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Egypt has been declared by an able writer,—not, perhaps, 
without some degree of justice,—to be the most remarkable 
nation that has ever existed. Her period of power and 
prosperity was longer than that of any other nation known 
to us in history, with a single exception,—and _ that a rather 
doubtful one,—of China. Laying out of view, the merely 
fabulous annals of the priests, the indisputable testimony 
of the names and dates sculptured on the monuments car- 
ries us back to the eighteenth century before the com- 
mencement of ourera. The character of the monuments 
that bear this date, and the accounts of the Hebrew writers 
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prove that the country had already attained nearly its 
highest point of civilization and greatness. ‘They suppose, 
of course, a previous existence of several centuries, so that 
a period ‘of two thousand years preceding the Persian con- 
quest, is the shortest that can be assigned, with any degree of 
probability, to the existence of Egypt, as an independant state. 
During this long course of ages, she appears to have stood, 
in power, wealth and civilization, at the head of the con- 
temporary world. She had carried many of the useful arts to 
nearly as high a point of perfection as they have reached 
at present among the most polished nations of Europe, 
and her architectural monuments are superior in grandeur 
and magnificence to those of any other period. If she was 
inferior to the Greeks in taste for the fine arts, and to the 
modern world in the exact sciences, she has the great 
merit of having led the way in every branch of improve- 
ment, and given, so far as we are informed, at least in the 
West, the first example of a highly civilized and polished 
community. With the aid of what she had accomplished, 
her successors may have, in some points, surpassed her ; 
but, after all, the first steps are the most difficult. How- 
ever we may estimate the positive attainments of the 
Egyptians, their country is, beyond dispute, the original 
fountain, from which, through the two great channels of 
Palestine and Greece, the streams of knowledge have de- 
scended, and spread themselves over modern Europe and 
her colonies. The intimate connection of Egypt with 
tliese two countries, to which we look as the immediate 
sources of most of our notions on religion, government, 
learning and art, gives an inexpressible interest to her _his- 
tory, which is still further heightened by the ‘state of utter 
desolation, in which she now lies before us, the wreck and 
ruin of what she was. 

This intense interest has been, till very recently, and, to 
a certain extent, still is, baffled by the almost total absence 
of authentic information, or rather of any information 
whatever, upon the subject. The whole body of Egyptian 
literature,—rich and extensive as it must apparently have 
been, —for we are told that in Egypt the pen was the uni- 
versal instrument in transacting all sorts of business,—has 
perished without having even left a wreck behind. The 
forty-two books attributed to Hermes,—the vast collection of 
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convivial songs alluded to by the Greek writers,—the mys- 
terious wisdom of the priestly colleges,—the common liter- 
ature of the people at large,—philosophy, poetry, history,— 
al] have sunk together in one indiscriminate ruin. A few 
fragments only remain, and the scanty accounts of the 
Greek historians, with the still more concise notices of the 
Scripture writers, barely suffice to give us some notion of 
the extent of the treasures we have lost, without even 
beginning to make up the deficiency. One extensive 
chapter of this encyclopedia of antique learning survived 
in the hieroglyphical inscriptions upon the monuments; 
but the key to the meaning of these had been lost, and they 
remained for a long time an inexplicable puzzle, upon 
which generation after generation of antiquarian students 
had, for centuries, exhausted their ingenuity in vain. 
Although no approach had been made to an explanation 
of this hieroglyphical writing, the impression prevailed 
universally that it was emblematic,—representing things 
and not sounds. All the attempts to solve the enigma pro- 
ceeded upon this supposition. At length, some twenty 
years ago, an accidental discovery gave a new direction to 
the inquiry. A stone was found at Rosetta, upon which 
there were inscriptions in three parallel lines, and in as 
many different characters. ‘The first line was in hierogly- 
phics, the second in another Egyptian character, called 
enchorial writing,and the third in the common Greek. It was 
naturally conjectured that the substance was the same under 
each of these forms, and on carefully comparing them to- 
gether, it was remarked that the portions of the hierogly- 
phical characters corresponding with the names of the 
kings were enclosed by elliptical lines, forming what have 
since been called escutcheons. By bringing together several 
of these escutcheons, it was soon ascertained that the same 
hieroglyphical marks uniformly corresponded with the 
same sounds, as they were repeated under different com- 
binations in the names of different sovereigns. It followed, 
of course, that these marks were not emblematic but pho- 
netic,—that they represented not things or ideas, but sounds: 
that they were, in short, a kind of alphabet. This for- 
tunate discovery threw a new light upon the whole sub- 
ject, and led to new researches, which have produced, al- 
ready, important results, and which must, eventually, ter- 
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minate in the complete decyphering of the whole mass of 
hieroglyphical literature. The honor of making this dis- 
covery was disputed by Dr. Young,of London, and Mr. Cham- 
pollion the younger of Paris,—both now deceased. What- 
ever may be the merits of this controversy, into which we 
shall not enter, it is conceded that Champollion is the per- 
son who has distinguished himself above all others in turn- 
ing the new principle to account, and pursuing the re- 
searches to which it naturally led. After publishing several 
works on the subject, he visited Egypt, under the patronage 
of the government, for the purpose of enlarging his ma- 
terials, and fixing his ideas by observations made upon the 
spot. While he was engaged in this expedition, he wrote to 
his friends, at home, a series of letters, which were published, 
as they were received, in one of the daily papers, and after 
his return were republished in the volume, of which the 
title stands at the head of this article. Champollion brought 
back with him, from Egypt, a vast treasure of materials, and 
immediately commenced, with his characteristic zeal and 
activity, the task of putting them in order, and preparing 
them for publication. The first result was an Egyptian 
grammar, in the preparation of which he made some pro- 
gress; but he had not completed it when his labors were 
suddenly arrested by the hand of death. This untimely 
blow was, perhaps, the severest loss that antiquarian learn- 
ing has ever suffered, for it is hardly probable that any other 
person will be able to make the same use of his materials, 
as he would have made himself, or that any other will be 
found to pursue the inquiry with the same qualifications, 
and under the same advantages. 'The labor of eontinuing 
and completing the works commenced by Champollion 
has fallen, we believe, upon his brother. he first part of 
the grammar is already published, and the sequel is in pre- 
paration. What further progress may have been made in 
this interesting train of researches, we are not precisely in- 
formed. We have no doubt, however, that in such a focus 
of learning as Paris, and with the aid and patronage of the 
present enlightened French government, every thing will 
be done for the cause of science in this department, which 
the nature of the case may admit. 

In the mean time a number of other persons have entered 
this vast and curious field of antiquarian research, and have 
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given to the world, in different forms, the results of their 
labors. Among the most industrious and successful of these 
is the author of the work before us, Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son. He has repeatedly visited Mgypt, explored every part 
of her territory, examined the monuments, and carefully 
studied the inscriptions and paintings, with the aid of all 
the light that has been thrown upon the subject by the ac- 
counts of the Greek and Hebrew writers, and by the new 
hieroglyphical learning, which he has himself contributed 
very much to*enlarge. The results of these arduous and 
persevering labors he has been, for some time past, giving to 
the world in several works, which have all been received 
with high approbation by the best judges. In the present ex- 
tensive and valuable treatise, the author has taken a rapid 
survey of the state of civilization in Kgypt in the various 
departments of history, domestic and rural economy, arts, 
amusements, government and religion. On some of these 
subjects the information afforded, as has been already re- 
marked, is very scanty, and consists of little more than the 
meagre notices of the Greek writers. In others, and parti- 
cularly that of rural and domestic economy, the stock of 
materials is comparatively abundant,—the deficiency of 
written documents being supplied, to a greater extent than 
would easily have been imagined possible, by the paintings 
and sculptures on the monuments. In these curious and 
unique remains of antiquity, the whole public and private 
life of the Egyptians is brought distinctly and vividly be- 
fore the eye. ‘The warlike expeditions,—political meetings, 
—religious sacrifices and other ceremonies,—the processes 
employed in the fine and useful arts,--the sports, games and 
amusements of young and old,—fishing, hunting, juggling, 
chess-playing,—dinner and drinking parties,—in short, al- 
most every particular of the least interest finds a place in 
these vast galleries. 'The execution of these works is not 
precisely in accordance with the modern rules of art. 
There is little or no attempt at perspective, and the effect 
is like that of Chinese, rather than European paintings ; but: 
they are often executed with great spirit, and being all, both 
sculpture and drawings, colored to the life, give a very clear 
and accurate idea of the objects delineated. A large pro- 
portion of these paintings and sculptures have been copied 
by Sir G. Wilkinson, and are incorporated in the form of 
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beautiful wood-cuts, and, occasionally, lithographic en- 
gravings in the works before us, to which they give great ad- 
ditional value. It happens, therefore, by a singular coinci- 
dence of circumstances, that while we are almost wholly 
ignorant of the history of the Egyptians in its’ details 
during their most flourishing period, their domestic economy 
is now as familiarly and accurately known to us, as that 
of any other nation of the ancient or modern world; 
and it is really curious, as a study of the principles of 
human nature in general, to find how closely*most of their 
processes resembled ours, and in how many instances they 
had anticipated, three or four thousand years ago, what we 
consider as the most brilliant modern improvements in the 
arts. 

The work of Sir G. Wilkinson begins with a review of 

e history of Egypt, taken chiefly from the Greek writers, 
oe illustrated, so far as the subject admits of it, by re- 
ferences to the sculptures and paintings. ‘This, and the 
inquiry into the religion of the Egyptians, which occupies 
the greater part of the second series, are the least satisfactory 
portions of the work, not because the author has not done 
justice to his subject, so far as he had the power, but in con- 
sequence of the want of materials. 

The origin of the Egyptian state is wholly lost in the night 
of ages. Thepriests attributed the foundation of the monarchy 
to a king whom they called Menes, to whom Josephus as- 
signed the date of 2320 years before Christ. His successors, 
up to the timeof the Persian conquest,(525 before Christ), are 
arranged into twenty six dynasties, and recorded, with some 
variations of names and dates, by two or three different 
writers. ‘There are no monuments bearing the name of any 
king of earlier date than Osirtasen L., of the sixteenth dynasty, 
who is assigned to the year 1740 before Christ, and is 
supposed to have been contemporary with the Hebrew pa- 
triarch Joseph. The name Menes, which is attributed to 
the supposed founder of the state, is apparently the same 
with the Menu of the Hindoos, and the Minos of the Greeks, 
and seems, therefore, to indicate a fabulous or emblematic 
personage. F'rom Osirtasen downwards the names of the 
kings are sculptured on the monuments of their respective 
reigns, and agree, in parts, pretty well with the lists given 
on other authority. ‘There are, however, great variations, 
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which critical investigation has not yet succeeded in re- 
conciling. The earliest date that can be fixed, with cer- 
tainty, is that of Sheshonk I..—the Shishak of Scripture,— 
the founder of the twenty sixth dynasty, who invaded Ju- 
dea in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, or 971 be- 
fore Christ. ‘The results of this expedition are indicated in 
the sculptures on the monuments in the palace of Carnac, 
where Sheshonk or Shishak appears with a train of more 
than thirty chiefs of conquered nations, whom he is con- 
ducting to the footstool of the Theban Trinity. Among 
these is one personifying the Jews, as is known from the 
inscription in hieroglyphic letters: Yudaha Malek: the 
kingdom of Judah. This figure, of which an engraving 
is given in the work of C ‘hampollion, has a strongly marked 
Jewish countenance ; and as most of the Egyptian faces in 
the same building are apparently portraits, Champollion 
conjectured that this might be a portrait of Rehoboam 
himself. By calculating backward and forward from the 
time of Sheshonk, the dates belonging to the prior and sub- 
sequent periods are ascertained with some degree of ap- 
proximative certainty. he Pyramids are older than any of 
ihe other monuments, but they bear no inscriptions whatever 
They are attributed by Herodotus to Cheops, and by others 
to Suphis ; probably different forms of the same Egyptian 
word; and are supposed to have been erected about two 
thousand one hundred years before Christ. 

The great conqueror called by Herodotus Sesostris, and by 
Diodorus Sesosis, is assigned by them to the uncertain period 
prior to Osirtasen, and is represented as having lived before 
the building of the Pyramids. 'The modern inquirers, in- 
eludmg Sir G. Wilkinson and ( ‘hampollion, appear dis- 
posed to identify him with a king of much later date, whose 
name, as inscribed on the monuments, is Remeses, and who, 
by way of distinction from several others of the same name, 
is called by Wilkinson, Remeses the second, or the Great. 
But this person is not called Sesostris in any of the inscrip- 
tions, nor does there appear to be any reason for identifying 
him with the conqueror of that name, excepting that his 
military expeditions and conquests, as ‘represented on the 
monuments, appear to have been greater than those of any 
other king. As Sesostris, according to the Greek writers, 
flourished before the erection of the most ancient monu- 
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ments, the argument does not seem to be very strong. The 
predecessor and father of Remeses the Great was named Osi- 
rei, and Sir G. Wilkinson supposes that Sesostris may be a 
corruption of the Egyptian Se-Osirei,—Son of Osirei. The 
supposition is not a very unnatural one; but it is, perhaps, 
after all, more natural to suppose, that in this long lapse of 
centuries there may have been, at least, two great con- 
querors; and that it is, of course, not necessary to dis- 
arrange the whole order of preceding events, for the pur- 
pose of concentrating all the military exploits recorded in 
the history of Egypt upon Remeses the Great. Such, how- 
ever, is the uncertainty still pervading the chronology and 
history of that country, that the era of Sesostris,—almost the 
only personage who stands out with some degree of indi- 
viduality from among the shadowy forms that precede and 
follow him,—is not ascertained within eight or nine hundred 
years. Perhaps at some future period, when the glory of 
Europe shall have faded,—when her cities shall have sunk 
into ruins, far less remarkable,—to judge, at least, from any 
monuments that have yet been erected,—than those of 
Egypt,—when her overflowing libraries of history and 
chronology shall have mouldered away into a few fragmen- 
tary tables and meagre abridgments, the future inquirer, in 
endeavoring to reconcile apparent contradictions, and make 
a plausible story out of the scanty materials before him, will 
sagely conclude that William the Conqueror is one and the 
same person with Napoleon Bonaparte. Itis not very likely, 
he may say, that a little provincial French duke should 
have conquered the kingdom of England, or that Napoleon, 
the greatest military character that ever appeared in Europe, 
—when at the height of his power,—should have failed in 
the attempt, which he is known to have meditated. The pro- 
bability is, therefore, that the conquest of England, sup- 
posed to have been made by a Norman feudal lord in the year 
1066, was actually made by Napoleon in the year 1806; 
that he is the real William the Conqueror; and that the 
personage who is represented as having flourished under 
that name belongs to the same class with the Peers of 
Charlemagne or the Knights of the Round Table. The 
difference of eight hundred years between the eras of the 
two persons, is not greater, he may add, than that between 
the age of the supposed Sesostris and Remeses the Great in 
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the still more ancient history of Egypt, who are yet re- 

garded by the best antiquarians as one and the same person ; 
and even this slight difficulty may be got over by supposing 
that the cyphers, composing tlie two dates, which are nearly 
the same in both, may have been accidentally transposed and 
altered by some careless copyist, so as to make 1066 out of 
1806, when the conquest, probably, in fact took place. 

But to return to our immediate subject. The physical 
constitution of the Egyptians and the race to which they 
belonged have been matters of dispute among the anti- 
quarians, as well as the principal eras in their history. It 
is the opinion of some, that they were negroes; and this theory 
is sustained by the authority of a remarkable passage in 
Herodotus, which cannot very well be reconciled with any 
other supposition. In speaking of the expeditions of Se- 
sostris, which, as he says, extended as far as Thrace and 
Scythia, the historian adds, that “the inhabitants of Col- 
chis, on the north side of the Black Sea, appear to be 
descended from a portion of the army of Sesostris, which 
remained there, and, at all events, are real Egyptians, for 
they. are black with woolly hair.’ In another pas- 
sage, where he recites the popular traditions respecting 
the origin of the oracle of Dodona, he gives the same ac- 
count of the color of the Egyptians. The priestesses, it 
seems, told him that the proper place for the oracle had 
been indicated by a black dove, which came from Thebes 
in Egypt, and having alighted on a beech tree, announced, 
in a human voice, that an oracle of Jupiter must be estab- 
lished in that place. The historian explains the fable by 
supposing the dove to be an Egyptian priestess from 
Thebes; and adds that her being black was a matter of 
course, as she came from Egypt. 

Other Greek writers contain passages to the same effect, 
as for example, the poet Eschylus in the tragedy of the Sup- 
pliants. ‘The subject of this play, as our readers will re- 
collect, is the emigration of Danaus from Egypt to Greece, 
with a company who are called Suppliants, because they 
came to seek or supplicate for refuge. They claim, in the 
first instance, to be of Argive origin, to which Pelasgus the 
king of the country, where they land, replies, that their 
color belies them : 
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Unplausible your tale. Can it be, strangers ! 

That you’re of Argive race? LikerI ween, 

To Libyan damsels, in no wise resembling 

Our daughters ; such, perchance, the Nile might rear, 
Such, in the glowing tint, the artist’s hand 

Might mark the Colchian dame ; and such, I hear, 
The wandering Indians, mounted on their camels, 
Along the tented plains, outstretching wide 

To Ethiopia’s cities. 

Afterwards, when Danaus, having been amicably re- 
ceived, is telling his companions that he has seen another 
ship, sent from Egypt in pursuit of them, approaching the 
shore, he describes the crew as black : 


The sailors, too, I marked, 
Conspicuous in white robes their sable limbs. 


to which the company or chorus reply : 


E’en now their firm-compacted ships 
Black o’er the angry deep insulting ride, 
Eager to land their sable-tinctured hosts. 


In these passages, the fugitives from Egypt are identified 
by their complexion and physical appearance with the 
Africans of Lybia and the Colchians, whom Herodotus, 
as we have seen, describes as “ blacks with woolly hair.” It 
would seem to follow, as a matter of certainty, that the 
Egyptians were of the negro race. On the other hand, the 
paintings in the sepulchres uniformly represent them as of 
a red complexion, with features of the Caucasian model, 
while the negroes, when introduced as prisoners of war, 
appear in their appropriate physiognomy, with flat noses, 
thick lips, and woolly hair. It is not very easy to reconcile 
this contradiction between two sorts of evidence, both of 
which seem to be, in their nature, irresistible. Herodotus, 
who had travelled among the Egyptians, could not possibly 
have been mistaken in regard to their complexion and 
physical constitution ; nor is it possible, that, if they were 
negroes, they should have been, for centuries in succession, 
constantly represented on the monuments as a different race, 
while the negroes appear in the same paintings as enemies 
and prisoners, with their proper physiognomy. Perhaps 
the most plausible method of getting over the difficulty 
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is to suppose, that Sesostris had in his army some negro 
troops as mercenaries ; and that the colony which remained 
at Golchis was composed of these: or, in general, that the 
population of the valley of the Nile was a mixture of dif- 
ferent races ;—that the higher castes were of Asiatic origin, 
and the lower, from which the common soldiers would 
naturally be taken,—Africans. This supposition, as the 
most plausible, if not the only possible method of accounting 
for the existence of evidence decisive, and, in its nature, in- 
contestible on both sides of the same question, must, per- 
haps, be admitted as the proper solution of the difficulty. 
It is remarkable, however, that it receives no confirmation 
from the monuments, on which negroes are rarely, if ever, 
introduced, excepting as prisoners of war, although the 
paintings include subjects of every description, ae bring 
into view, successively, every class and occupation. The 
common workmen, the soldiers and the slaves are all of the 
same race, and the negroes never appear, excepting in the 
train of a conquering king, as prisoners. 

It may be added, that the proper name of the country, 
known to the Greeks as Egypt, was Khem,—the Ham 
of scripture,—which means black. Cush, the ancient 
and scripture name of Ethiopia, has the same meaning, 
which is, also, that of Hthiopia itself, in Greek. It 1s 
difficult to suppose that these names were given with any 
other intention than that of indicating the color of the in- 
habitants. So far, however, as names alone are concerned, the 
difficulty might be evaded by supposing that black, as here 
used, means merely a darker color than that of the Greeks 
or Asiatics. ‘The term was, no doubt, sometimes used in 
this way, as it must have been apparently by Strabo, when 
he says that the Syrians, living north of Mount Taurus, 
were white, and those living south of the same mountain, 
black. But the passage in Herodotus seems to require that 
the real negro should be brought in, in some way, as, at 
least, a component portion of the population of ancient 
Egypt. It is remarkable that Herodotus, in the same 
passage, adds that these characteristics, black color and 
woolly hair, were common to the Egyptians with so many 
other nations, that they were hardly of themselves sufficient 
to show that the Colchians were of Egyptian origin; and pro- 
ceeds to corroborate his opinion by the additional facts that 
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they practised circumcision,—a well-known Egyptian cus- 
tom,—manufactured linen in the Egyptian way, and even 
spoke a similar language. Whether by the “numerous other 
nations, which were black with woolly hair,” Herodotus in- 
tended the various tribes of the interior of Africa, which, 
however, he had not visited, and knew but little about, or, 
if not, where he found them, are questions of no very easy 
solution. 

Sir G. Wilkinson treats this topic rather lightly, and with- 
out attempting to reconcile difliculties, decides that the 
Egyptians were of Asiatic origin. It is a little singular that 
the worthy knight, in the translation which he gives of the 
passage of He rodotus above alluded to, omits the description 
of the person of the Colchians, while the context is literally 
extracted for two or three sections before and after. This 
is an easy rather than satisfactory method of eluding the 
necessity of explanation.* As a specimen of the Egyptian 


«The passage in Herodotus is as follows :—Poswovras wév yag 
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The above extract, literally translated into English, is as follows. “ The 
Colchians appear to be of Egyptian origin. J say this from my own observation 
as well as from what I have heard from others ; for, after the question occurred 
to me, I made inquiry of both parties. I found that the Colchians had more « 
recollection of the Egyptians, than the Egyptians of the Colchians. The 
Exyptians, however, said that they supposed the Colchians to be descended from 
some of the soldiers of Sesostris. I had, myself, conjectured the same thing, and 
for the reason that they have black skins and woolly hair. But this, after all, 
‘is no very decisive evidence, since many other nations agree with the Egyptians 
in these particulars. A stronger proof may be found in the fact that the Col- 
chians, Egyptians and Ethiopians are the only nations that have adopted the 
prac tice of circumcision. 

Wilkinson presents the passage in the following abridged form: “ The 
Colchians, indeed, appear to be of Egyptian origin, end a strong argument in 
support of this conjecture is derived from the fact of their being the only people, 
except the Egyptians and Ethiopians, and I may add the Phenici ians and Syrians 
of Palestine, who use Circumcision.” The omission is rather singular, inasmuch 
as the part omitted, whatever construction may be put upon it, is undoubtedly 
yne of the most curious passages in ancient history. 

The writer of this article, in a publication made several years ago, ventured to 
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physiognomy, as it appears upon the monuments, Cham- 
pollion gives a lithographic portrait of Sesostris, taken from 
a colossal statue, which he found in the ruins of Memphis. 
“The statue,” he remarks, “of which the legs are partly broken 
off, was not less than forty feet in height. When detached 
from its pedestal it fell forward, by which means the face has 
been perfectly preserved. The features alone would have 
satisfied me that it was intended for Sesostris, as it is a per- 
fect image, on a larger scale, of the beautiful portrait of the 
same personage at Turin: but I was not left to conjecture, 
as it bears his name, inscribed upon the arms, breast-plate 
and girdle. We have, therefore, now, two certain portraits 
of this greatest of the Pharaohs.” Every one, we think, will 
be struck with the resemblance in the outline of this por- 
trait of Sesostris to that of the faces found upon the monu- 
ments at Palenque; nor are there wanting other circum- 
stances, such as the hieroglyphical inscriptions, and the 
massy character of their architecture, which seem to indi- 
cate a connection at some, probably very remote period, be- 
tween the population of central America, and that of nor- 
thern Africa and southern Asia. But we have no room 
here fo pursue this train of thought, which has already en- 
gaged the attention of the greatest antiquarians of Europe, 
and will, doubtless, be followed out hereafter to more definite 
conclusions. 

The most satisfactory portion of the work of Wilkinson 
is that in which he describes the domestic habits and 
private occupations of the Egyptians. ‘The descriptions, 
with the accompanying cuts, give a very clear idea of the 
economy of this remarkable people in all its parts. We 
add a few notices of some of the more interesting particulars, 
and first, in regard to dress. 

In so warm a climate as that of Egypt, but little clothing 
was necessary. ‘The common laborers, and the lower 
classes in general wore, as their only garment, a sort of apron 
tied round the waist by a girdle, ard falling to the middle of 
the thigh. It was, sometimes, made in the form of short 
state on the authority of this passage, and without much further examination of 
the subject, that the ancient Egyptians were of the negro race. It seems to be 
certain, however, from the paintings and sculptures on the monuments, that this 
cannot have been the case, and the principal difficulty is to imagine why 
Herodotus and other Greek writers should have given this representation of them. 


. 
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drawers. The higher orders wore, in addition to an apron 
of the kind just mentioned, a shirt with short tight sleeves, 
and over this a loose upper robe, with long, full sleeves, 
secured by a girdle round the waist. The shirt was some- 
times fringed round the bottom, when it was called calosiris 
This fashion was adopted by the Jews. 'The material em- 
ployed for these articles was generally linen, though cotton 
and woollen stuffs were sometimes used. The prevailing 
color was white. The dresses of the priests, and of the 
royal family, appear to have been formed upon the same 
pattern with those of thé lower orders. The outer robe of 
the priests, and of the king, when officiating in that capacity, 
was, occas icnally, however, of leopard skif. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the princes of the royal family was a 
lock of long hair growing from the side of the head, (the 
rest being shaved), and put up in a bag sometimes fringed 
with gold. 'This was properly a peculiarity of the dress of 
children, but was worn through life by the princes, probably 
to show that they had no pretensions to the a0 ye for 
the same reason that princes of the royal family in Spain 
are called through life Infantes. The distinction of the 
king was in the apron and head-dress. The former, which 
appears to have consisted of colored leather, wes richly 
embroidered in the centre with lions’ heads and other Cc >vices, 
including sometimes the name of the individual, and had a 
border composed of a row of asps, which were the emblem 
of royalty. The head dress of the king on state occasions 
was the double crown, representing the union of the upper 
and lower countries. This he sometimes wore in battle. 
On ordinary occasions he wore a wig, a helmet of thick 
woollen stuff, or, when engaged in religious ceremonies, @ 
- Striped linen cap. 

The men of Egypt shaved the hair from every part of the 
head. The heads of children were also shaved, but some 
stray locks were left, as has been already mentioned. 
Children and common laborers often exposed themselves in 
the open air, and even with their shorn heads entirely 
uncovered, ‘This exposure is thought to have given solidity 
to the skull. Herodotus mentions that on visiting a field 
where a battle had been fought between the Egyptians and 
the Persians under Cambyses, and where the remains of those 
who fell on both sides were till to be seen, he found the 
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skulls of the Persians so soft that they could be perforated 
with a pebble, while those of the Egyptians were impene- 
trable even to a blow froma large stone. ‘The neighboring 
inhabitants accounted for the difference, by the fact that the 
Egyptians went with their heads shaved, and often un- 
covered, while the Persians wore their hair, and covered 
their heads with thick and warm caps. The higher orders 
of the Egyptians occasionally wore caps, some large and 
some tight; but the favorite head dress was a wig, which 
was worn without any covering over it. The wigs were 
composed very much as at present, of hair, fastened on a 
reticulated ground-work. Their forms were various. 
Sometimes the top was covered with short curls, and the 
lower part was made into plaits or braids, increasing in 
length towards the bottom of the wig. One, preserved in 
the Berlin Museum, of which a drawing is given,—consisted 
of a mass of close curls, clustering thickly all over the 
top and sides of the head, and of twenty braids about a 
yard long falling down upon the shoulders behind. Some- 
times the whole consisted of short locks of equal length, 
and resembled a fashionable wig of the present day. Those 
who could not afford hair, wore imitation wigs of cotton or 


woollen stuffs. At social and convivial yaa the head 


dress of every guest was bound with a garland of flowers, 
and ointment was poured upon the top of the wig, as if it 
had been the hair of the head. In one instance, a wreath of 
leaves is placed around the crown of a king, similar to those 
which were used among the Romans. 

The practice of shaving the head as well as face was 
considered so essential to cleanliness and health, that it was 
made common to all classes, including even slaves, who 
in Rome were compelled to wear the Bair and beard long 
The Romans, in general, wore their beards long until the. 
year 300 before Christ, (450 years after the foundation of 
the city,) when barbers were introduced from Sicily. Scipio 
Africanus is said by Pliny to have been the first Roman who 
shaved every day. The Greeks wore the hair and beard long 
at all the periods of their history, excepting during times of 
mourning, when they shaved. The Egyptians an Romans, 
on the other hand, when in mourning, permitted their hair 
togrow. ‘The practice of shaving, particularly the beard, 
is regarded by our author, as an evidence of civilization, and 
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he gives it as his opinion, that a people, until they have 
adopted it, may be supposed to retain a remnant of their 
early barbarism. If this be true, there is some reason to 
fear that the civilization of Christendom is at present in a 
retrograde condition, for it cannot be concealed that a great 
increase has taken place of late years in the length of the 
hair, and that formidable encroachments have been made 
by the once restricted whiskers upon the domains of the 
neck and chin. It may be remarked, however, on the other 
hand, that the race of dandies, in whom the change is most 
apparent——far from being particularly barbarous,—have 
been rather noted as among the more harmless and in- 
offensive portions of society. 'The Egyptian priests, whose 
office was thought to require particular attention to clean- 
liness, shaved the whole body as often as once in three days, 
and bathed several times every day. 

The Egyptians wore no stockings, and the lower and 
even middling classes often went barefooted. The higher 
orders wore sandals made of plaited palm-leaves, papyrus 
stalks, or sometimes of leather, and kept on by a band 
passing over the foot. They were occasionally lined with 
cloth, on which was painted a representation of some per- 
son, who did not enjoy the wearer’s good graces, by which 
means he was enabled literally to trample his enemies under 
foot. Shoes or low boots are frequently found in the 
Egyptian sepulchres. They are generally made of green 
leather and laced in front; but as they do not appear in 
the ancient paintings, they are supposed by our author to 
belong to the Greek period. ,The sandals were commonly 
turned up at the toe, like the modern skate. When he 
walked out, the Egyptian gentleman commonly carried a 
cane from three and a half to six feet long, surmounted 
by a knob, in the shape of the lotus flower, or, in other cases, 
provided with a peg projecting from the side. The dandy 
of this remote period, arrayed for conquest, and sallying 
forth in full costume, with his long white robe girded 
round his waist, his feet expatiating in sandals, unconscious 
of upper leather—his head expanding gracefully under the 
rich luxuriance of his full-bottomed wig,—hatless, gloveless, 
and stockingless,—with his six foot staff in hand, was an 
object that might well excite the envy of our strait-laced, 
—tight-booted—corn-cursed victims of the mode, and 
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must have been hardly inferior in dignity to a modern 
sheriff on a county-court day. 

The dress of the women consisted of a loose robe reach- 
ing to the ankles, and fastened at the neck, like those of the 
men, with a string. The higher orders wore a sort of 
petticoat, secured at the waist by a colored sash, or by 
straps over the shoulders, and above this the loose robe, 
which was made of the finest linen, with full sleeves, and 
tied in front below the breast. The petticoat was of richly 
colored stuff, of which there was a great variety of patterns, 
as of our modern chintzes. The women wore their own 
hair, carefully plaited and braided into forms resembling the 
wigs of the men; they also wore sandals of the same sort 
with those of the men, and without stockings, so that the 
dresses of the two sexes were nearly similar, the only dif- 
ference being that between the apron and the petticoat. 
The belles of Egypt appear to have been as fond of ear- 
rings, finger-rings, necklaces and jewelry of all sorts, as 
those of our own day. On the lid of a mummy case in the 
British Museum are the two hands of a woman, on one of 
which are nine rings and on the other three. Great num- 
bers of these ornaments are found among the ruins of the 
monuments. They were generally of gold and precious 
stones, wrought into various forms, some of them very ele- 
gant, and engraved with various emblems. One of the 
favorite devices was that of two cats, sitting back to back, 
and turning their heads toward each other, with an em- 
blem of the goddess Athor,—the Egyptian Venus,—between 
them. The cats of Egypt must have conducted their 
courtship, we think, in a more quiet manner than those of 
our time, in order to have rendered them an agreeable sub- 

ject for contemplation and memory. The emblem most fre- 
quently used, in all these ornaments, was the Scarabzus, or 
beetle, cut on some precious stone, and set in gold. The 
Egyptians, as is well known, considered this rather repulsive 
insect as an emblem of the sun and of the Supreme Being, 
and made it, as such, an object of religious worship. Vast 
numbers of these ornamental articles have been brought 
from the ruins of the Egyptian monuments to Europe, and 
are now to be seen in the principal collections. Among 
the more curious are two necklaces, supposed to have been 
the property of the same lady, one of which was com- 
VOL. Il.—NoO. 3. 
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posed of a set of small cups or covered saucers of gilt 
bronze, hanging from a chain of the same material, and the 
other of gold leaves inlaid with lapis lazuli and red 
and green stones. Ornaments of this kind were much 
used by men, as well as women. In the Leyden museum 
there is a massy gold bracelet inscribed in hieroglyphics 
withthe name of Thothmes II1., supposed by our author to be 
the Pharaoh, in whose reign the Jews left Egypt. The me- 
chanical execution of these articles is very fine, and gives 
a high idea of the perfection to which the Egyptians had 
brought the art of working in metals. 

The toilet of an Egyptian lady was furnished with nearly 
the same articles which figure at that of a modern belle,— 
such as mirrors, vases for essences and ointments, made of 
alabaster, stone, glass, and other materials ; combs, needles 
and pins. The mirrors were generally of brass or some other 
mixed metal; the combs were of wood, and made double, 
with large teeth on one side and small on the other. The 
Egyptian ladies, like those of Rome and Judea, were accus- 
tomed to stain their eye-lashes and eye-brows with a mois- 
tened black powder, which they kept in little boxes for this 
purpose on their dressing tables, and applied with a pin. 
It was thought to add very much to the beauty of the eye. 
The same custom still prevails throughout the East. The 
needles are precisely similar to ours: the pins are generally 
of considerable length, with large gold heads, and appear 
to have been intended for arranging the hair. As their 
dresses were all worn loose, they probably did not make 
use of pins in putting them on. 

We have mentioned glass vases or bottles as among the 
articles used at the toilet. It was for a long time doubted 
whether glass was known to the ancients; and the fact 
was stoutly denied by many, even since the discovery of 
glass windows in the ruins of Pompeii. The exploration of 
the Egyptian monuments has set this question at rest, and 
rendered it certain that the manufacture of glass was not 
only known, but carried tu higher perfection three thousand 
five hundred years ago, than it is now. The process of blow- 
ing glass is represented in the paintings, found in the most 
ancient sepulchres which bear the name of Osirtasen L., who 
lived 1750 years before Christ. In one of these paintings 
two persons «re seated on the ground opposite to each 
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other, on each side of an open furnace, from which a flame 
rises. Each has a long tube applied to the mouth, and 
supported by the right hand, at the end of which is a little 
mass of a green color, representing the fused material of the 
glass, as it comes from the furnace. In another painting 
two persons are blowing on opposite sides into the same 
bottle. Glass was not employed by the Egyptians for 
windows, which were not needed in so warm a climate ; 
nor, as we have seen, for mirrors, but chiefly for bottles, 
vases, and ornaments, which were executed with con- 
summate skill. “Such,” says Wilkinson, “ was the skill of 
the Egyptians in the manufacture of glass, and in the mode 
of staining it of various colors, that they counterfeited with 
success the amethyst, and other precious stones, and even 
arrived at an excellence in the art, which their successors 
have been unable to retain, and which our European work- 
men, in spite of their improvements in other branches of 
this manufacture, are stil] unable to imitate.” Winkelman, 
the highest authority on these subjects, in his work on the 
erigin of the arts, expresses the same opinion. Particular 
descriptions are given by both these writers of several 
specimens of ancient glass, which we regret that our limits 
do not permit us to copy, but which fully establish their 
assertions. The Egyptians possessed, at least as early as 
the seventeenth century before Christ, the art of cutting 
glass, which, after having been lost, was re-discovered by 
Gaspar Lehman of Prague, in the seventeenth century of 
our era. They were also acquainted with the process of 
casting glass in moulds, which has recently been employed 
in this country, as a cheaper substitute for cutting. They 
were skilful in the manufacture of porcelain, which is said to 
have differed a little in quality from that of China, and to 
have approached more nearly to the nature of glass. The 
ground was generally of a uniform green or blue, which 
was traversed, in all directions, by lines or devices of other 
colors. <A few bottles have been found in the Egyptian 
tombs inscribed with Chinese characters, which shew that 
the Egyptians had, indirectly or directly, some intercourse 
with the Celestial Empire. The articles to which we have 
alluded, were exported from Egypt to other countries, and 
are often mentioned, by the Greek and Roman writers, as 
of Egyptian origin. Specimens of them have been found 
in the ude sepulchres. 
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In the cities of Egypt,—as is generally the case in hot 
climates,—the streets were narrow. Few of them were broad 
enough to admit the passage of a carriage. The material 
employed for the construction of houses, enclosures, forti- 
fications, tombs, in short, every purpose, except the most 
magnificent and expensive temples and palaces, was brick, 
dried in the sun. Some of the bricks now found in the 
ruins, are stamped with the names of kings, from which fact 
Wilkinson rather hastily draws the conclusion, that the mak- 
ing of bricks was a royal monopoly. It is known, however, 
from Scripture, that bricks were sometimes made under the 
direct order of the government, as this was the kind of 
labor in which the Jews were employed during the period 
of their oppression. The same course was taken with 
other foreigners who were held as captives and slaves,—as 
appears from the paintings, particularly one at Thebes, in 
which foreigners are introduced, occupied in the several 
parts of the process of making brick, and attended by an 
overseer, with a whip in his hand. 

The smaller houses, which rarely exceeded two stories in 
height, stood contiguous to each other and formed the sides 
of the streets ; the larger houses often stood separately, with 
entrances on two or three different streets, and covered large 
spaces. Before the principal entrance there was commonly a 
portico composed of two or more columns, twelve or fifteen 
feet in height. The owner’s name was inscribed on each 
side of the door, and the portico was ornamented with rib- 
bands, banners, and sometimes colossal statues of the kings. 
After passing through the portico and door, you came into 
the court, which was open to the air, planted with trees, 

provided with fountains, and probably paved, though this 
does not appear from the paintings. In the large establish- 
ments, the apartments occupied the four corners of the 
square, and the court took the form of two broad streets or 
alleys, intersecting each other at right angles in the centre. 
In addition to the four squares of apartments at the corners, 
there was a small separate building, resembling a modern 
summer-house, facing the principal entrance, which served 
as a reception room for visitors. The part of the court con- 
taining this building was separated from the rest by a par- 
tition, provided with doors corresponding with those on the 
street. At the other end of the court, there was occasion- 
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ally another separate building, similar to the reception room, 
with a porch in front, which was occupied by the family as a 
parlor, or sometimes by the master of the house as a private 
room. The “summer parlor” of Eglon, king of Moab, 
appears from the description in the Bible, to have been a 
separate building of this kind. The apartments, forming 
the four squares, at the corners of the court, were two stories 
high,—the lower being occupied as store-rooms, and the 
upper as parlors and bed-chambers. These particulars are 
all apparent from the paintings, which give the ground plan 
of these establishments, and represent the lower stories as 
filled with jars, dishes, urns, and various sorts of pro- 
visions. This, with some variations, was the form of the 
larger town establishments; the smaller were of course 
much less extensive. They consisted, at times, of a small 
court and three or four store-rooms on the ground floor, 
with a single chamber above. This is nearly the model of 
a house sent home by Mr. Salt, and now in the British Mu- 
seum, of which a drawing is given. It has the appearance 
of a little square enclosure, without windows, with a door on 
one side, a staircase within, and a sort of sentry-box 
open in front above. This is the kind of house which 
seems to be alluded in the Bible, where it is said, that “it is 
better to dwell in a corner of the house top, than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house.” When this mansion 
was discovered, the store-rooms were full of grain, which 
was shipped with it in perfect preservation for England. 
Unluckily, while in quarantine at Leghorn, it attracted the 
attention of a hungry rat, who devoured it without cere- 
mony, unaware that forty centuries and the memory of 
the mighty Pharaohs were pleading for mercy in every 
kernel. 

The rooms in an Egyptian house were stuccoed and or- 
namented with various devices painted on the walls. The 
doors were frequently stained to imitate foreign and rare 
woods. The columns of the porch and corridor were 
colored, which was also the case with those in the temples 
and public buildings. The same practice, as has recently 
been discovered, was observed in Greece; and it is a 
curious fact, that the white marbles in the Greek temples 
and other works of art, of which the beautiful simplicity 
has been so greatly admired by the modern dilettanti, 
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were originally covered, not merely with a profusion of 
gilding, but with brilliant and glaring colors, red and blue 
having been the most common. Contrary to expectation, 
the effect of this colored sculpture and architecture, as seen 
in the Egyptian monuments, is said to be very fine : “After 
passing through a magnificent portal of red granite,” says 
Champollion, in his description of the palace of Rameses- 
Meiamon at Thebes, “ you enter the second court, and here 
the grandeur of the Pharaonic period is displayed in full 
glory. The walls on the four sides of this court have re- 
tained their decorations in a state of perfect freshness. 
Vast subjects, carved in granite, and afterwards colored, in- 
vite, in every quarter, the traveller’s curiosity. The eye 
reposes, at first, with pleasure on the beautiful blue ground, 
spangled with golden stars, that forms the ceiling of the 
galleries, which run along the sides of the court; but the 
importance and variety of the scenes represented by the 
chisel, soon absorb the attention. No description can af- 
ford any adequate idea of the imposing effect of this per- 
istyle supported on the east and’ west by enormous colon- 
nades, and on the north by pillars with cariatides,—beyond 
which a second colonnade is visible. Every part is overlaid 
with sculptures, painted in colors, that are still as brilliant as 
ever. The view of this court would be sufficient of itself to 
change the opinion of the most inveterate opponent of 
the system of coloring in architecture.” 

The doors in the Egyptian houses turned on bronze pins, 
instead of hinges, and were fastened with wooden bars or 
locks. Iron locks and keys were a later invention. The first 
mention of a portable key is in the passage of Scripture re- 
lating to Eglon, king of Moab. The floors were of stone, 
or composition, made in imitation of it, and the ceilings 
were formed by rafters of the date tree, palm-branches or 
planks: at other times they were of brick or stone, and 
vaulted. Indications of the knowledge and use of the arch 
are found in the earlier monuments attributed to Osirtasen I. 
The ceilings were divided into compartments, and richly 
ornamented with painting, gilding and stucco. The patterns 
employed in these ornaments, at the earliest period, resemble 
very closely those that were afterwards in use among the 
Greeks, Etruscans and Romans, which were undoubtedly 
borrowed from Egypt. Some of these patterns, which were 
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seen by Rafaelle on the opening of the baths of Titus at 
Rome, gave him the hint of his celebrated Arabesques. On 
the top of the house was a terrace, covered by a roof sup- 

orted by pillars, but otherwise entirely open to the air. 

his was the coolest place about the house, and, of course, 
the favorite resort for repose and conversation during the 
heat of the day, and even, in summer, for sleeping at night. 
The free current of air prevented, in a great measure, the 
intrusion of insects, which are the great plague in hot and 
moist climates. For the same purpose nets were also used, 
as in the tropical regions at the present day. A wind-con- 
ductor was employed to ventilate the house, similar in 
principle to the wind-sails used on board the modern ships — 
of war to ventilate the lower decks. The windows were 
small, without glass, as has been already said, and secured 
by wooden shutters, which opened in the manner of doors, 
like most of those on the continent of Europe at the present 
day. 
The villas or country-houses of the Egyptians were on a 
still more extensive scale than their town-houses. _ They in- 
cluded spacious gardens, watered by canals, communicating 
with the Nile, and were also supplied with large reservoirs 
of water, to be used when the river was low. The grounds 
were enclosed by an outer wail of brick, and within this 
the several different parts of the establishment, such as the 
garden, the offices, the stables, and the different wings of the 
house, had each its separate brick enclosure, sometimes 
supported by a granite basement. The entrance was 
through folding gates, standing between lofty towers, as in 
the propylea of the temples, with a smaller door on each 
side. These gave admittance to an open court planted 
with trees: on the right and left were large reservoirs in 
front of the entrances to the right and left wings of the 
house, and between these wings was a large open avenue, 
planted with trees, which conducted to the gardens. Each 
wing was a large separate establishment, including a court 
planted with trees, and several suites of apartments em- 
ployed as store-rooms, parlors, receiving-rooms and bed- 
chambers. The stables for the horses and the coach-houses 
were in another building at the back part of the court : the 
farm-yard and caus Tae a separate enclosure at some 
distance from the house, though within the outer wall. 
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Some of the villas were ornamented with obelisks and propy- 
lea like the temples, and appear to have contained chapels or 
apartments consecrated to religious exercises. The gardens 
attached to these villas were laid out in various forms, the es- 
sential point in all being an ample supply of water. For rais- 
ing water they had no better machinery than the common 
bucket and pole: the water-wheel now generally used in 
Egypt was unknown, and seems to be an Arabian invention. 
Water was conducted round the garden in little canals, or 
carried in buckets, suspended from a sort of yoke, which 
passed across the shoulders. This was the common method 
of carrying all heavy articles. The garden was divided into 
avenues of ornamental trees, orchards and vineyards, each 
in general, with its separate enclosure. The plan of a large 
one, belonging to one of the kings, a drawing of which is 
given by the distinguished antiquarian, Professor Rossellini, 
and copied in the work before us, was as follows. 

The garden was square and enclosed by an embattled wall, 
with a canal in front connected with the river. Between 
the canal and the wall was an avenue of various trees. In the 
middle of the front was the entrance, through a lofty door 
decorated with hieroglyphical inscriptions, including the 
owner’s name. In the gateway were several rooms, appro- 
priated to the porter and to the reception of visitors; and 
from this building-a back door conducted to the vineyard, 
which occupied the centre of the garden. This was a 
smaller square enclosure planted with vines, which were 
trained on trellis-work, supported by transverse rafters, 
resting on pillars. At the upper end were suites of rooms 
on three different stories, with windows opening upon the 
garden, and affording a fresh current of air, which made 
the apartment an agreeable retreat in summer. On the 
outside of the vineyard wall were planted rows of palm- 
trees, and other rows just within the outer wall in its whole 
extent. The space between contained four large reservoirs 
of water, bordered by grass plots, and was planted with or- 
namental trees and beds of flowers. Pleasure-houses were 
placed at intervals among the trees; the reservoirs were 
adorned with lotus flower, and covered with birds of various 
kinds, particularly geese, which formed one of the principal 
articles of food among the Egyptians. Each reservoir, with 
the grounds immediately around it, was enclosed by a se- 
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parate wall. The whole must have formed an establish- 
ment not inferior in magnificence to the most extensive and 
elegant gardens in any part of Europe. Aranjuez, the cele- 
brated Paradise of the kings of Spain, Versailles and Hamp- 
ton Court, are certainly not to be compared ‘with it. If any 
thing parallel can be found in modern Europe, it must be in 
the princely domains of some of the wealthy proprietors 
of Great Britain, Poland or Russia. 

In some cases trees of various kinds, particularly fig-trees, 
were planted among the vines. Hence, probably, the con- 
nection in which they are spoken of in scripture: “ Every 
man under his vine and his fig-tree.” Great care was 
taken to preserve the vineyards from the intrasion of birds, 
and boys were employed, near the time of vintage, with 
slings to frighten them away. Monkeys appear to have 
been trained to lend their aid in gathering grapes and other 
fruit. They are represented in the paintings as handing 
fruit from the trees to the men, and are occasionally shown 
in the act of taking advantage of their position to devour a 
portion themselves. In some parts of Africa, monkeys are 
still trained to perform several menial offices, and, particu- 
larly, that of torch-bearers at festivals. The grapes were 
carried from the vineyard in deep wicker baskets to the 
Wine-press, where the juice was squeezed out by hand- 
presses, or trodden out by the naked feet. It was received 
in reservoirs, where it went through the process of ferment- 
ation, and was then taken out in small vases with a long 
spout, and poured into earthen wine-jars, which were care- 
fully sealed up and stored for use. A small quantity of 
resin or bitumen was put into each jar, to improve the fla- 
vor, and aid in preserving the wine. This practice is still 
in use among the Greeks. 

The Egyptian wines were highly valued, particularly those 
of Mareotis, Tenia and Anthylla,—all gravelly and sandy re- 
gions, beyond the reach of inundation, and, of course, propi- 
tious to the culture of the vine. Athenzeus describes the Mare- 
otic wine as white,sweet and light, with a fragrant bouquet,— 
notastringent, and butslightly affecting the head. Healsocom- 
mends the Teniotic very highly for its fine aroma. The Tha- 
sian and Mareotic wines are mentioned by Virgil, as among 
the best known. Wine was freely used by the Cevetane in 
their religious sacrifices, and as a drink by persons of both 
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sexes. In this particular their practice differed from that of 
Rome, where the women were not permitted to drink wine. 
In proof of the severity with which this rule was enforced, 
Pliny mentions the case of Egnatius Mecenius, who beat 
his wife to death with a broom-stick (fuste) for drinking 
wine out of the cask, and when brought to trial for the act, 
was acquitted by Romulus. It may be remarked, however, 
that the reports of cases tried at Rome in the time of 
Romulus are not very full or authentic. The same author 
cites from Fabius Pictor the case of another married lady, 
who was starved to death by her relations for breaking the 
seal of a drawer, that contained the keys of the wine cellar. 
Cato, the Elder advised his friends to kiss their female re- 
latives once or twice a day, in order to ascertain by the 
smell of their breath whether they had been drinking wine. 
Whether “the old Roman” had any other motive in adopting 
or recommending this system, and whether it was prac- 
tised upon females of all sorts and ages, or only upon the 
young and handsome, we are not informed. The Egyptian 
women, as we said before, were allowed to drink wine, and 
appear to have used the indulgence without much scruple. 
In more than one of the frescoes, where ladies are repre- 
sented as assembled for social purposes, some of them are 
painted with lines proceeding in parabolic curves from their 
lips to the floor, which may have been intended to indicate 
figuratively the “ flow of soul,” that is supposed to take place 
on such occasions, but would, perhaps, admit of a less cha- 
ritable construction. 

Beside their wines the Egyptians made great use of 
beer, fabricated, like our’s, from barley, and flavored 
with lupines and some other »itter herbs, hops not being 
known. This beer was in high repute, and so generally 
consumed that the Egyptians were sometimes derided by 
foreigners, as a nation of beer-drinkers,—particularly by 
the Greeks, who were no great partisans of John Barley- 
corn, In the Suppliants of Eschylus, which we have al- 
ready quoted for another purpose, Pelasgus tells the Egyp- 
tian herald, who has been sent to threaten war, in case the 
suppliants are received, that the invaders will be encountered 
by men, not beer-barrels: or, in Potter’s feeble paraphrase : 


You shall be met by men, whose lively blood 
Dull draughts of barley-wine have never clogg’d. 
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We know not what the German Burschen would say to this 
disparaging description of their favorite Cerevis. Pelasgus 
would be rated, we fear, as little better than a Philistine. 
The Egyptian beer had the effect of the strongest wines, in 
producing exhiliration and even drunkenness, Aristotle 
tells us, that the forms of intoxication, produced by these 
two liquors, are’so far different, that the wine-bibber, when 
he loses his footing, uniformly falls upon his face, the beer- 
drinker on his back. This remark of the learned Stagyrite 
may, perhaps, be thought, as the French say, to “ merit con- 
firmation,” and would form a very suitable subject of discus- 
sion for some beer-commers at Heidelberg or Gottingen. 

The houses of the wealthy classes in Egypt were fur- 
nished with couches, ottomans, tables, chairs, and stools of 
various forms ; in short, precisely the same articles that are 
used in christian countries at the present day. We may 
add, that the materials employed, and even the fashions of 
these articles, were nearly the same as are now in use. In- 
deed, the European workmen of the present century have 
purposely imitated the Egyptian models, as the most elegant 
that could be devised. Ebony, inlaid with ivory and rare 
woods, was a frequent material for ornamental furniture. 
Fauteuils, chairs and couches were covered with cloth or 
leather, richly painted in graceful patterns ; the legs, or sup- 
porters of these articles, were wrought into the forms of 
animals, or sometimes men, represented as captives, and 
richly painted or gilt. In chairs of a cheaper kind, the seat 
was often of interlaced strings, or thongs of leather. Most 
of the chairs and stools were of about the same height with 
ours. Camp-stools and foot-stools were, also, in use. The 
tables were of wood, metal or stone, and of various shapes 
and sizes, according to the purposes for which they were 
used. It may be remarked here, that the Egyptians were 
in the habit of sitting at their meals, which was also the 
practice of the early Greeks and Romans. The practice 
of reclining on couches was of later date, and it is really 
singular that so inconvenient a fashion should ever have 
gained favor, especially as an improvement on the prece- 
ding methods. It is said*to have been introduced at Rome 
from Carthage, after the Punic wars. The couches, placed 
in the parlors, were occasionally used at night as beds. The 
pillow was a block of wood, resting on a sort of stand or 
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pedestal, and hollowed out on the top, so as to afford an 
opening for the head. Pillows of this kind were sometimes 
made of alabaster, with an elegant grooved or fluted shaft, 
ornamented with hieroglyphics, carved in intaglio, and 
painted of a blue color. Cushions were, probably, placed 
upon the hollow part of these pillows, when they were used. 
The frame-work of the bedsteads was often of interwoven 
palm-branches, which are still in general use for this pur- 
pose in Egypt. Bronze and other metals were sometimes 
employed, including, probably, iron,—for we find from 
Scripture, that the bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, was of 
that metal. 

The Egyptian paintings frequently represent meetings 
for social and convivial purposes, and give a very complete 
view of the usages observed on such occasions. When 
invited to dinner, the party assembled about noon, and 
arrived successively in carriages, palanquins borne by 
servants, or on foot. In the two last cases, the guest was 
often attended by a servant carrying a parasol over his 
head, and in the first case by running footmen, carrying a 
stool to alight upon, a writing table, and any other article 
that was likely to to be wanted. Ina painting, of which 
a copy is given, the company is represented in one part 
of the subject, as seated within the house, while, in another 
part, a guest arrives in his carriage, a running footman 
goes before to knock at the door, and two others follow 
the carriage, holding different articles in their hands. It 
may be remarked here, that the carriage chiefly in use 
among the Egyptians resembled the war-chariot of the 
Greeks and Romans, of which it was, doubtless, the model. 
The body was of wood, and was open behind, with a low 
curved front; the floor resting on an axle, supported by low 
wheels. There was no seat, and the owner stood upright 
on the floor, and drove the horse or horses by which the car 
was drawn. In the war-chariots he was generally accom- 
panied by an attendant, friend or esquire, who drove, and 
left the owner at liberty to use his arms. Palanquins, borne 
by servants, and wagons drawn by oxen, were also used. 
The latter are often employed for the conveyance of wo- 
men, by the Eastern nations of the present day. 

In Egypt, the two sexes met together in social parties, 
they alsodid in Rome. In Greece this was not usual with 
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ladies of respectable character, excepting among relations. 
As soon as the guest was seated, a servant brought ointment, 
and poured it upon his wig, while another presented him 
with a lotus flower, which he held in his hand during the 
entertainment. A garland of flowers was also placed upon 
his head, which was so arranged, that a single lotus flower 
fell down upon his forehead. Flowers, placed in jars, or 
made up into garlands, were distributed in profusion about 
the rooms, to be used as wanted, and were often brought in 
fresh from the garden during the festival. The particular 
reason, if there was any, for the preference given by the 
Egyptians to the lotus (Nymphea lotus, a species of lily,) 
over most other flowers, is not known. Qur author, on the 
authority of Diodorus, supposes that they intended, by using 
it, to intimate that as this plant flourishes only in marshy 
ground, so man would thrive best by freely moistening his 
clay. A better reason might be found in the fact, that it 
was a plant well suited to the soil, and was probably found 
in great luxuriance and profusion. The apartments were 
perfumed with myrrh, frankincense and other sweet odors ; 
the dresses worn by the guests were generally white, or of 
light colors: after the flowers had been distributed, wine 
was handed to each guest, who sometimes drank from the 
goblet or vase, and sometimes from a cup into which the 
liquor was poured. This ceremony afforded an opportunity 
for the display of wealth and taste in the materials and 
form of the vases and cups, which were of gold, silver, glass 
or porcelain, wrought in various shapes with great richness 
and elegance. 

During the intervals preceding and following the din- 
ner, the company were entertained with music and danc- 
ing, executed by performers introduced for the purpose. 
The modern system, according to which the company 
assume the task of entertaining themselves by their own 
dancing, would have been considered in Egypt, as it is 
by the Eastern nations of the present day, a proof of virtual 
insanity. Our author describes in great detail, the musical 
instruments employed by the Egyptians, and the character 
of their dances. ‘They were not materially different from 
those now in use. In a painting at Beni-Hassan, executed 
at least 3,500 years ago, a dancing-girl is represented ex- 
tending one leg till it forms a right angle with the other, and 
maintaining her position with a firmness of attitude, and 
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mathematical precision of outline, that would have done no 
discredit to the “divine Fanny.” The dancing-girls are 
commonly represented in long, loose dresses, of a trans- 
parent texture, through which the form is distinctly seen. 
Under this they wore nothing but a narrow girdle, adorned 
with beads and other ornaments, which passed round the 
hips. Sometimes there is no indication of any dress what- 
ever, except the girdle. Our author, who is rather partial to 
his Egyptians, supposes, that in these cases, the outline of the 
robe must have been effaced, since it can hardly be imagined, 
that “a highly civilized people, like the Egyptians, were so 
depraved, as to admit, or to allow their artists to record, a 
dance of naked women in the presence of men, or that the 
priesthood would permit such exhibitions.” This suppo- 
sition of our author is, however, a rather hazardous one. To 
say nothing of the practice in ancient Rome, where the 
female dancers habitua!ly appeared upon the public stage 
entirely without drapery,—we should have thought, that the 
present usage of the most highly civilised nations of Europe 
might have satisfied his doubts in this particular. The very 
slight costume of the Taglionis and Elsslers can hardly be 
considered as altering the case, either to the moral sense or 
the eye. 

In connection with music and dancing feats of agility and 
skill were exhibited by the dancing-girls and other hired per- 
formers, many of which are represented in the paintings. 
The games and amusements in use among the Egyptians, 
must have been nearly the same with ours. Rameses III. 
is represented in the paintings playing with the ladies 
of his family at a game which must have resembled our 
draughts,;—the pieces being of two colors, and all of the 
same shape and size. Dice have been found among the 
ruins of Thebes, made of ivory and marked in precisely the 
same manner with ours. hrowing and catching balls 
appears to have been a favorite amusement with the ladies. 
Some of the players are occasionally represented as sitting 
on the backs of others. Wrestling, running, bull-fights and 
encounters with sticks were among the sports of the people. 
It may be mentioned to the honor of the Egyptians, that 
the practice of compelling prisoners of war to fight with 
wild beasts, and with each other as gladiators, was un- 
known among them. These abominations were the pro- 
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duct of a later period, and of the rank moral corruption of 
the Roman empire. Drawings and specimens of the toys 
and sports of the Egyptian children have been preserved,— 
such as dolls of both sexes,—rude wooden figures of men 
moved by strings,—and monsters of various descriptions. 
The play-room of the children, like the workshop of the 
artist, and the family parlor, seems to have been, in its fur- 
niture, a very close prototype of that of our own day. 

To return from this digression to the company, whom 
we left with their wigs anointed and garlanded, and with 
their lotus-flowers in their hands,—sipping their wine, and 
enjoying the dancing and music in expectation of dinner. 
The master and mistress of the house sate together at the 
upper end of the room, sometimes on the same large 
seat. The men and women were sometimes placed se- 
parately in different parts of the room, and sometimes inter- 
mixed. The dinner was served on round tables, supported 
by a single shaft in the middle, and not more than a foot 
and a half high. The dishes were placed directly upon the 
table, without the intervention of any tray, cloth or cover- 
ing, and it appears probable that each person had a separate 
table, as is now the case in China. ‘The company sate on 
low stools or chairs.—sometimes on the floor. Plates, knives, 
forks, and even chop-sticks were unknown. Ladles and 
spoons were employed in conveying the liquid dishes to 
the mouth, and fingers for the solid. Wine was handed by 
the servants in goblets, and poured by them into cups, 
which, when used, were taken away. Washing after din- 
ner, as may well be supposed, when it is taken in this man- 
ner, was considered indispensable. The early Greeks and 
Romans employed small round tables, similar tq those of 
the Egyptians, but afterwards made use of long ones, cor- 
responding more nearly in form with ours. When the 
courses were changed, the tables were removed with the 
dishes upon them, and brought back with another freight. 
The fashion of separate tables, though it appears singular 
to us, was, perhaps, after all, more convenient than ours. 
The company were seated more at their ease,—the servants 
had freer access to the tables, and the guests; and the re- 
moval of the tables, when the courses were changed, su- 
perseded the necessity of brushing and changing the table 
cloth—one of the least agreeable incidents of a modern 
dinner party. 
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The dishes consisted of soup, fish, meat,—boiled, roasted 
and dressed in various other ways,—game, poultry, a pro- 
fusion of vegetables and fruit, with pastry and confection- 
ary. The most common soup was made of lentiles. Soup 
of this kind is said in the Bible to have been given by 
Jacob to Esau. The favorite meat was beef, and the 
goose was the favorite sort of poultry. There was also a 
great consumption of chickens, which, as is well known, 
were hatched out by artificial heat in ovens,—a method 
which is still in use in Egypt. Bread was made of the 
same materials as at the present day,—the best, of wheat, 
the inferior sorts, of barley, rye, and doore. Herodotus 
fell into a singular error on this subject, when he states that 
the Egyptians considered it a disgrace to make use of 
wheaten or barley bread, and employed, exclusively, for 
this purpose the doora.* This is now, and probably 
always has been, the common food of the poorer classes ; 
but it is certain from the paintings, and from various pas- 
sages in the ancient writers, that wheaten bread was re- 
garded as the best. [rom this, and some other errors our 
author draws the conclusion, that Herodotus, while in 
Egypt, did not frequent the best society. The poorer 
classes ate but little meat, and lived chiefly, as in al! other 
countries,wexcepting this, upon vegetables, among which 
lentiles for soup, doora for bread, with cucumbers, onions, 
cabbages, and radishes, held a principal place. The onions 
of Egypt were uncommonly good, and were freely used by 
persons of all classes. In general the onion was more 
highly valued among the ancients, than it is with us, al- 
though the effect of eating it upon the breath did not escape 
attention. Charmides, in the Banquet of Xenophon, re- 
commends the use of it to husbands who are troubled with 
jealous wives; remarking that a woman who found her 
good-man’s breath, on his return from a ramble, pretty 
highly flavored with this vegetable, would naturally con- 
clude that he had not been in ladies’ company. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the proverbial discernment of 
the sex in regard to these matters could be put to sleep by 
so simple a contrivance. 

The most singular point in the economy of an Egyptian 
festival, was the practice of introducing at the close an 
image in ‘the form of a human mummy, from a foot and 


*Holcus sorghum, a species of millet. 
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a half to three feet long. This was shown successively to 
each of the guests, to warn him of his mortality, and of the 
transitory nature of earthly pleasures. Lucian, in his Es- 
say on Grief, says, that the Egyptians even introduced the 
real mummy of a deceased relative at their feasts, and placed 
it at table as one of the guests: a proceeding of which he 
declares himself to have been an eye-witness. The same, 
or a similar custom seems to have been in use among the 
Greeks and Romans, even as lately as the time of Petro- 
nius. One of the personages, introduced in his work, in 
describing an entertainment, at which he had been present, 
says: “’T’o us who were drinking and admiring the splen- 
dor of the entertainment, a silver image of a man was 
brought by a servant, so contrived that its joints and 
moveable vertebrae could be bent in any direction, After 
it had been produced upon the table two or three times, 
and had been made, by means of springs, to assume dif- 
ferent attitudes, our host exclaimed, “ what a miserable 
piece of vanity, after all, poor human nature is! To this 
complexion must we come at last. Let us enjoy life, 
then, while we have it.” According to this statement, 
the tendency of the ceremony in question, was of an 
epicurean character. Plutarch affirms, on the contrary, 
that it was intended to serve a moral purpose, and to 
temper the exuberance of convivial enjoyment, by suggest- 
ing thoughts of death and future retribution. 

It is rather remarkable that no representation is given 
in the paintings of the ceremony of marriage. But little 
is known respecting the form and incidents of that im- 
portant relation, as it existed in Egypt. Diodorus tells 
us that the Egyptians were permitted to marry any 
number of wives, with the exception of the priests, who 
were restricted to one. Herodotus states that it was 
customary to have only one wife. These statements are 
not essentially at variance, for whatever the law may 
be, the natural equality in the numbers of the sexes, and 
the general disposition in all to marry, render it im- 
possible that polygamy should ever prevail extensively in 
any community. The women in Egypt, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to remark, enjoyed a better social 
position than they did in Greece. They were permitted 
to mingle’ freely with the other sex in society, and were 
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capable of succession to the throne. Diodorus even affirms 
that it was part of the marriage contract, that the wife should 
govern the husband, and that no objection should be made 
by him to her commands, whatever they might be. Our 
author, without assigning any reasons for his scepticism, 
affects to doubt, whether the indulgences granted to the sex 
could have been carried so far, and whether their right to 
command could have extended beyond the management of 
the house and the regulation of domestic affairs, It is cer- 
tain, however, that in one of the Idyls of Theocritus, of 
which the scene is laid at Alexandria in Egypt, the women 
speak of their husbands, as a sort of menial servants, sub- 
ject to their orders, and even as such, not of the best quality : 


PRAXINSE. 
These husbands are so stupid! some days since 
I sent out mine to buy a wash,—some white 
And red for my complexion,—and what, think you, 
He brought me home? A jug of pure, fresh water! 


GORGO. 
My Diocledas is but little better 
In making purchases :—but yesterday 
He undertook to get some colored wools 
For my embroidery, and I do assure you 
He bought me, at a most enormous rate, 
The poorest article, &c. 

If our information ‘respecting the marriage ceremonies 
of the Egyptians is rather scanty, that which regards their 
treatment of the dead is proportionably ample, and of the 
most curious kind. A few notices on this head may not 
be wholly uninteresting. 

On the death of a person of consideration, the femeies of 
the family left the body, and covering their heads and faces 
with earth, ran through the streets, with their bosoms ex- 
posed, striking themselves and uttering loud lamentations. 
This is still the usage in Egypt, as we learn from the work 
of Mr. Lane, on the manners of the modern Egyptians. 
The practice of embalming the body, and the mode in 
which the operation was performed, are too familiarly 
known to require description. The body, after having been 
embalmed, was packed in a case, which was made to re- 
semble the form, usually attributed to the God Osiris, who 
was considered the judge of the dead. The name of 
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Osiris was also given to the body so prepared, and it was 
made the object of religious worship, being regarded as a 
symbol of the portion of ‘the divine essence, ‘which had con- 
stituted the soul of the deceased individual, and which, 

after death, had been réunited to the Deity. This account of 
the matter, which is given by our author, does not agree 
very well with a subsequent passage, in which he re- 
presents the Egyptians as holding the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. If the soul, immediately after 
death, was réunited to the divinity, it would not, of course, 
animate the forms of various other animals, and afterwards 
réappear again on earth in human shape,—which was the 
system of the metempsychosis. ‘That this latter was the or- 
thodox, or generally received doctrine in Egypt is certain 
from the concurrent testimony of several Greek writers of 
the highest authority ; and we know no authority for the 
assertion that they supposed the soul to be réunited imme- 
diately after death, to the Deity. Our author does not cite 
any, but seems to found his opinion entirely on the fact, 

that the dead body was packed in a case made to resemble 
the god Osiris, and received his name. He notices himself 
the discrepancy alluded to, but does not attempt to account 
for it. It is not improbable that the doctrine of the metemp- 
sychosis may have been a part of the popular mythology, 
and that if an immediate réunion with the divine essence or 
secret, taught to those who were initiated into the mysteries, 
of the nature of which very little is known. 

After the body had been embalmed, and made up into a 
mummy, it was kept for some time in the house of the family 
of the deceased, before it was finally committed to the tomb. 
During this period it was treated as a symbol or emblem of 
the divinity ;—being taken occasionally from the closet in 
which it was kept, and placed upon an altar, where religious 
services were performed in honor of it by a priest, and offer- 
ings made to it, consisting of cakes, flowers and fruit. Wives 
sometimes retained the bodies of their husbands at home, 
until their own death, in order to be buried at the same time 
with them. During the interval between the death and 
burial of the deceased, feasts were held, as was the custom 
with all the ancient, and is with many modern nations. The 
same usages were observ ed on these, as on other festive 
occasions. It would not have been, unnatural that the 
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mummy of the deceased should be brought in, at such a 
feast, to be seen by the company, and it is, therefore, alto- 
gether probable that the usage alluded to ‘above of intro- 
ducing a human image on such occasions, was either con- 
fined to funeral feasts, or had its origin in them, and was 
afterwards extended to others. Herodotus, accordingly, in 
speaking of this usage, gives to the image introduced the 
name of Osiris, which, as we have seen, was the designation 
of the mummy. Sometimes the mummy, instead of being 
kept at home, was placed in a chamber in the family tomb, 
over the vault, in which it was finally deposited. In this 
case the religious services were performed, and the offerings 
made in this chamber. Offerings of this kind were strictly 
prohibited by the Hebrew law, probably with a view to the 
customs prevailing in Egypt. ‘The living body could not 
be taken for debt, but it was not uncommon to borrow money 
on a pledge of the mummy of a parent or relative, in which 
case,—if the debt was not paid agreeably to the contract,— 
the creditor had the right to prevent the burial, and even to 
take possession of the family tomb. 'This was a condition 
of a very stringent kind, for the burial of the body was con- 
sidered as a thing of the highest importance, and as exer- 
cising a material influence on the condition of the deceased 
in another state of being. 

The burial, when it took place, was a matter of very great 
form and ceremony, at least with persons of high consider- 
ation. Each city had its cemetery, comprehending a general 
repository for the undistinguished dead, and separate tombs 
for private families of rank. The latter were constructed in 
the most expensive and elegant style. 'They consisted, ac- 
cording to their extent, of one or more chambers, sometimes 
built of brick or granite, and sometimes excavated in the 
solid rock. Under these chambers was a pit or vault, vary- 
ing from twenty to seventy feet in depth, on the sides of 
which were shelves with recesses, where the mummies were 
finally deposited. This usage explains the phrases so fre- 
quently applied in Scripture to the dead :—“ They that go 
down to the pit ;” “'They whose tombs are in the side of 
the pit.” The pit was closed with masonry after the body 
had been deposited, and was not réopened till the next fu- 
neral. The sepulchral chambers were richly ornamented ; 
particularly with the paintings, to which we have made such 
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frequent allusion. The royal sepulchres were, of course, the 
most magnificent, and the remains of some of them, which 
are still in existence, are among the most splendid specimens 
of Egyptian architecture. The entrance to a tomb was 
sometimes adorned with a garden, in which flowers were 
reared by the friends of the deceased. 

The access to the cemeteries of the large cities was over a 
sacred lake, and it appears probable that every province, or 
chome, as they were called by the Greeks, had its lake, spe- 
cially consecrated to this purpose, over which the funeral 
convoy of all persons of consideration residing in the pro- 
vince was required to pass. These funeral processions form, 
as might naturally be expected, a frequent subject of the 
paintings in the sepulchres. The order observed in one, 
which took place at the interment of a person designated as 
a Royal Scribe, (Secretary of State,) was as follows : 

At the head of the procession walked a number of servants, 
carrying tables, laden with fruit, cakes, flowers, vases of 
ointment, wine and other liquids, with three young geese 
and a calf, to be used in sacrifice,—also chairs, wooden 
tablets, napkins and other articles necessary for the same 
purpose. After these followed other servants, in several 
divisions, carrying various articles, nearly in the following 
order: the small closets in which the mummies of the 
deceased and of his ancestors had been kept at home, and 
which sometimes contained images of the gods, daggers, 
bows, sandals and fans; a table of offerings, accompanied 
by chairs, couches, boxes, and a chariot; after which came 
the coachman, with a pair of horses yoked to another car, 
which he drove, following himself on foot, from respect to 
his master. This was succeeded by other divisions of ser- 
vants, carrying other articles similar to those just men- 
tioned, and including, in addition, a sacred boat, with the 
mysterious eye of Osiris, images of blue pottery, represent- 
ing the deceased under the form of Osiris, and the bird em- 
blematic of the soul. This part of the procession was closed 
by seven or eight men, bearing upon staves cases filled with 
flowers and bottles for libation, and seven or eight women in 
mourning dresses, beating their breasts, throwing dust upon 
their heads, and singing funeral songs in honor of the de- 
ceased. One of the mourning women is looking back to a 
statue of the God of Letters placed on a sledge borne by four 
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men. Last came the officiating priest, dressed in his 
leopard-skin robe, carrying the censer and vase for libation, 
and accompanied by his attendants, with the other necessary 
articles. 

Finally followed the sarcophagus, containing the body, 
placed in the consecrated boat, which was to convey it over 
the lake, and which rested on a sledge, drawn by four oxen 
and seven men, under the direction of the marshal of the 
procession. ‘The nearest female relatives of the deceased,— 
including his widow and children, sate in the boat at either 
end of the sarcophagus, and another priest walked by its 
side. The sarcophagus was an oblong square, considerably 
larger than the coffins of the present day, and constructed with 
pannels in the sides, one of which was sometimes taken out, 
to shew the head of the deceased. It was painted with em- 
blematic devices, and ornamented with flowers. Behind the 
hearse followed the male relatives of the deceased in mourn- 
ing dresses and attitudes, who closed the procession. 

On arriving at the jake the procession stopped, and a sort 
of court was formed, for the decision of the question, whe- 
ther the deceased was entitled to a solemn burial in conse- 
crated ground. The particulars of this proceeding are given 
by Diodorus. He states that the court was composed of 
forty-two judges, who assembled agreeably to a previous 
public notice of the time when the funeral was to take place. 
The judges took their seats in a semi-circle, near the banks 
of the lake, and proclamation was made for all persons, who 
might have any charge against the character of the deceased, 
to come forward and offer it. If charges were made and 
satisfactorily established, the deceased was deprived of the 
privilege of burial in sacred ground ; the procession went no 
farther, and the body was interred on the side of the lake 
nearest the city, without ceremony. If charges were made 
and not established by sufficient evidence, the accuser was 
severely punished. In this case, or if no charges were made, 
permission was given for the funeral to proceed. The 
mourning relatives then ceased from their lamentations, and 
pronounced encomiums on the deceased, which were re- 
ceived with acclamations by the multitude. Persons of the 
highest rank were not exempted from this ceremony, which 
extended even to the kings. ‘The high priest, in this case, 
began with a eulogy on the deceased monarch, te which the 
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people replied by acclamation, if his reign had been ap- 
proved ; if not, charges were brought forward, and if they 
were proved he was deprived of burial. It would be natural, 
at first view, to suppose that this proceeding could be little 
else than a mere form, especially in the case of kings, and 
other persons of high distinction, who were, probably, the 
only ones subjected to it. Diodorus, however, affirms, 
that there were several cases on record, of kings, who were 
deprived of the honor of the customary solemn funeral by 
the opposing voice of the people; and our author thinks, 
that the evidence of the sculptures in one of the tombs of 
the kings of Thebes is conclusive on this point. In this 
case the name of the monarch has been erased, which shows 
that he was not admitted to the consecrated precincts of the 
royal cemetery. 

Where no charges were brought against the deceased, or 
where those which were brought were disproved, permission 
was given, as we have said, for the funeral to proceed. The 
persons composing the procession then embarked, with their 
respective freights, in boats prepared for the purpose ; the 
sarcophagus being taken from the hearse, and placed in the 
consecrated boat, which brought up the bier. In this way 
they crossed the lake. The consecrated boat which bore 
the sarcophagus, was called Baris,—the original of the mo- 
dern term Bier. 'The meaning of this word is, boat of the 
sun: and it was so called because the progress of the saul 
through the various scenes which intervened between death 
and a future revival, was supposed to be typified by the pro- 
gress of the sun through the successive hours of the night, 
which was symbolically repesented as performed in a boat 
through the various divisions of some vast imaginary sea. 
The boatman, as his name is given by the Greek historian, 
was the well-known Charon. It appears, from the office 
assigned to this personage, as well as from the name itself, 
that the word is a modification of the Egyptian Hor or Ho- 
rus, the son of Osiris and Isis, and the third person of the 
Theban Trimity. On reaching the opposite side of the lake 
the procession formed again, and marched to the cemetery, 
where a sacrifice was offered by the priest. The sarcoph- 
agus was then deposited in one of the chambers, and the pro- 
cession returned to the city, without recrossing the lake, by 
land. ‘The body, as has been already said, often remained 
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for some time in the sepulchral chamber, where it was made 
the object of religious ceremonies, and visits from the family, 
before it was finally carried into the vault. The act of ac- 
quittal, or license to be interred in consecrated ground, 
which had been read by the priest after the trial, is usually 
sculptured in the tombs, near the entrance. In this docu- 
ment the deceased, speaking in the first person, represents 
himself as not having been guilty of the various actions 
which were made crimes by the Egyptian law, enumerating 
them separately in succession. The number of judges com- 
posing this court, and which, as we have said, amounted to 
forty-two, was also that of the assessors in the ordinary 
courts of justice. It is supposed by Champollion, though, 
we believe, without any precise authority, that this was the 
number of the acts rendered criminal by the Egyptian law, 
and that each judge was charged with the duty of trying and 
punishing for one particular crime. But this idea does not 
appear very probable. 

In connection with the subject of the consecrated boat, 
we may remark that the pleasure-barges with which the 
Egyptians navigated the Nile, and which are often repre- 
sented in the paintings, were fitted up with great eare 
and richly ornamented. They had a spacious and lofty 
cabin, built up in the centre, in the manner of that of the 
modern canal-boats; and were generally moved by one 
square sail, with a number of oars in proportion to their size. 
A standard was erected near the head, bearing generally as 
a device the figure of some one of the sacred animals. Every 
part of the hull and rigging was covered with paint and 
gilding: the sails were often of colored cloth. The bril- 
liancy and beauty of these pleasure-boats was one of the 
first things that attracted the notice of strangers on their 
arrival in Egypt. The custom of the country in this respect 
continued long after the Roman invasion, and became a 
subject of particular observation with the Saracens, when, 
under the Caliph Omar, they entered Egypt in the seventh 
century. It appears, therefore, that there is a good historical 
foundation for the magnificent description given by Shak- 
speare of Cleopatra’s barge. We are not aware that he had 
any other direct authority for the passage in question, than 
the remark made by Pliny, that the sails of the vessel, which 
bore Cleopatra and Antony to and from Actium, on the day 
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of the great battle, were purple. Shakspeare seems to have 
had this hint in view, as he introduces the same circumstance 
at the beginning of his description; but the reader almost 
loses sight of it afterwards, in the midst of the number and 
variety of the images with which it is surrounded by the 
rich imagination of the poet. hough the passage is familiar 
to every reader of taste, we are tempted to quote it, as a happy 
iliustration of this part of our subject, and a proof that Shak- 
speare, even on occasions where his fancy seems to have 
been running almost wild, has not “ outstepped the modesty 
of nature :” 


The barge she sate in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 
Purple the sails ; and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person 
It beggared al] description: she did lie 

In her pavilion (cloth of gold of tissue) 
O’erpicturing that Venus, where we see 

The fancy out-work nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling cupids, 
With diverse-colored fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks, which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes 

And made their bends adornings ; at the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 
Swells with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. 


To return, however, from this digression. The scene 
which we have been describing, appears to have been a sort 
of dramatic representation of the future judgment after 
death, as it was understood in the popular mythology of the 
time. This latter subject is, also, generally treated in con- 
nection with that of the funeral procession. ‘The court, for 
judgment after death, is held by Osiris, as the presiding 
magistrate, assisted, like his prototype on earth, by forty-two 
assessors. They were represented, in human form, with the 
heads of different animals,—the usual method of indicating 
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the gods. They held their session at the entrance of 
Amenti,—the Egyptian Paradise-—which is guarded by a 
monster, variously depicted in different paintings, but most 
frequently as a hippopotamus,—the prototype of the Greek 
triple-headed Cerberus. Near the gate the scales of justice 
are erected, and Anubis, the “ Weigher and Guager,” for the 
purpose in question, throws into one scale the heart of the 
deceased, and into the other, the emblem of Truth. If, on 
being weighed in this way in the balances, the soul on trial 
be found wanting, Osiris pronounces sentence upon him by 
inclining his sceptre, and condemns to return to earth in the 
form of some unclean animal. In one of the drawings, of 
which a copy is given, a soul, in this unfortunate condition, is 
represented in the act of withdrawing from the judgment-seat 
under the guise of a pig, and with the downcast and mel- 
ancholy air, which a soul, so uncomfortably lodged, might 
naturally be expected to exhibit. Over the animal is 
inscribed, in hieroglyphic characters, the word gluttony, 
which was probably the besetting sin of the deceased. In 
another painting, a soul, which has obtained a favorable 
sentence, is conducted by Horus into the presence of Osiris, 
under another aspect, who receives him, seated on his throne 
in the midst of the waters, with the goddesses Isis and 
Nepthys by his side, and having before him an enormous 
lotus, on whose expanded flowers stand erect in miniature 
human forms, surrounded by the heads of different animals, 
the four Genii of Paradise. Our author remarks that this 
scene has a remote analogy to that of the four beasts and 
twenty-four elders, described in the book of Revelations. 
The period employed by a guilty soul in passing various 
forms before it was permitted to resume another human 
shape, is stated by Herodotus at three thousand years. ‘The 
loss of burial in consecrated ground, was understood to in- 
volve an exclusion from the abode of the blessed hereafter ; 
at least fora long period. Virgil, in the sixth book of the 
Eneid, which is evidently founded on the mythology of the 
Egyptians, represents the souls of those who were not 
regularly buried as wandering for a hundred years on the 
banks of the Styx, before they were permitted to cross. 
There was an obvious incongruity in the supposition that 
the deceased was tried and received a final sentence involv- 
ing his future happiness, first, before burial, and again after- 
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wards. But inconsistency and absurdity are too common in 
all systems of popular mythology to excite even a momen- 
tary sentiment of surprise. 

Of the ruins of sepulchral monuments the remains of the 
Royal Cemetery at Thebes (Biban el Molouk) are the 
most magnificent. They are described in a very interest- 
ing manner by Champollion in his Thirteenth Letter,—par- 
ticularly that of Rameses V. We regret that our limits 
will not permit us to copy it entire. Over the entrance is a 
composition representing Osiris.as the setting sun, with Isis 
and Nepthys by his side, and the deceased king in the act 
of adoration,—intended to intimate, that the death of the 
king was a mere introduction to a future state of existence, 
as the setting of the sun is naturally followed by the next 
rising. ‘The sun was the symbol, or emblem of royalty, and 
the Egyptian name for that luminary, Ra, is the basis of the 
common royal titie Phra, which is given in scripture under 
the Hebrew form Pharaoh,—or, according to a more cor- 
rect mode of writing the word,—Phrah. Over the com- 
position, at the entrance, is the following inscription in 
hieroglyphics : “Thus saith Osiris, the Lord of Heaven : 
(Amenti) I have granted thee a dwelling-place in my holy 
mountain with the kings that were before thee, even unto 
thee, my son Rameses,” &c. In general, the style of the in- 
scriptions appear to resemble, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, that of the Bible ;—a fact, we may add, which 
renders, if possible, still more striking the contrast between 
the purity of the Hebrew doctrine, and the complicated, and 
often absurd and revolting fables of the Egyptian mythology. 
The sepulchre consists of a long suite of vast and lofty 
halls, magnificently ornamented with richly colored sculp- 
tures. ‘The predominant idea throughout the whole of these 
compositions, is that of the progress of the sun through the 
several hours of the day and night symbolically repre- 
sented ; and, in connection with it,—as being supposed to be 
typified by it,—the progress of the soul through the suc- 
cessive scenes of enjoyment or suffering, which were to in- 
tervene between the death of the individual and his sub- 
sequent revival in another human shape. We translate from 
Champollion a portion of this curious description: 


“After the general subjects, which occupy the first rooms, we come, 
inthe next following galleries and halls toa more detailed exposition. 
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These are covered, on one side, with a long series of painted sculptures, 
representing the passage of the Sun through the upper hemisphere, 
which indicates the progress of the king through life, and, on the opposite 
walls, the passage of the Sun through the lower hemisphere, which in- 
dicates the progress of the king through the other world after death. 
The former scene is divided into twelve parts, separated from each other 
by gates, richly sculptured, and guarded by enormous serpents. These 
are the gates of the twelve hours of the day, the serpents have all 
characteristic names, such as the serpent with the shining face,—the ser- 
pent with the fiery eye,—the horn of the world, &c. By the side of these 
terrible porters is constantly read the inscription in hieroglyphics :— 
‘He keeps watch at this gate, and opens it for the god Sun.’ Near 
the first gate, which is supposed to open at sunrise, the twenty-four 
hours of the astronomical day are sculptured in human forms, having 
each a star over its head, and turning toward the interior of the sepul- 
chre, as if to indicate the course which the god is to take, and the order 
in which the sculptures are to be examined. In each of the twelve divi- 
sions of this series, is introduced the boat, in which theSun is supposed 
to make his progress, moving on the ocean of primeval fluid or ether, 
which was regarded in the old Egyptian philosophy as the original 
principle of the physical world. The Sun is attended by the other dei- 
ties, who lend him their aid in his successive labors ; and represent- 
ations are given of the celestial regions, which he traverses, and the 
mythological scenes appropriate to each. 

“In the division corresponding with the first hour, or that of sunrise, 
for example, the boat gets under way, and the god receives the ado- 
ration of the spirits of the East. In the second division we find the 
great serpent Apophis,—the Python of the Greeks, representing the 
principle of evil,—who is the brother and enemy of the Sun. In the 
third, the god reaches the celestial sphere, in which the fate of souls is 
decided, and their connection with the bodies, which they are to inhabit 
during their transmigrations. The judge, (here called the God Atmou,) 
is seated on his tribunal, engaged in weighing in his balances the souls, 
that successively appear before him: one of these has just been found 
wanting, and is in the act of returning to the earth in a boat, under the 
convoy of attendant monsters, in the form of an enormous swine,—above 
which is inscribed in large characters the word gludtony,—indicating the 
besetting sin of the deceased, who was probably some notorious glutton 
of the time.” This is the subject which has been already alluded to 
above. 

“In the fifth division, the god visits the Elysian Fields of the Egyptian 
mythology, inhabited by the fortunate souls, who are enjoying repose 
after their transmigrations on the earth. They wear on their heads 
ostrich feathers, the emblems of an upright and virtuous conduct. They 
are seen presenting offerings to the gods, or else, under the inspection of 
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the Lord of Heart’s Content, gathering fruit from the trees in this celes- 
tial garden. Others have sickles in their hands, and are supposed to reap 
the harvest of truth. Their inscription bears, ‘these happy souls make 
libations of water and oblations of grain from the fields of glory: they 
bear sickles and reap the fields that are allotted to them. The god Sun 
saith to them: ‘Take your sickles: reap your grain: bear it to your 
dwellings: enjoy it, and offer it to the gods witha pure heart.’’ Others 
are seen bathing, swimming and sporting in a vast reservoir, filled with 
pure primeval ether, under the superintendence of the god Celestial 
Nile. 

“In the following divisions the gods prepare to give battle to the 
great enemy of the sun, the serpent Apophis. They are armed with 
clubs, and provided with nets, for the monster inhabits the ocean, on 
which the boat of the sun moves. The nets are spread : the serpent is 
taken, and is drawn from the ocean by a cable attached to his neck, and 
held by the twelve gods, who are aided by a powerful and complicated 
machine, worked by the spirits of the four cardinal points. All their 
efforts would apparently prove ineffectual were it not for an enormous 
hand,—that of Ammon,—which rises from below, grasps the cable and 
overpowers the strength of the dragon. In the eleventh division the 
captive serpent is strangled, and in the last the god reaches the confines 
of the west, where the goddess Netphe,—the Thetis of the Greeks,— 
rises to the surface of the ocean and receives him to her bosom. 

“The passage of the sun through the lower hemisphere, or that of 
darkness, during the twelve hours of the night,—the counterpart of the 
preceding scenes,—is represented on the opposite walls. Here the 
god, generally painted black from head to foot, traverses the seventy 
five circles or zones, over which preside the same nnmber of superhuman 
personages of various shapes, armed with swords. These zones are in- 
habited by guilty souls, suffering their several] punishments. This is the 
original type of the Inferno of Dante. The variety of the torments is 
immense, and it is not very singular, that some travellers, mistaking the 
nature of the subjects, should have considered them as proving that hu- 
man sacrifices were in use among the ancient Egyptians. The inscrip- 
tions remove all doubt upon this point, and refer the sculptures at once 
to the affairs of the other world. 

“The guilty souls that are thus undergoing punishment, are com- 
monly represented under human forms, though sometimes in the sym- 
bolical shapes of a crane, or a hawk, with a human head. They are 
painted entirely black, to indicate their perverse character, and their 
abode in the realm of darkness. Some are tied to stakes, while the 
avenging demons that attend them reproach them with their crimes, and 
brandish swords over their heads. Some are suspended by their feet. 
Others march in files, like St. Denis on his famous excursion from Paris 
to his own abbey,—with their heads cut off, and their hands tied across 
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their breasts. Others, again, have had their hearts torn from their 
bodies, and drag them bleeding by a string along the ground. In one 
picture you see souls boiling alive in vast caldrons of hot water, under 
the fortn of men or birds: in another, their heads and hearts alone are 
subjected to this treatment. I have taken (says Champollion) correct 
copies of this long series of subjects, and of the inscriptions that ac- 
company them. 

“These inscriptions, of which a different one is placed over every 
zone, state the nature of the crime and of the punishment of the souls, 
which are stationed there. ‘These guilty souls,’ say the legends,— 
‘see not our God, when he darts forth the rays of his glory,—they dwell 
no longer on the earth: they hear not the voice of the great God, when 
he traverses their spheres.’ On the opposite wall, over the picture of 
the regions of bliss, is inscribed : ‘ These happy souls have found favor 
in the eyes of the great God. They inhabit the abodes of glory, where 
they live with a heavenly life. The bodies, which they have quitted 
shall rest for ever in their tombs, while they shall enjoy the presence of 
the supreme God.” 


It is impossible, we think,—even when viewing them 
merely in description,—not to be struck with the truth and 
power of these vast and bold creations of the chisel,—whether 
regarded as works of art, or as vehicles of moral instruction. 
The Sun personified as the God of Light and Day,—and re- 
presented as the symbol of the Principle of Good, contends 
with the Principle of Evil, represented as a huge sea-monster, 
in a mortal struggle,—which remains undecided until the 
master-hand of the Supreme God (to use the sublime 
language of the inscriptions) intervenes to turn the scale. 
The human mind has never gone beyond this point in its 
efforts to solve the problem of the Universe; nor has Art, 
we incline to believe, in any of her various forms of music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, or architecture,—with, perhaps, 
the single exception of the magnificent scriptural tragedy of 
Job,—ever wiothed these grand elementary ideas of moral 
philosophy in a more imposing dress. 

The suite of apartments containing the sculptures, that 
have now been described, is followed by several others, all 
enriched with decorations of a similar kind, to which we 
have not room to advert in detail. In the last hall of the 
whole series were deposited the sarcophagus of the king. 
The one preceeding it is sculptured with a representation of 
the appearance of the king before the court of the Last 
Judgment, of which the earthly trial, at the time of his in- 
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terment, was a sort of prototype or image. One entire side 
of this hall, in the tomb of Rameses, is occupied by the 
figures of the Forty-two Judges, who hold this court, and 
over each of them is inscribed in hieroglyphic characters a 
legend in which the king exculpates himself from the com- 
mission of some particular crime. This is the sentence of 
acquittal, which, as we mentioned above, is recorded, in 
general, at the entrance of the tomb. The inscriptions are 
couched in such terms as the following, beginning with an 
address to the Supreme Being : 


“The King,—the Sun of the world,—the dispenser of justice,—the 
beloved of Ammon,—has done wrong to no one. 

“ Rameses, the offspring of the Sun, has never taken the name of God 
in vain. 

“The King, the Sun of the world, the dispenser of justice, the be- 
loved of Ammon, has not been intemperate. 

“ Rameses, the offspring of the Sun, has not been indolent. 

“The king, &c., has not made use of goods, consecrated to the Gods- 

“ Rameses, &c., has told no lies. 

“The king, &c., has not been a libertine. 

“ Rameses, &c., has not defiled himself with impurity. 

“The king, &c., has not shaken his head when he heard words of 
truth. 

“ Rameses, &c., has not indulged unnecessarily in long speeches. 

“The king, &c., has not been compelled to eat his heart :” (that is, 
to repent of any bad action,) &e., &c. 


If our public men were required to make an affidavit cor- 
responding with the last but one of the above quoted in- 
scriptions, we doubt whether many of them would be able 
to qualify themselves for admission to the blessed region of 
Amenti. 

The last apartment in the series, which contained the 
Sarcophagus of Rameses V., is the most magnificent of all. It 
is covered, like the rest, with the richest sculptures, illus- 
trated by copious inscriptions, all of which were copied 
by Champollion, without having had time, when he wrote, 
to investigate thoroughly the meaning of all these in- 
scriptions. He had studied them sufficiently to ascertain that 
they contained, under emblematic forms, an exposition of 
the moral and physical science of the Egyptians, and 
set forth, in this shape, a great many old truths, which we 
of the present day, are apt to consider as very young. 
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It is time, however, unless we mean to endanger our ad- 
mission into Paradise, to bring this article to a close. The 
extensive works before us are filled with a vast variety of 
information upon many other subjects, not less interesting 
than those to avhicn we have adverted. If our readers have re- 
ceived, from the brief notices, which we have been able 
to give, asomewhat favorable impression, respecting the state 
of civilization among the Egyptians, we fear that a portion of 
them may be a little shocked on learning, what regard for 
truth compels us to add, that this remarkable people were 
entirely unacquainted with the use of bank notes, or any 
other kind of paper money. Our loco-foco friends must 
not, however, exult too much at this discovery, since it is, 
also, certain that the Egyptians were equally unacquainted 
with the use of hard money,—at least in the shape of coin. 
No coined money was known in Egypt, until after the 
Persian conquest,—that is, until after the close of the in- 
dependant existence of the state. The medium of exchange 
was gold and silver, which passed by weight, and were cast 
for the purpose in the form of rings. These rings are often 
represented in the paintings, but none of them have been 
found among the ruins, and it has not been ascertained 
whether they bore a government stamp or not. The present 
money-making and money-loving generation will be nearly 
as much alarmed by this announcement, as Napoleon was, 
when Capt. Hall informed him that war was unknown in 
the Loo-Choo Islands. “Ido not believe what you say,” 
replied the ex-emperor, “because I cannot conceive it 
possible, that any people can be sunk so low in the depths of 
barbarism.” That a community should have made the ad- 
vances in wealth, power and civilization, which were made 
by the Egyptians, without the use of a “credit system,” or 
even of comed money, will be thought by many persons 
incredible, and impossible. We must freely own that we 
think the want of some better medium of exchange, than 
large metallic rings, must have been felt at times as an in 
convenience. But, after all, there are other points in the 
economy of nations, not less important, than the faculty of 
exchanging articles with the greatest possible facility. The 
great success, of the Egyptian Commonwealth seems to 
prove that they had hit upon some principle of national 
prosperity and greatness, at least as potent as a universal 
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habit of living and trading upon credit, which is regarded, 
at present, by some persons in this country as the only way 
to be saved. What this precious secret may have been 
would be well worth inquiry, but the question is foreign to 
the subject of the present article. 

Before we close, we cannot but advert for a moment to 
one of the paintings, of which a copy is given, and which 
may be regarded as the most curious of all,—at least, if the 
opinion entertained by some, of the nature of the subject, 
should be confirmed. The painting is found in an exca- 
vated tomb at Beni-Hassan, which Champollion says is that 
of a governor of the province named Naothph. It repre- 
sents a royal scribe, or secretary of state, presenting to this 
personage, who is seated on a throne, a number of foreign- 
ers, apparently prisoners of war. In the copy of the draw- 
ing in the work before us, the group of prisoners is composed 
of ten men and a youth, with four women and two youn 
children. The coincidence of the number of the males with 
that of the sons of Jacob when they went into Egypt, and 
some other circumstances, have led some persons to suppose 
that the painting represents Joseph introducing his brothers 
to the king, or a vice-roy. Itis even said by a writer in the 
Westminster Review, who holds this opinion, that the hier- 
oglyphics over the figure of the secretary of state indicate 
Yusuf,—the eastern form of the word which we call Joseph. 
There are, however, several objections to this supposition, 
such as the color of the captives, which is much lighter than 
that of the Egyptians, who were, probably, of about the same 
complexion with the Jews,—their sandals and dress, which 
are apparently Greek,—their situation as prisoners or slaves, 
which the sons of Jacob were not,—and their number, which 
is noted in hieroglyphics, on the painting itself, as thirty- 
seven. ‘This last difficulty might be got over by supposing 
the balance to consist of attendants. Champollion considers 
the captives as Greeks from Asia Minor, and fixes the date 
of the event at about 800 years before Christ. The other 
theory carries it back a thousand years farther. "The paint- 
ing is but partially given by Wilkinson : Champollion states 
that he has carefully copied the whole. By the aid of his 
labors the antiquaries of Europe will probably be able, after 
4 while, to settle the question with some degree of certainty. 

Such, however,—to bring this long article to a conclusion, 
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—were the ancient Egyptians four thousand years ago. 
The very first beam of light, which ‘comes to us from the 
midst of the total darkness of a more remote antiquity pro- 
ceeds from a people, in a state of civilization, very little infe- 
rior to that of Christendom at the present day, and bearing, 
indeed, in many particulars, a most close and curious resem- 
blance to it. Ata time when the future Palestine was still 
a germ, reposing in embryo in the bosom of this very people, 
—centuries before the Trojan War, when Greece was a 
wilderness,—a thousand years before the name of Rome was 
heard,—the valley of the Nile was already the seat of a 
power, confessedly the mistress and model of these three 
celebrated states, and through them of Modern Europe and 
her colonies, in every branch of art and science ; a power, 
whose manifold glories have hardly been eclipsed by those 
of any of her most successful pupils. "What interésting re- 
flections crowd upon the mind with this idea! What prob- 
lems of deepest import, in the philosophy of man, are sug- 
gested by it for study and solution! If the first effort at 
improvement, which was made after the universal Deluge, 
carried it to as high a point as it has ever attained, what 
becomes of the theory of the progress of humanity,—of the 
education of the whole race,—which has been adopted and 
promulgated with so much enthusiasm in Modern Europe? 
Is it the doom of nations, as it is of individuals, to pass 
through successive stages of progress, maturity and decay, 
and only to ascend the loftiest heights of greatness that they 
may 
Sink beneath misfortune’s blow 
With louder ruin to the gulphs below? 


Are London, Paris, New York, New Orleans, and Boston, 
after running their race of prosperity,—after having been, 
perhaps, what Memphis, Rome, and Athens never were, 
—destined to decline gradually into the condition of 
helpless and hopeless desolation, in which these famous 
capitals of the ancient world are now? Or is there any 
“balm in Gilead,’—any political or moral specific, which 
will neutralize the internal poison that corrupted the vigor of 
the nations of antiquity, and secure a never-ending ex- 
istence of perpetual youth and strength to its fortunate 
possessors? If so, have we yet discovered this grand 
panacea? Is it to be found, as the writer in the West- 
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minster Review, to whom we have already alluded, af- 
firms, in the Press? Will the Newspaper do for us what 
sculptured granite could not do for Egypt? Or will 
promises to pay succeed where gold and silver failed? Does 
the secret reside in the boasted checks and balances of the 
British Constitution, which, with all their virtue, appears to 
be at present, in rather a rickety condition? Or was it re- 
served for this country to solve the problem by her Re- 
presentative Democracy and Federal Union of Indepen- 
dent States? 'These are questions, which, however we 
may answer them,—are worth the attention of philosophers 
and statesmen. 'They are even,—if we did but know it,— 
of nearly as much direct importance to the people, as those 
of the amount of writing-paper that ought to be allowed 
to the members of Congress, or the number of pages that are 
required for carrying their messages,—which have lately so 
severely exercised the “assembled wisdom” of the Union. 
We may, perhaps, on some future occasion, take up the 
subject we have now been considering, under a political 
point of view, and offer our mite of assistance in endeavor- 
ing to bring some of the problems to which we have alluded, 
to a solution. 


Art. I1.—1. Letter of Dantex Werster, Secretary of 
State, to Epwarp Everett, American Minister at 
London, in reference to the case of the Brig Creole, 
29th January, 1842. 


2. Debates in the English Parliament upon the same 
subject, 1842. 


The doctrine avowed by the English government touch- 
ing the case before us, embraces questions of vast interest, to 
all civilized communities. It affects, deeply, the intelligence 
of the age; and tends to found a new system of public 
law,—one, which reaching forth its influences beyond the 
speculations of abstract reasoners, tends to crush truth in 
every climate, and to question the concurring testimonies of 
every age ; and the plainest inferences of the most intelli- 
gent minds. The doctrine of human safety is nothing less 
than the doctrine of human nature: and it is a startling 
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opinion, which conflicts with the right or power of a state, 
to provide for the safety of its citizens, either with reference 
to its own population, or the wanton speculations of forei 
communities. 'This latter, we understand, to be plainly the 
position assumed by the debates referred to: and we pro- 
pose to examine that position. 

The statement of the case before us is briefly this: ‘That 
the brig “Creole,” of Richmond, Virginia, Insor, master, bound 
to New Orleans, sailed from Hampton Roads on the 27th of 
October last, with a cargo of merchandize, principally to- 
bacco and slaves (about 135 in number): that on the even- 
ing of the 7th November, some of the slaves rose upon the 
crew of the vessel, murdered a passenger named Hewell, 
who owned some of the negroes, wounded the captain dan- 
gerously, and the first mate and two of the crew severely ; 
that the slaves soon obtained complete possession of the brig, 
which, under their direction, was taken into the port of 
Nassau, in the Island of New Providence, where she arrived 
on the morning of the 9th of the same month; that at the 
request of the American Consul in that place, the Governor 
ordered a guard on board, to prevent the escape of the mu- 
tineers, and with a view to an investigation of the circum- 
stances of the case ; that such investigation was accordingly 
made by two British magistrates, and that an examination 
also took place by the Consul; that on the report of the 
magistrates, nineteen of the slaves were imprisoned by the 
local authorities, as having been concerned in the mutiny 
and murder, and their surrender to the Consul, to be sent to 
the United States for trial for these crimes, was refused, on 
the ground that the Governor wished first to communicate 
with the Government in England on the subject; that 
through the interference of the colonial authorities, and even 
before the military guard was removed, the greater number 
of the remaining slaves were liberated, and encouraged to go 
beyond the power of the master of the vessel, or the American 
Consul, by proceedings which neither of them could control. 

Natural law is nothing more than human reason, oper- 
ating upon our various relations in life. It is, as said by 
Paley, the science of men’s duties, and the reasons impelling 
those duties. It embraces duties to God, ourselves and our 
fellow men ; and is nearest perfection when nearest the pre- 
sumed will of the Deity. We admit, that whatever may be 
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the means adopted to secure them, the rights of men, under 
the natural code, are the same in all times and in all soci- 
eties. But there is a distinction in the condition of indivi- 
duals which nature has established, and which society would 
in vain attempt to abrogate. Fruitless were the eflort of 
human institutions, to effect changes in the ranks of persoi.s, 
which are controlled by immutable laws. Different persons 
existing in these ranks in a state of nature, exert powers and 
submit to exactions as they happen to be elevated or debased ; 
powerful or weak ; and when federated into the social com- 
pact, the recognition and control of these ranks, become the 
plainest principle of association, and the least doubtful of the 
powers of society. The lawof nature obliges no one to part 
with liberty, life, or goods. But the experience of all soci- 
eties shows, that power over these is every day yielded to 
collective bodies of men. ‘This is only carrying ito the 
social relations, the right of defence. If, therefore, one in a 
state of nature may defend these, may not society do the 
same ? Will the right to do so depend upon the color of the 
aggressor, or the condition in which he is placed, either by 
his own aet, or the stronger force of another? In nature, 
security against these aggressions consists in taking the life 
of the offender : in society, it consists in the same act with 
reference to some crimes ; of imprisonment with regard to 
others. But in every case, the basis of the exercise of such 
power is the natural right to self-defence, and may as well 
consist in punishing crimes, as in the regulation of any de- 
graded class of men, whom the fortune of life has placed 
within the social boundary. We know itis said, that a man 
has no right to make himself a slave. But is not this a 
matter which concerns the civil union ?—one which affects 
the contract between the several individuals composing the 
state? And because one binds himself to a condition, which 
his moral intelligence, if improved, might not sanction, is he, 
therefore, free from the moral obligations to refrain from 
crime ; or is society, therefore, to stand by, and permit his 
gressions with impunity ? We think not. Nature, not 
our own act, has thrown a population in the midst of civil- 
ized men, whose intelligence is of that low order, and whose 
moral feelings are so debased, that if left to individual effort, 
they would become burthens upon society, and outrage 
every principle which strengthens and preserves it. The 
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control, then, exercised over it, through the relation of mas- 
ter and servant, is one demanded by the security of society, 
and authorized by the justest feelings of benevolence. 
When it is asserted, that a man has a right to the enjoy- 
ment of his liberty, does it mean the unrestrained, licentious 
exercise of the liberty to commit crime, and perpetrate hor- 
rible aggressions upon other men and their property? or 
only the privilege of enjoying a rational freedom, consistent 
with the lot of men, and the safety of the whole mass? 
Under certain circumstances, we are told, life, liberty and 
property may be taken away: and England has, in all ages, 
illustrated this opinion, in her executions, her prisons, and 
her pauper system. She now, however, asserts, that if the 
subjects of another government commit the most awful of 
crimes, and by accident reach her soil, she has no control 
over the offence. We know it was the boast of Blackstone, 
that the moment a man touched the shore of England he 
became free; but that lawgiver would never have held this 
principle applicable to the case of criminals flying from jus- 
tice. For as it is the duty of men to enforce the rights of 
each other; so it is the duty of States to assist in secur- 
ing the safety and good order of society at large. In this 
point of view, England and her people, are deeply interested 
to punish crime, whether committed in the eastern or 
western hemisphere. She is interested as a nation, because 
human safety is the basis of all unions of men: and every 
crime which conflicts with it, is treason against human 
privilege,—the hostis humani generis, of a great natural 
and moral code, which civilized communities are compelled 
to acknowledge, and must, if they value good order, continue 
to punish, wherever committed. If society be worth establish- 
ing, it is worth preservation ; and it cannot be preserved, if 
one erect itself into an asylum for the criminals of another. 
Nations, so far as concerns the relations existing between its 
citizens, and the citizens of other countries, are to be viewed 
as moral persons. ‘They are bound by the sacred obligations 
of natural justice, to prevent and punish crimes within their 
own limits; and not to interfere with the exercise of the 
same power, in foreign jurisdictions. Such offences as are 
not merely relative ; that is, such as affect not only the do- 
mestic authority, but the highest principles of government,— 
such as murder and robbery, nations, in all times, have agreed 
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to make common cause, in preventing, by adequate punish- 
ments. These crimes are considered so offensive to the 
presumed and revealed law of God, that with respect to 
them, all civilized people, have agreed to be united : and be- 
cause two nations have not settled by treaty the particular 
formalities which will enable one to claim the assistance of 
the other, in enforcing this so just principle, it does not 
follow that the crime is to go unpunished, or that one 
nation may become the refuge of the criminal. If the sub- 
ject of the particular jurisdiction commit a crime, acknow- 
ledged to be a violation of natural and moral law, there 
surely must exist a power to punish somewhere, or the 
boasted foundations of social authority are unmeaning as- 
sumptions. If that power reside in the country to which 
he is subject, the power also exists to claim the criminal 
from a foreign jurisdiction and punish him according to the 
local law. ‘The refusal of a government to assist a nation 
in punishing offences against universal law, would violate 
every moral duty, which, as we have seen, devolves both 
upon nations and men. It would be, perhaps, different in 
cases where the offence was only politically violative of the 
peculiar ordinances of one nation, and which were declared 
to be against the common rights of men, in the other. In 
such case, the offender would be entitled to the asylum 
sought: and, perhaps, a nation would be held properly to 
refuse giving up one claimed as a violator of such a domestic 
law, which was itself an infringement of natural right. 
But this reasoning cannot apply to the case of murder and 
robbery, which, as we have said, are detested everywhere, 
and punished in all governments. It follows that a reason- 
able extension of the common principles of intercourse 
would induce one nation to aid another in effecting the in- 
cidents of a power common to all. If this be denied, we 
see no truth in the assertion, that the comity of governments, 
is nothing more than the principles of justice, applied to the 
intercourse of nations. One of the fundamental maxims 
regulating this latter, is, that “ every nation possesses a right 
to demand the allegiance of all its own subjects, and to bind 
them by its own laws, whether they are at home or 
abroad.” For violations of these laws, we admit no right, 
itis true, to pursue the fugitive into an independent territory ; 
but the right to demand him, is clear; and a refusal to de- 
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liver, might or not, as the importance of the case re- 
quired, be cause of war. The acknowledgment of this 
right to demand fugitives, is seen in the custom of one 
nation, to respect local decisions, and to. recognize rights de- 
rived from them. When these decisions are made, it can- 
not militate against the assertion of rights, flowing as con- 
sequences, that any peculiar order or rank of persons, is 
the subject of the clam. The laws of a state affect the 
crime, not the person ; and the intercourse of nations, when 
admitting the right to demand, refers to the character of 
the offence, not the color or condition of the criminal. It 
is a concession of this right, that enables nations to combine 
to punish offences, committed in places, where they have a 
common jurisdiction. Thus piracies are punished by all 
nations, irrespective of the citizenship of the offender. The 
right to do this, is conceded on the admitted power of all 
civilized men, to federate to enforce their municipal regu- 
lations, as well as the laws of nature and nations. 

By adjudications upon the nature of this offence, it has 
been held, that it is of no importance for the purpose of 
giving jurisdiction in cases of piracy, on whom or where a 
piratical offence has been committed ; a pirate, who is one 
by the laws of nations, many be tried and punished in any 
country, where he may be found. But it may be well here 
to premise, that no importance can be given to the course of 
England upon this matter, from the fact that the slaves on the 
Creole, were not recognized as such by the English gov- 
ernment. Nor can it be said, that in the transport of these 
slaves, from-one seaport of the United States to another, 
any violation of the laws against the slave trade had been 
perpetrated. England and the United States, as we under- 
stand, have never arranged any code binding both, upon 
the subject of suppressing offences against the slave trade, 
either upon treaty, or by mutual laws. And if they had, 
such regulations could not affect the case before us. The 
slaves on board the Creole, were subjects of the United 
States, subject to their local laws, while within their juris- 
diction ; and as much demandable as if free white or odorel 
persons. The fact, that some of the states recognized them, 
not as political persons, but as property, could not change, as 
we have said, the nature of their ethene If within the 
control of the State, whose laws bound them in servitude to 
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their masters, during life, that control could be asserted and 
maintained, in opposition to all foreign interference. But 
when as persons bound in morals, and by the laws of nature 
and nations, to preserve good order, and abstain from crime, 
they violate all the duties flowing from each of these codes, 
the question of servitude, righteous or not, cannot arise. 
The conduct of the nation in keeping them in subjection, is 
one of minor importance to that of murder and robbery 
upon’ the high seas,—the common broad way of all nations. 
The former cannot be interfered with by foreign States,— 
the latter, as we have seen, may be. 

Who does not remember the frequent attempts of nations 
to bring the conduct of the Algiers and Tunis rovers, within 
the influence of the pirate laws? And yet they have failed, 
because of the independent powers of those petty govern- 
ments, under which these rovers hold their commissions: 
and these have, in all times, subjected the citizens of other 
nations, to the most debased slavery. And yet England 
has never declared war against those powers for this cause 
merely, or punished them as pirates. It would be different, 
we apprehend, so far as the latter is concerned, if the rob- 
beries and murders of these rovers were committed without 
the authority or commission of their governments. But at 
all events, the peculiar institutions of those countries upon 
the question of slavery, have not been interfered with, except 
by ransom, which both England and the United States have 
ofien resorted to. Suppose, however, a company of slaves, 
held by the Dey of Tunis in bondage, were to murder and 
rob, upon the high seas, the subjects of any civilized nation,— 
would they be “punishable or not as pirates’ We think 
they would. And, if so, the punishment of the offence would 
arise, not by the assertion of the local law of one state, as 
superior to that of another, but through the national moral- 
ity of which we have spoken, existing in all countries, and 
recognized by all men. The authority, then, of one State to 
punish offences conceded to be violations of natural law, 
ought not to be confined within smaller limits, than the rule 
of action, conceded to nations, by national law. And it 
would seem to be a mockery of the very objects for which 
society is instituted, to assert, that the power exists to 
punish crime, but none to reach the criminal, if he fly be- 
yond the limits of the state to which he is subject ;—that 
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the line dividing two governments or empires, is to operate 
as the limit of authority over offences; and, if passed, to cut 
off forever all control of the state, injured by the offence, 
over the criminal. We admit the claim of the criminal, 
from the state to which he flies, must be made of the govern- 
ment. But it isaclaim, as we have seen, sanctioned by the 
best principles of the laws of nature and nations, and could 
not, without a disregard of what Mr. Burke calls state mo- 
rality, be refused. Otherwise one nation contiguous to 
another, might and would become the asylum and refuge of 
every offender, whatever his crimes, and their atrocity. 
And the mere prospect of such a state of things would startle 
the coldest bosom, as one subversive of all social order, 
or civilized arrangement. We discover in the letter of Mr. 
Webster, alluded to at the head of this article, and in the 
views of some of his commentators, an attempt to draw a 
distinction between the demand of the criminal, and the de- 
mand of indemnity. We understand this. It is a distine- 
tion treasonable to Southern rights : and the wary Secretary 
knew too well the current of popular opinion, at the North, 
upon this subject, to trust himself to more than an ambiguous 
expression, to say the least. 

With regard to the subject of indemnity, we think a dis- 
crimination may be observed between what the contro- 
versy before us demands, and what a nation may insist 
upon to be done by another nation, as a reparation for of- 
fences to, or injuries committed by, subjects of the latter. 
The law of nations justifies, in this view, a distinction be- 
tween the guilt of nation’s own subjects, and that of the 
subjects individually or collectively of another State. In 
the case of the latter, “ the law of nations considering the 
whole society as one collective person, allows this collective 
person to be punished for such injuries as argue any guilt 
or are evidences of a disposition to do harm.” Grot., 
lib. ii, cap. 21, § 7. Ruth. Inst. 518. “ And though the in- 
nocent members cannot be punished separately for the guilt 
of the public, yet in the punishment of the public, they will 
be sufferers.” Ib. In these cases the nation may be punished 
by the seizure of its goods, if the claim of indemnity be re- 
jected. Grot. Ibid. And this upon the ground that the 
injured State can exercise no control over the several 
persons composing the foreign State, so as to enforce the 
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obligation resulting from the effects of the injury. But the 
obligation which the commission of an pat lays the 
party committing it under to his own society, and to the 
world, is one not merely prohibited : it is one resting not, 
for its punishment, upon this ground. It arises from the 
guilt of the criminal, not of the society collectively. It 
grows out of the tacit consent of the former to repair the 
injury inflicted upon moral law, by submitting to punish- 
ment ; and which, as a member of society, he gives others 
the privilege and power of inflicting. It is, then, an obli- 
gation which can and ought to be enforced in all situations, 
not merely for the good of the society to which he has 
consented to be a subject, but for the advantage of that 
moral compact, which is founded upon the law of nature, 
and which it is obligatory upon all communities to preserve, 
And because the means which have to be resorted to in 
effecting this reparation, are not the same in all cases, it does 
not vary either the extent of the crime, or the legal or 
moral duty of nations. If the offender be on the territory 
of his own State, the duty of his own government is to en- 
force its laws against the offenee. If he fly to another, 
two obligations arise,—one on the part of the injured State 
to demand and punish; another on the part of the govern- 
ment where he takes refuge, to deliver, and thus not act as 
accessory to the crime. If these positions be true, such 
crimes as are violations of the divine will, as robbery and 
murder, cannot and ought not to be made the subject of pe- 
cuniary indemnity; because their perpetration is neither 
the subject of treaty between nations, nor of compromise 
with men. They are delicta juris naturalis. They arise 
not from positive laws, but from eternal céexisting laws, 
and must be punished every where. The question has thus 
been regarded by the ablest writers upon national law. 
“If any person be found within the territories of a nation 
who has committed an offence against a foreign nation, or 
against the members of a foreign nation, what is to be done 
with him? ‘The nation in whose territories he is, cannot 
justly punish him, if what he has done, though it be a crime 

y the law of nature, or of nations, be not forbidden by its 
own civil law. It would be dangerous to the nation to ad- 
mit foreigners to come into its territories, with an armed 
force, to punish him, and consequently, as they cannot come 
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thither without leave, so, in view to the safety, or, at least to 
the peace of society, it would be wrong to give them leave. 
And yet, if the nation screen him from punishment, it be- 
comes a party in his crime, and gives those who are of- 
fended, a just cause of making war upon it. What remains, 
therefore, for the nation to do, is what the injured nation 
has aright todemand: he ought to be delivered up to 
those against whom the crime has been committed, that 
they may punish him within their own territories. This 
is the right. But how far a nation, that has been injured in 
itself, or in its members, will choose, either to insist upon 
this right at first, by demanding the criminal, or to support 
it afterwards by force, if the demand shall not be complied 
with, depends upon its own discretion.” Grot., lib. ii. chap. 
21,§4 & 5. Ruth. 510. 

“ Although the justice of each nation ought in general 
to be confined to the punishment of crimes committed in its 


own territories, we ought to except from this rule those 
villains, who, by the nature and habitual frequency of their 


crimes, violate all public security, and declare themselves 
the enemies of the human race.” “If the sovereign of the 
country where crimes of that nature have been committed, 
reclaim the perpetrators of them, in order to bring them to 
punishment, they ought to be surrendered to him.” “ And 
as it is proper to have criminals regularly convicted by a 
trial in due form of law, this is a second reason for deliver- 
ing up malefactors of that class to the State where their 
crimes have been committed.” Vattel, 109. This principle 
England herself has recognized, it its largest sense. Ez 
parte. Scott 9, Barn. & Cress. 446. In this last case a rule 
nisi had been obtained for a habeas corpus to bring up 
Susannah Scott, in the custody of the Marshall, with a view 
to her discharge. She had been apprehended at Brussels, 
where the English Ambassador had refused to interfere. 
Lord Tenterden, C. J., said: “The question is this, whether 
if a person charged with a crime be found in this country, 
it be the duty of the court to take care that such a party 
shall be amendable to justice, or whether we are to con- 
sider the circumstances under which she was brought here. 
I thought, and still continue to think, we cannot inquire into 
them. If the act complained of were done against the law 
of the foreign country, that country might have vindicated 
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its own law.” “I have granted a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the party accused, and I do not know how, for 
this purpose, to distinguish between one class of crimes and 
another.” 

Again. By modern custom, a criminal is sent back to 
the place where the crime was committed, on the request 
of the power; and there are often seen instances of this. 
Marten’s Sum. Law Nat. 107. 

The State is accountable for the crimes of its subjects, 
committed abroad, if it afford them protection ; and there- 
fore the State where the offender resides, or has fled to, 
ought, upon application and examination of the case, either 
to punish him according to his demerit, or deliver him up 
to the foreign State. This doctrine applies equally to the 
subjects of the government, in which the offender is found, 
and to fugitives from the foreign State. Grotius, v. 2. 
cap. i, s. 3, 4, 5. Heineccius, Proelec in Grot. h. t. 
Burlemaqui part 4, c. 3, s. 23. 

It has been likewise often held, that the law of nations is 
a part of the common law of England, 3 Burrow, 1481, 4 
Burrow, 2016. In Rex vs. Hutchinson, 3 Keb. 785, the de- 
fendant was committed on suspicion of murder in Portugal. 
The Court of King’s Bench refused to bail him, on Habeas 
Corpus. 

In Ex parte Lundy, 3 Vent. 314, it was ruled unani- 
mously, that there was nothing in the Habeas Corpus Act, 
to prevent a person, guilty of a capital offence, in another 
kingdom, from being sent there to be tried. And to the 
same point, see Rex vs. Kimberly, Str. 848, Barnard, K. B. 
vol. i., 225. Fitzgib. iii. East India Co. vs. Campbell, 1 
Vest. 246. In the last case it was said, “A person may be 
sent abroad by Government and tried, though not pun- 
ishable in England. Mure vs. Kaye, 4 Taunt. 34, Coke, 3 
Inst. 180, Ex parte Washburn, 4 Johns. Ch. Rep. 106. 

We infer from these authorities that in the case of those, 
at least, concerned in the murder on the Creole, a national 
duty devolved upon the government of England, and a ju- 
dicial one upon the officers of her courts. We are notig- 
horant, that what we contend for on the part of the judi- 
ciary, has been sometimes denied by able judges : but we 
think it apparent that these have been misled, by an erro- 
heous impression of the effect of the 27th article of the 
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treaty of 1795, between Great Britain and the United 
States. That article of the treaty provided for the delivery 
of persons charged with murder or forgery ; and has ex- 
pired. But it did not establish a new rule. It was decla- 
ratory of the law of nations upon the subject to which it 
refers. The same right existed before the treaty, and, since 
its expiration, exists still. Ex parte Washburn, 4 John, 
Ch. Rep., 106. Weynne’s Eunonius Diaglog. 3, s. 67. 

What may be sufficient evidence of the actual commis- 
sion charged, so as to authorize the judge in detaining the 
prisoner, is another question, 

These authorities also, not only sustain the right to de- 
mand, but the obligation to comply with it: and if the 
offence be mala in se, and forbidden by the civil law of 
the country, to which the offender flies, it sustains fully the 
power to punish. It may be here remarked, that so far as 
one thus flying from the injured state, becomes a voluntary 
subject of the foreign state, and entitled to its protection, 
that protection could be no larger, in any event, than what 
is afforded its own citizens,—one guarding him against the 
aggressions of others, inflicted without just ground or 
motive ; not securing to him exemption from punishment, 
if he inflict injury upon others. Grot. lib. ii. cap. 21. 

None of these principles can be affected by the condition 
or color of the individual ; and the more enlarged the natu- 
ral privileges, and claims of that individual, the more potent 
the reasoning in favor of the several obligations arising 
from his social or moral character. Again: these prin- 
ciples are immutable. All nations are bound to their ob- 
servance. They are not the. subjects of conventional 
change or dispensation. They cannot be suspended, so 
far as it affects the conduct of one government, or releases 
another. Vattel 68. 

In the letter of the Secretary and the course of some 
northern publications, we are compelled, then, to discover, 
that upon the question of punishing these offenders, or of 
asserting a right to demand them from England, a portion 
of our own countrymen are prepared to sanction the views 
of the British ministry. That they are disposed, with cold 
calculation, to cast a few dollars into the scale, as indem- 
nity; but at the same time throw against the South the 
whole weight of all the false sympathies existing against 
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her peculiar institutions. It is time the South was awakened 
to a true position in the controversy. She is in the hands 
of the Philistines. The national statesmanship, valiant in 
the lumber war and boundary question of Maine, sinks 
into a covert, when slavery is named by the boasted panders 
of the British prince. Whatever our grievances,—however 
England tramples upon our flag; abuses our commerce ; 
and violates our treaties, the slavery of the Southern States 
is to extinguish all our wrongs, and silence all claim for the 
redress of insults. 

Coupled with the apprehensions of our northern brethren, 
that Mr. Webster has sold himself to slavery and the south, 
we have noticed a sign in the political horizon, that is at 
least as portentous to us. We see that Mr. Bacon, the 
American Consul at Nassau, N. P. has been removed. This 
event is the more remarkable, as Mr. Bacon receives the 
general approbation of all men, for the uprightness of his 
official conduct, and the purity of his private character. It 
was a removal unexpected, and effected against the united 
voice of the mercantile interest, which Mr. B. had exhibited 
extraordinary energy in protecting and advancing, on all 
occasions. It was a removal astonishing, because it took 
place soon after Mr. Bacon’s praiseworthy and efficient 
exertions in the case of the brig Creole. Will the friends 
of Mr. Tyler explain the equivocal circumstances connected 
with this removal? Can they inform the public why it 
was done? Was it to operate as a punishment upon this 
officer for his presumptuous conduct in seeking to bring to 
punishment the mutineers of this vessel: or as a lesson of 
humility to the gasconade of Great Britain? or was it ef- 
fected through the influence of American Statesmen, as a 
peace-offering to the large abolition influence, existing 
North of Mason and Dixon’s line? Resulting from what- 
ever cause, unexplained, it hangs like a dark cioud upon the 
history of the present times. It is one of those signs, which 
simple possibly in itself, illustrated by concurring events, 
creates suspicions by no means honorable to the present 
administration. If we be not greatly deceived, the dif- 
ficulties between Great Britain and the United States at 
this time, flowing from the expected repudiation of State 
debts, the Maine boundary and the right of search will all 
be compromised by the sacrifice of the best interests of the 
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Southern people. For, who cannot perceive in the history 
of Mexico and Spain, for the last ten years, the hand of 
England, governing the orbit of these latter nations, so as to 
influence the political and social policy of the Southern 
section of the United States?’ The very same hand con- 
trols the machinery of our own governmeut, by playing 
upon the prejudices of the northern people. The minister 
who is sent with peace-offerings to our government, steps 
from Westminter Hall, fresh from a charge of bribing the 
authorities of Mexico, to prevent foreign settlements there ! 

If we were disposed to meet England and the northern 
abolitionists with argument upon the question of slavery, 
we might say, that if it be an evil, it was forced upon us 
by that government during our colonial subjection,—that 
the colonies struggled continually to intercept the train 
of slave importation, but that the English government re- 
fused to yield its consent to these efforts: and that the 
United States were the first of nations to prohibit the slave 
trade. But these truths shall not lead us from the proper 
position which of right we occupy. It is one secured by 
the Constitution of the United States,—by the charters of 
the States where slavery is recognized—by the rights of 
the owners of these slaves as citizens of the United States, 
as members of society, and as men. With these sanctions 
the Southern people place themselves before the world, and 
ask no favors from its persons or its governments. As for 
the English government, it seeks to interfere in this question 
with little grace —or, at least, with the grace of a courtier, 
who acknowledges a convenient virtue. The history of 
her policy, is a history of political robberies. She assists 
to abolish the slave trade north, but sanctions it south, of the 
line. She makes a great outcry at the bondage of blacks 
in the south, but enforces and tolerates the very worst 
species of slavery in her East India possessions. In 
that couniry, alone, for years, has a mighty population 
groaned under exactions more oppressive than slavery, a 
recognized here in its worst forms; exactions enforced by 
the sword where resisted, and managed, where yielded, by 
the most extensive bribery, avarice and corruption. Her 
opium war with China, begun and carried on in utter dis 
regard of the rights of nations and men, attests a rapacity, 
which should unite all civilized nations against her, as @ 
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government of universal piracies. Acting upon the past 
principles of her administration, she assumes her present 
attitude towards the South as a pretext for further ag- 
gressions upon the civilized world, and as a means of ex- 
tending her commercial conquests. We have no faith in 
her Wilberforce maxims, or her affected humanity. She 
writes these words on her flag; but pillages indifferently 
friend or foe. She has her eye upon British possessions 
in the Gulf of Mexico: and Spain and Mexico will aid 
her. ‘This is the secret of her course. Disciplined bodies 
of black troops, from her West India Colonies, stand ready. 
Her steamers traverse every point on our shores: and if 
there be a war, it requires but little foresight to discover 
that the point of attack will be the Southern coast. T'o 
this conclusion all concurring circumstances point with un- 
erring reason: and if the southern people cannot be roused 
by the facts around them, it would be vain to attempt it by 
argument. 

Before dismissing this part of our subject, it is but justice 
to advert again to the gros§ inconsistency of English bene- 
volence. This is best done by her history. Her population, 
at this moment, amounts to 24,410,429 souls. Her public 
debt to £787,638,916, The interest and management of 
this national debt costs her upwards of £29,143,517; and 
to support such a population and debt, she possesses but 
122,185 square miles of territory. When to these burthens 
is added her colonial possessions, afl acting as drains upon 
the best resources of her system, it will not be wondered at, 
that a starving populatiog crowds around the doors of her 
palaces, ready for every act of violence and revolution, 
which starving men are prepared to commit. It will not be 
wondered at, that throughout her towns and villages, num- 
bers, rendered frantic by the appeals of hunger, parade their 
banners, inscribed with the dreadful signals—* Bread or 
blood !’ that women and children break loose from the 
natural restraints of their gentleness and modesty, become 
the exciting materials of the fury of mobs, and rouse them- 
selves to acts of desperate valor, resistless as the mighty 
waters of the convulsed Atlantic. And yet, with these 
scenés at home, Great Britain crusades on southern shores, 
to redress the imagined wrongs of a population, far more 
free in all the benefits and comforts which humanity can 
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confer upon men, than the best of her starving populace. 
Let England remember, that practical benevolence is better 
than all declaratory privileges: and that of the 787,000,000 
of her public debt, now grinding the faces of her poor, 724 
millions of it were expended in two wars with America and 
France, in the assertion of unjust claims, and the prosecution 
of unholy enterprizes against the rights and interests of 
men. 

The term slavery has both a figurative signification, and 
an actual existence ; and human suffering is not always in- 
volved in that’which the efforts of men would abolish. The 
false sympathies of abolitionists is for the chain,—the slave, 
and not the actual comfort of the freeman. _The boasted 
panegyricks of lecturers on this subject to freedom, are 
false texts applied to incongruous yy Freedom means 
something more beneficial to men, than the mere turning 
loose upon society, a ragged starving population of blacks, 
with neither inclination to labor, nor the intelligence to see 
the moral obligation of resorting to it. You would thus 
create a new kind of liberty,—ofte fatal to the freedman and 
to all organized society,—the liberty of committing crime 
with impunity, and of ministering, in bloodshed and robbery, 
to the worst passions of the brute. It is false to say that 
such a freedman would do more for his own advantage, 
than as a slave, he would do by coercion. Edinburgh 
Review. The testimony of all the United States, disproves 
it. In those States where slavery is abolished, the worst 
population are the freed slaves. Nature seems to havo en- 
tailed upon them and their generations a natural indolence, 
the source of all crime; and depraved passions, which the 
most benevolent efforts of men find it impossible to control. 
Those who leave the south, invariably desire to return. 
The bondage in which they are here kept, relieves them 
from all exertion. It suits the condition and rank in which 
nature places them,—not society. It is a bondage from 
which springs relations, which, with few exceptions, bind 
the bondsman to his master by the dearest ties. It is the 
bondage often of parent and child, protector and protected: 
one which it neither offends moral feelings to encourage, nor 
the best purposes of society to promote. If those who 
speak loudest of the institutions of the south, and abuse 
them most, were frank enough to compare the condition of 
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the slaves of the south with the free blacks of the north, or 
the low population of Europe, by referring to their actual 
comfort, which, at last, is the true measure of all social 
establishments, the result could not fail to be highly ad- 
vantageous to southern institutions. The slave, here, is the 
companion of the children of the master. They grow up 
— and, generally, it may be safely assumed, that no 
influence can be exerted sufficiently powerful to induce the 
slave voluntarily to part with his master,—even with the 
pees of being free. The bitter tears and sincere 
ementations following every separation attest this truth 
throughout the whole south. We repeat, if disposed to rest 
this question upon propriety, we find no authority in the 
attempts of men, to push civilization beyond the true point 
of men’s comfort in life. That comfort is exhibited, we 
assert, more fully in the condition of the slaves of the south, 
than in the situation of the same rank of people anywhere 
in the world. To change that condition would be the worst 
of evils to them; and would have a more fatal effect upon 
their happinessthan it is possible for those unacquainted with 
their situation to imagine. Lacedemon vigor drove their 
slaves to revolt,—Athenian tenderness, to insolence. The ef- 
forts of modern abolitionists will fasten upon ours the most 
refined calamity. Cease, then, misguided fanatics to alter 
or modify the eternal laws of nature. Look to the miser- 
able population around your own habitations,—the de- 
pendant tenant, who under the burthens of ycur rents and 
tythes, staggers along through the humble walks of life, 
chained to hereditary poverty and affliction—the un- 
distinguished thousands, to whom a vicious nobility rent 
out the very light of heaven, which beats upon the sod, 
which in anguish they til! for the black bread that torments 
the keen appetites of a famished family. Look to these,— 
ameliorate their state. Turn to their advantage, morally and 
physically, the vast amount of money and influence, ex- 
pended in enthusiastic crusades against southern institutions, 
Carry back your misled charities, home. The Greeks de- 
nounced the harshest penalties against those who struck 
the slave of another. The violence done to the slave, was 
thus a violence to the state. The south will not be less true 
to her own rights and safety. Every intervention of 
foreign influence, as to this class of her population, will be 
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deemed a war upon her acknowledged independence ; and 
whether coming with the official sanctions of government, 
or in the guise of individual philanthropy, will be met with 
the severest retribution, which it is in the power of the 
people to inflict. 





Arr. II].—1. Arunprves Cami;-Sive Musarum Canta- 
brigiensium Lusus Canori. Cantabrigie. 1841. 8vo. 
pp. 261. 

2. Panpemvus Potyexorr. Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. Amusements or Potyetorr Cius. J. Murphy, Pub- 
lisher, Baltimore. 


The study of the ancient classics is calculated, in an emi- 
nent degree, to promote the improvement of the faculties of 
the mind. In the exercises connected with the study, the 
memory is enlivened ; the judgment is trained by observing 


the modifications of meaning effected by the varied con- 
nection of the words, and by resolving the intricacies and 
subtleties of construction; the taste is refined, and the 
imagination fired by the contemplation of those sublime 
compositions, which are models, at once, of the grace, the 
power and the pathos of language and of incident. 

It is true that those who read the ancient authors in the 
vernacular, or listened to their productions at the national 
games or in the theatre, enjoyed a pleasure which can 
scarcely be conceived by a modern in reading those com- 
positions : yet they are still a source of exquisite delight to 
the classic scholar, though he is not surrounded by those ac- 
cessories which heightened their beauties to the native Greek 
and Roman. And if a modern be unable fully to appreciate 
the beauties of the ancient standards -of composition, he 
will be still less able to rival them. Frequency of com- 
position, however, will necessarily tend to give a clearer in- 
sight into their excellencies, and msure an approximation to 
them. Clearness of thought, fullness of language, force and 
purity of style,—so indispensable to all who write or speak, 
—must be the result of studies which clearly unfold the 
principles of grammar, criticism and rhetorick. Nor will 
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they be less useful in imbuing the mind with noble senti- 
ments and pleasing ideas, that furnish topics of reflection for 
the hours of repose, and a salutary antidote against the 
seductions of dissipation. 

The utilitarian views of the American people, and an 
eager desire to participate in the active Snghienss of 
life, prevent our young men from remaining at our colleges 
a sufficient time to lay the foundation of literary eminence. 
Classic scholarship, though by no means general, is not a 
rare acquirement; yet it must be confessed that we have 
but few, if any, who will bear a comparison with the dis- 
tinguished men who have been connected with the German 
and English universities. ‘The German scholars, in obedi- 
ence to the inclinations of the metaphysical spirit for which 
they are remarkable, have been more particularly dis- 
tinguished for a comprehensive appreciation of the design 
and spirit of the ancient models; the English have paid 
more attention to the lesser graces of sty le and idiom, and 
have been accustomed to spend more labor in composition. 
The translations, which have from time to time appeared 
from English pens, evince an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws of Greek and Latin prosody ; and though, doubt- 
less, inferior in ease and grace to the writings of the ver- 
nacular bards, approach as near to them as could be reason- 
ably expected from a modern poet. 


The “ Arundines Cami,” is a collection of Greek and 
Latin translations, by members of the University of Cam- 
bridge. The reeds of the Cam are no less musical than 
those of the river Ladon, of which Pan constructed his 
wonderful pipe, and “ discourse most excellent music.” 

We have enjoyed the solace of their tones, and are 
anxious that our readers should partake of the same grati- 
fication. 


“The Old Gentleman of Tobago,” in the Grecian pallium, 
shall make the salutatory : 


‘ =" 
“Tepuv rig, omuv Toug ToSaywoug muyoug 
Edeimvoroiss Cayiyy Ongov Te0pny 
Terog 6° iarpog irs, yapuovnv xAvsi, 
ayo dv 70y weoSarov W panne yEgov.” 
J. W. Donaldson, Fellow of Trinity College. 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF TOBAGO. 
“There was an old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice-gruel and sago ; 
Till, much to his bliss, 
His physician said this, 
To a leg, sir, of mutton you may go.” 
” ’ Gammer Gurton. 
The veritable “Jack Horner,” in a Latin dress, the 
handiwork of F. Hodgson, 8. T. B., will next make his ap- 
pearance : 


“ Angulus in camera quam conspicis ille tenebat 
Jampridem Hornerum puerile etate sedentem ; 
Atque ibi signarent cum saturnalia brumam, 
Ornarentque omnes bellaria mystica mensas, 
Parvus Joannes sacratum et dulce comedit 
Artocreas, simplexque legens sibi pollice prunum 
Aiebat placide,—‘Puerorum en optimus ipse !’ ” 
LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
“ Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And cried, ‘what a good boy am [!’” 
Gammer Gurton. 
Next follows, in a Greek dress, “ The Man of Thessaly,” 
before whose fame that of the “ great oculist,” Dr. Williams, 
grows pale. The version is by Bishop Butler: 
VIR THESSALICUS. 
“EE ov tuxsvrwv Osrradog tig qv avng, 
“Os spyov sarsycigngs rAnwovetraroy. 
AxavSox7jvoxoxxobarov ssOnraro, 
Aisdag + aveZapugev opSarpcw xopac. 
Os ow ra apmyeve’ sbAswev TupAng yeycis 
Ou wny varcarng’ ovdev, MAX’ suxagdiwg 
Barov ti’ adAny naar’ sig axavSivyy, 
Kou tou’ syever’ efauSig ex supAou CAsarciv.” 
THE MAN OF THESSALY. 


“There was a man of Thessaly, and he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a quickset hedge, and scratched out both his eyes : 
And when he saw his eyes were out, with all his might and main, 
He jumped into another hedge, and scratched them in again.” 


We will close our notice of the Arundines Cami, with a 


Greek rendering of the popular melody “ Sing a Song of 
Sixpence,” by Edward C. Hawtrey, 8.T.P.: 
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“ Ascua vuv rerpuSorouov, ader’ avdees dnporau, 
KawaSou tig sor’ ev oid) SuAaxog Zewv wAstig. 
Kogdupu de xgiSavirwv rerpads ef sv rsupors 
Tisppa 6° we nvoiks dourpog, we susrLav xotcupos 
Ou rod’ nv cdecue dewvoig Tog TUPAVVIKOIE HF REROV 5 
Ev spixAsvie tupavvog xoAAv Coreg s%ero, 

Efex’ avaSadny rugawy y’ aprov NOS KO WES 

Hoiev" xogn 0° ev avdug exesuace ra Sudowa 

Nymia’ reyoug yap euSu ¢rgouSiov xaSeAyevov 

Esra: give rng tadouvng wyer ev puy7h ps pov.” 
“ SONG. 

Sing a song of sixpence, a pockét full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie ; 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing, 
Was not that a dainty dish to set before the king ? 


The king was in the parlor, counting out his money ; 
The queen was in the kitchen, eating bread and honey ; 
The maid was in the garden, hanging out clothes, 
Down came a black bird, and nipped off her nose 


There are ancient swans on the banks of the Clyde, as 
well as the Cam ; and they are disposed to permit others than 


"9 
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the inhabitants of Edina, to listen to their notes. The first 
strain shall be an earnest of the beauty of what is to follow ; 


PUELLA. 
“O terre puella 
Auricoma, bella 
Mens puraque et ora 
Te vetant decora 
Incolere tribus 
Mortalium, quibus 
Sunt verba favoris 
At corda rigoris. 
Nobiscum vagare, 
Fit domus in aere 
O terre pueila 
Auricoma bella! 
Sis pars chorearum 
Cum summa nympharum 
In nocte estiva 
Sub Cynthia viva 
Dum musica tales 
Dat sonitus quales, 
Non quisquam audivit 
Sub sole qui vivit.” 


YOUNG LADY. 
“Child of earth 
With the golden hair, 
Thy soul is too pure 
And thy face too fair 
To dwell with creatures 
Of mortal mould, 
Whose lips are warm 
As their hearts are cold. 
Roam! roam ! 
To our fairy home, 
Child of earth 
With the golden hair ! 
Thou shalt dance 
With the Fairy Queen 
Of summer nights 
On the moonlit green, 
To music murmuring 
Sweeter far 
Than ever was heard 
"Neath the morning star !’”” 
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The next is the Rose of Waller, tolerably well executed, 
but not so good as the English original : 


“ROSA. 


I, rosa, purpuret flos jocundissime prati, 
Dic cui labe pari tempora meque terit 
I}lius laudes tecum persepe paranti 
Quam pulchra et dulcis visa sit illa mihi. 


Dic cui flore datur primo gaudere juvente, 
Gratia que vero ne videatur avet ; 

Nescia forte virum si te genuisset eremus 
Mortem tu laudis nescia passa fores. 


Nil valet omnino lucem male passa venustas. 
In lucem veniat protenus illa, jubo. 

Quam petit omnis amor virgo patiatur amorem 
Nec cum miretur, quis stet im ore rubor. 


Tum morere, ut rerum videat communia fata 
Rararum, fato conscia facta tuo. 

Parte frui fas est quam parva temporis illis 
Queis tantum veneris tantaque forma datur.”’ 


“THE ROSE. 


Go lovely Rose, 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her beauties spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In valleys, where no men abide, 

Thou might’st have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired, 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired ; 


Then die; that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous bright and fair.’’ 
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The following is a fine version of the admired Anacreon- 
tic, “ The glasses sparkle on the board :” 


CARMEN ANACREONTICUM. 


“Eu pocla mensis compositis micant 
Vini refulget purpureus color ; 
Regnant voluptates, feruntque 
Gaudia deliciasque secum. 
Invitat euhce ! nox ; absit dies ; 
Indulgeamus nunc genium mero, 
Mergamus et cure vel atri 
Quod superest cyatho doloris. 
Sunt qui gravari tristitia ferunt 
Vitam ; sed O! ne credite fabulam— 
An Liber effundit dolorem ? 
An veneris lacrymas ocelli ? 
Omnis Catonum copia desipit 
Vinclis volentum stringere gaudia ; 
Si vita fert luctum, sodales, 
Heus iterum, cyatho lavemus. 
Poeta labi quam rapide monet 
Tempus ; guid ergo, quid sapientius, 
Quam spargere in pennis Falernum, 
Cumque movet celeres morari? 
Hee nostra nox est ; nos quoque floribus 
Spargemus horas usque volubiles ; 
Mergemus et cure vel atri 
Quod superest cyatho Doloris.” 


SONG. 
“ The glasses sparkle on the board, 
The wine is ruby bright ; 
The reign of pleasure is restored, 
Of ease and gay delight ; 
The day is gone ;_ the night’s our own 
Then let us feast the soul; 
Should any pain or care remain, 
Why drown it in the bowl. 


This world, they say,’s a world of wo, 
But that I do deny; 

Can sorrow from the goblet flow ? 
Or pain from beauty’s eye? 
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The wise are fools, with all their rules, 
Who would our joys control,— 

If life’s a pain, I say again, 
Why drown it in the bowl. 


That time flies fast the poet sings, 
Then surely ’twould be wise, 
In rosy wine to dip his wings, 
And catch him as he flies. 
This night is ours, then strew with flowers 
The moments as they roll ; 
If any pain or care remain, 
Why drown it in the bowl.” 


We will close the extracts from Maga with the Latin 
version of “The Friend of Humanity and the Knife- 
grinder,” which was written by the late George Canning, 
no less celebrated for his wit than his statesmanship. There 
is also a very spirited Greek translation of the same : 

“ PHILANTHROPUS ET FABER FERRARIUS. 


PHILANTHROPUS. 


Hine ita quonam, Faber O egere ? 

Et via horrescit, rota claudicatque ; 

Flat notus; rimis petasus laborat 
Tritaque bracca. 


O Faber lauguens, potet haud superbis, 

Appia ut rhedis habet otiantes 

Quid sit ad cotem vocitare cultros 
Fissaque ferra. 


Dic, Faber, cultros acuisse quis te 

Egit? anne in te locuples tyrannus 

Seviit? terre dominus? sacerdos 
Causidicusve ? 


Ob feras terre dominus necatas ? 

Aut tenax poscens decumas sacerdos ? 

Lite vel rem causidicus maligne 
Abstulit omnem ? 


Nonne noste “ Jura Hominum Pani ?”’ 
Ecce palpebris lacryme tremiscunt 
Inde casure simul explicaris 

Tristia fata. 
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FABER. 
Fata. Dii magni! nihil est quod edam 
Ni quod hesterna ut biberem in popina 
Nocte lis orta; heu! periere bracce. 

Atque galerus. 


Pacis occurrunt mihi tum ministri, 
Meque Preetoris rapiunt ad aulam ; 
Pretor erroris properat numella 
Figere plantas. 
Jamque gaudebo tibi si propinem 
Poculum, tete mihi danto nummum ; 
Me tamen stringo, neque, pro virili, 
Publica curo. 


PHILANTHROPUS. 


An tibi nummum ? potius ruinam ; 

Perdite, ulcisci mala tanta nolens ; 

Sordide infelix, inhoneste, prave 
Turpis et excors.” 


“FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFEGRINDER. 
FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


Needy knifegrinder ! whither art thou going ? 
Rough is the road ; your hat has got a hole in’it, 
So have your breeches. 


Weary knifegrinder! little know the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike 

Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, “Knives and 
Scissors to grind O.” 


Tell me, knifegrinder, how came you to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire? or parson of the parish? 

Or the attorney ? 


Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 

Covetous parson for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer made you loose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 


Have you not read the “ Rights of Man,” by Tom Paine ! 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story.” 
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KNIFEGRINDER. 
Story ! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir ; 
Only last night, a drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. 


Constables came up for to take me into 

Custody; they took me before the justice ; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 
Stocks for a vagrant. 


I should be glad to drink your honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir. 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


[ give thee sixpence ! I will see thee damned first. 
Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast.” 

That the literary unity of the British Isles may be pre- 
served, we will entwine the shamrock with the rose and 
thistle, “ ¢ria juncta in uno,” by presenting a specimen of 
the Irish Latin muse, from which it will be perceived that 
country could become distinguished for Sapphics, as well as 
for Beeotianisms,—anglice bulls. It is a translation of that 
refined melody “ Judy Callaghan :” 


“CARMEN: JULIA CALAGE. SONG: JUDY CALLAGHAN. 


Erat turbida nox *T' was on a windy night, 
Hora secunda mane, About two o’clock in the morning, 
Quando proruit vox An Trish lad so tight, 
Carmen in hoc inane ; All wind and weather scorning, 
Viri miseri mens At Judy Callaghan’s door, 
Meditabatur limen ; Sitting upon the pailing, 
Hinc puelle flens His love-tale he did pour 
Stabat obsidens limen ; And this in part his wailing ; 
Semel] tantum dic Only say 
Eris nostra Lalage You’ll be Mrs. Brallagan ; 
Ne recuses sic, Don’t say nay, 


Dulcis Julia Calage Charming Judy Callaghan. 
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Plauctibus aurem fer Oh list to what I say, 
Venere tu formosior, Charms you’ve got like Venus; 
Dic hos muros per Own your love you may ; 
Tuo favore potior ! There ’s wall between us. 
Voce beatum fac ; You lie fast asleep, 
Eu, dum dormis, vigilo, Snug in bed a snoring, 
Nocte obambulans hac Round the house I creep, 
Domum plauctu stridulo ; Your hard heart imploring. 
Semel, tantum dic, &c. Only say, &c. 
Est mihi pregnans sus I’ve got a pig and sow, 
Et porcellis stabulum ; I’ve gotastye tosleep ’em ; 
Villula, grex, et rus A calf and a brindled cow, 
Ad vaccarum pabulum ; And cabin too to keep ’em ; 
Feriis cerneres me Sunday hat and coat, 
Splendido vestimento ; An old gray mare to ride on, 
Tunc heus quam bene te Saddle and bridle to boot, 
Veherem in jumento. That you may ride astride on. 
Semel, tantum dic, &c. Only say, &c. 
Vis poma terre t? sum Iv’e got an acre of ground, 
Uno dives jugere ; I’ve got it set with praties ; 
Vis lac et mella, cum I’ve got of baccy a pound, 
Bacchi succo, sugere ? I’ve got some tay for ladies ; 
Vis aque vite vim ? I’ve got the ring to wed, 
Plumoso somnum saccalo? Whiskey to make us gaily, 
Vis ut paratus sim I’ve got a feather bed, 
Vel annulo vel baculo? And handsome new shilelagh, 
Semel, tantum dic, &c. Only say, &c. 
Litteris operam das ; You’ve got a charming eye ; 
Lucido fulges oculo ; You've got spelling and reading ; 
Dotes insuper quas You’ve got, and so have I, 
Nummi sunt in loculo. A taste for gentle breeding ; 
Novi quod apta sis You’re rich, and fair and young, 
Ad procreandam sobolem ! As every body’s knowing ; 
Possides (nesciat quis !) You’ve got a dacent tongue, 
Linguam satis mobilem. Whene’er it’s set agoing. 
Semel, tantum dic, &c. Only say, &c. 
Conjux utinam tu For a wife, ’till death, 
Fieres, lepidum cor, mi! I’m willing for to take ye ; 
Halitum perdimus, heu. But och, I waste my breath, 


Tesopor urget. Dormi! The devil sure cant wake ye. 
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Ingruit imber trux— Tis just beginning to rain, 
Jam sub tecto pellitur So ’ill get under cover, 
Is quem crastina lux To-morrow ’ill come again, 
Referet huc fideliter. And be your constant lover. 
Semel, tantum dic Only say 
Eris nostra Lalage, You’ll be Mrs. Brallagan ; 
Ne recuses sic Dont say nay, 
Dulcis Julia Calage.’ Charming Judy Callaghan.” 


Meenalus always has had its “ argutum nemus pinosque 
loque ntes ;” the classic Cam has its arundines vocales S; the 
Cylde and Lifle »y thei ir calami sonantes; and even the rivers 

‘unknown to song, of the New World, are vocal with the 
* fistula compacta disparibus arundinibus.” And though 
it may be said of the American bard, in the words of Virgil: 


“Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nec dicere Cinna 
Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser olores,”’ 


yet his productions are worthy of consideration, as they 
are certainly the best of the kind which the country has 
produced. They are by N. C. Brooks, A. M., the Principal 


of the Public Latin High School in Baltimore, and are 
taken from the “ Amusements of the Polyglott Club,” which 
consisted of translations, into some six or seven languages, 
by an association of gentlemen. The Greek and Latin 
translations were exclusively by Mr. Brooks. The first is 
a Greek translation of the popular song “Oh no! we never 
mention her,” and is almost a literal rendering : 


OYA’ AYTHE MNEIA TLOI. OH NO! WE NEVER MENTION 
EITAL HER. 


Ovid airng pveia woiFirou, Oh no! we never mention her; 
M70” ’ovow’ ’axouw ; Her name is never heard ; 

EiSiopévou rod phyarog My lips are now forbid to speak 
Xsirca deme ta" That once familiar word. 

Sraovsw wd =g06 TONY LOT From sport to sport they hurry me, 
LTroidalovres esparenv, To banish my regret ; 

Euro?’ verowcidisow And when they win a smile from me 
Olovros we Ace. They think that I forget. 


OQcdotow uw’, ev tomoig aAAoig; They bid me seek in change of scene, 
AauSavew 'ndovac, The charms that others see ; 

As hun’ 4 axsomevy But were I in a foreign land, 
IIpog erspng yopag ; They'd find no change in me. 
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Mev ouxed’ sarse'xta’roucn ’Tis true that I behold no more 
Maprupixov ayxog The valley where we met ; 

Kos pnyov ; 0s ev w rporw I do not see the hawthorn tree— 
2 AavSavomsevoe. But how can I forget ? 

Aé oT) Qacw auTh They tell me she is happy now— 
Maxap—paxapr ary, ; The gayest of the gay ; 

Kau we euag AowSaveras They hint that she forgets her vow ; 
Thigreww pydap7y’ But I heed not what they say. 

[sug reipaes exeivy Like me, perhaps, she struggles with 
‘Hy Averny xaArvarrew 5 Each feeling of regret ; 

As eporedw wg nucis But if she love as I have loved, 
Oux duvaras AaSewv. She never can forget. 


The Greek and Latin translations of the beautiful lines 
by Mr. Wilde “ My Life is like the Summer Rose,” are 
quite literal, and preserve the measure and rhythm of the 
original. 


MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 


My life is like the summer rose. 
That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 
But on that rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see— 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 
My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray ; 
Its hold is frail—its state is brief— 
Restless and soon to pass away: 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the print of feet 

Left upon Tampa’s desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

The tracks will vanish from the sand: 
Yet, as if grieving to efiace 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea— 
But none shall e’er lament for me. 
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EST VITA SIMILIS ROS. 
Est vita similis rose, 
In sole novo florenti, 
Sed, antequam cadunt umbre, 
Sparse ac mortue humi ; 
Sed super foliis rose 
Rorescunt noctis lachryme 
Plorantis fatum flebile ; 
Sed nullus unquam flebit me. 


Est vita mihi similis 
Autumni arenti folio 
Quod tremit lune radiis 
Casurum, moriens solo; 
Sed ante cadet, ramulos 
Deflebit arbor viduos ; 
Venti spirabunt arbore ; 
Sed nullus aut lugebit me. 


Est vita mihi similis 

In Tampe litore sicco 
Cedentibus vestigiis 

Quum fluctus sevit ex alto; 
Sed, ingemiscens irritas 
Humani generis notas 
Reboat mare in litore, 
Sed nullus lamentabit me. 


[July 


OMOIOS BIOS EXTI MOT. 


Opoiog Ging dori noi 

AvSpoives pod’ ev rw opSpa, 
A’E aporspov wE sitayor 

Tag oxiag, puddiZomeves ; 

S° ekirnra QudArAa 
Lraoudw vuxrog daxpua 
"Emir pérovong 68 Aven ; 

Aé otdsig xaraxdaioe wd. 


TOC) To) QUAD’ omdpas 

Owoig 2ori wor Sing 
Lsioves ews THE aupac, 

Lerjvns THg apavéos, 
As ap 0 QuAAov exarrwees 
Ea th xouy xrwv Oréves 
Aveuor QuAdiZouev, 


Pyye ds oidsig Speci we. 


Owoig Ciog cori oi 
Iyvec” apavifoucvors 
Orod’ ev Taya sxraipos 
KaAvduv xuwasiw Sorspors ; 
As Giowspaves Spyvéwy 
Ta Chwarae rwv avipwruv 
Bowss wovrog ev axr7 ; 
As ouvdeig wo” omiress pe. 


The “ Woopman,” by Morris, is also rendered into Greek 
and Latin in the same measure as the original English : 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE! 


Woodman, spare that tree ! 
Touch not a sigle bough! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 


"Twas my forefather’s hand, 
That placed it near his cot ; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And would’st thou hack it down? 
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Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies ! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let the old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing 
And still thy branches bend, 
Old tree! the storm still brave ! 
And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


“TU PARCE ILLI ARBORI. 


Tu parce illi arbori! 

Nec noce ramulo! 
Profuit juveni 

Mi; ac illam defendo 
Proavus posuit 

Juxta illius casam ! 
Lignator, manebit ! 

Ne molire asciam. 


Truncum veterrimum 
Amavi; ac umbram, 
Ceu consanguineum— 
Succideresne illam 2? 
Nec ice lignator ; 
Nec cede stipitem ; 
Quercum illam patitor, 
Florere veterem. 


Dum puer, otio, 
Petivi umbraculum ; 
Hic sorores, gaudio 
Luserunt ver novum ; 


1} 


EYAOKOTIE SEIAOY. 
Buroxdrs Peidou 
Apvot ! yan xrAuMiGe ; 
Ilspigxiaxs ov 
Tlaidog 3 au’ aury’ 
Evyyus Orsyng warsog 
Ilepuréeuxs aurny ; 
AvroS’ 


M’ seroups agivny ! 


10TH dsvdpog, 


Advi pov xivoupsvov 
Mupioig Zequpoig, 


Ewov eraupéiov, 

Oux av erireuvois t 
TTAnyny EuAoxowre 

Exs ; xa Tov xopyov 
Tlahanv pq xorre, 

IIpog vey Hupevov ! 


Tloug Zerex’ ev oxvy, 
Aurov Luypav txiay ; 
Adddpm, Tw Torw 
Hyadw ewépav’ 
VOL. I1.—No. 3. 
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Hic mater fovit me, 
Hic pater amavit— 

Huic lacryme ignosce, 
Ac sine ut arbor stet. 


Precordia tenent 
Te ut liber, amice ! 
Hinc volucres canent 
Ad auras amoene 
Sperne arbor procellam ! 
Lignator hinc abi ! 
Non tendes asciam 
Dum manus erit mi. 


[July 


Marnp xsxux’ Ev3a, 
Tlarnp té30Amre ps— 
ZsSaLou daxpva, 
Apus rarain orn! 


bpéveg Zuvvuds, pov, 
=’ eraipe, ws PAoiog ; 
Ng wars ap’ 6fou 
Me 2uc'ss oswvog* 
Apu, Zarng apes, 
Budoxors itw! 
Agws wh Cale 
Ewes dv 1p’ apo. 


We shall close with some English lines by Mr. Brooks, 
which he has translated into Latin——and which, on account 
of the double rhyme of the alternate lines, must have been 


a difficult undertaking : 
THE PERI’S SONG. 


A welcome to Ocean, 
A rest to thy form, 
From the whirlwind’s commotion, 
The tempest’s wild storm ; 
Beneath the dark billow, 
In the untroubled deep, 
I have made a soft pillow, 
To lull thee to sleep. 


Thou shalt slumber in quiet ; 
The billowy whirl, 

That shouts in mad riot, 
The dark waves that curl 

In eddies around thee, 
Shall never intrude, 

When sleep has once bound thee, 
In sea’s solitude. 


Our seamaids shall lighten 
The sleep of thy bed ; 
Their gold powder brighten 
The hair of thy head ; 
They’|l plait with caresses, 
Thy soft sunny curls ; 
And stud the long tresses 
With diamonds and pearls. 


CARMEN SIRENIS. 


Te grator ad mare 
Hic pax est forme, 

In quieto lare 
A turba procelle ; 

Sub aquis marinis, 
In imo leni, 

Vestimentis ostrinis 
Tuum torum stravi. 


Dormieris quiete : 
Fluctuosa gurges 

Que fertur impete 
Unde tortiles 

Verticibus circum, 
Ne perturbent te 

Sopore sepultum, 
In ponto leniore. 


Puelle levabunt 
Soporem lecti ; 

Crines illustrabunt 
Arene auri ; 

Detexent comarum 
Cirrhos studiis 

Ornabuntque, gemmaruim 
Luce, ac baccis. 
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Thou shalt drink from our fountains Bibes crystalli fontes 
Of chrystal, and rove, Lustrabisque, nostros 

On Ocean’s high mountains, Submarinos per montes, 
The red coral grove, Saltus corallinos, 

Thro’ whose stone boughs the glances Per ramulos quorum, 
Of sunlight shall pour, Profluet solis 

Like bright golden lances, Splendor radiorum, 
In arrowy shower. Lanceis similis. 


Beneath the waves darkling, Imo maris patentis, 
Surrounded by walls, Septe meenibus 

Of emerald sparkling, Smaragdi lucentis, 
Are adamant halls, Magnetis domus 

With sapphire roof gleaming, Ostendunt splendentes 
And pavement of shells ; Sapphiros tecto, 

With light from them streaming, Et testas nitentes 
Like naphtha from wells. In pavimento. 


To the music of waters, Lune radii agunt 

By the moon tuned to song, Fluctus in numerum, 

Here Ocean’s gay daughters Ac Sirenes satagunt 

Their dances prolong ; Velocem chorum ; 

With the fairest, the brightest, Age manum puelle 

Come join then thy hand ; Formosissime, 

As she trips it the lightest, Ac maxime belle, 

Upon the gold sand. Supra aurum terre. 

These antiques, we hope, will not be without interest to 
the admirers of classic literature, and may tend to promote 
agood taste in letters, by giving encouragement toa branch 
of study, which, in this country, is not regarded with due im- 


portance. 





Arr. I1V.—The Works of Lorp Bouwesroke, with a 
Life, prepared expressly for the Edition. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Hart. 


Lord Bolingbroke belongs to the period, which is com- 
monly cailed the Augustan age of English literature, 
Though not embracing the most illustrious names, in either 
prose or poetry, the reign of Anne is, perhaps, entitled to 
the distinction, from the number, variety and excellence of 
its authors; from their wit, their humor, and the unsur- 
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passed, perhaps unequalled, polish and finish which they 
have imparted to the language of English poetry. 

Among these brilliant intellects, Lord Bolingbroke was 
not the least dazzling. He possessed all the shining qualities, 
which command popular admiration and applause. His wit 
was sparkling; his conversation animated and vigorous. 
To a fine intellect, he united great personal advantages. His 
face was beautiful, his figure commanding; and to these 
were added, a persuasive voice, bold and ready eloquence, 
an insinuating address, great application to business, much 
learning, high birth, and the imposing influence of sanguine 
youth and great expectations. He was fitted to suc- 
ceed in public life, by capacity for business, skill in di- 
plomacy, and dexterity in debate; by industry, tact, and 
eloquence. ‘To all these accomplishments, he joined the love 
of letters, which seems to have influenced him during the 
busiest portion of his life. Of the love of study and the de- 
sire of knowledge, he says, “this love, and this desire I have 
felt all my life; and 1 am not quite a stranger to industry 
and application. There has been something always ready 
to whisper in my ear, whilst I ran the course of pleasure 
and of business, 


‘Solve senescentem mature sanus equum.’ 


But my genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whispered so 
softly, that very often I heard him not, in the hurry of those 
passions by which I was transported.” 

This taste for literature placed him on intimate relations 
with the greatest wits of the age, and has associated his 
name with many of its most celebrated writers. He com- 
manded the admiration, and won the esteem of Swift—a 
shrewd and sarcastic observer, and one not easily concili- 
ated. Pope calls him his guide, philosopher, and friend; 
and in his warm affection, and deep reverence for St. John, 
the poet forgets for a season his antipathy to lords, Al- 
though foes in politics, the literary reputation of Addison 
was promoted by the influence of Bolingbroke ; and he was 
the friend or patron of Gay, Prior and Thomson. 

Endowed with such noble faculties, and possessing all the 
personal and intellectua! advantages enumerated by Swift— 
wit, capacity, beauty, quickness of apprehension, good learn- 
ing, an excellent taste, invincible eloquence, dexterity 1 
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business, and address in the management of men, Boling- 
broke was eminently fitted to adorn and elevate society, to 
give confidence to virtue, and strengthen the cause of re- 
ligion and truth. But he did nothing like this. His is 
not one of the characters, from which the young may 
derive examples of purity, self-denial, and generous de- 
votion to friends or country. His youth was devoted to 
pleasure ; his manhood, to unprincipled ambition ; and the 
calm of retirement and declining life, to the task of sub- 
verting the faith of the Christian, and destroying the purest 
and highest hopes of mankind. 

Of his early profligacy, anecdotes were current for many 
years in London, indicating a degree of licentiousness, which 
the manners of the present age would not tolerate, and 
which, even the Marcuis of Waterford would hardly at- 
tempt to imitate. It was his boast, to drink more than any of 
his companions ; to keep the most expensive courtezan of 
the day ; and to be the leader and master-spirit of the gay 
and dissolute revellers of the town, who violated, in their 
orgies, the rules of the most ordinary decency. 

It may be said, indeed, in extenuation of the youthful ex- 
cesses of Bolingbroke, that he lived in an age of the loosest 
morals. ‘The national manners had not yet recovered from 
the pollutions and abominations of the second Charles, and 
the more solemn vices of his graver successor, whose re- 
ligious scruples were not inconsistent with the most licen- 
tious indulgences,—though they were strong enough to drive 
him from his kingdom. When the monarch converted his 
court into something not unlike a brothel, and his mistresses 
and illegitimate children were loaded with wealth, and dis- 
tinguished by titles and honors, it may easily be imagined, 
that a corresponding effect was produced on the manners of 
the people, and more especially on those of the class, who 
live most within the royal influence, and are readiest to 
imitate all kingly examples. A general debauchery and 
licentiousness necessarily ensued among those, who look to 
the court for the standard of morals, as well as manners, 
and who, like Charles, were content to ieave virtue and 
decorum to round-heads and puritans. The memoirs of 
the times furnish abundant evidence of all this. There is 
no period of English history, when such universal licen- 
tiousness prevailed. Debauchery, patronised at court, be- 
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came fashionable and honorable. The royal favorites ex- 
hibited an insolence, which can belong to profligacy in high 
places only. Some of them, indeed, with a sort of honest 
effrontery,made no secret of the true nature of their vo- 
cation. The anecdotes of the age abound in illustrations, 
Lady Dorcester, one of the mistresses of James II., mar- 
ried, after his abdication, Sir George Collyer, by whom 
she had two sons. She would say to them, “if any body 
should call you sons of a w , you must bear it, for you 
are so; but if they call you bastards, fight till you die, for 
you are an honest man’s sons.” The same lady, meeting 
with two others of the royal mistresses, the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth and Lady Orkney, at the court of George L, 
exclaimed, “ God, who would have thought that we three 
w s, would have met here.” Ladies so distinguished, 
married into the noblest families of the kingdom, and added 
to their patrician rank. As examples of the general effect 
produced on manners and morals, we may take the foe and 
the friend of Bolingbroke. His great enemy, Walpole, 
married his mistress when he was raised to the peerage ; 
and his natural daughter took precedence, by patent, as the 
daughter of an earl. And his friend, Chesterfield, addresses 
his celebrated letters to a natural son, and coolly recommends 
to him a system of morals, which is a fit exponent of the 
manners of the age. 

Such being the national morals and manners, it would not 
be easy for a young man of the ardent temperment of St. 
John to avoid the universal passion for licentious indulgences, 
to which the courtly circle was addicted; and something 
may be pardoned to the hot blood of youth, led astray by 
evilexample. But we are not disposed to believe, that he 
would have permitted any such plea to be put in for him. He 
would have rejected with indignation, as an insult and dis- 
grace, any defence resting on the assumption that he 
followed the example of others. It was his ambition al- 
ways tolead. He aspired to be the most distinguished man 
of the age, as well in the pursuits of pleasure, as in those of 
power. He admired the character of Alcibiades, and imi- 
tated him with some success. He was equally noted for 
unrestrained debauchery. He conciliated the regard of 
Swift, who may be compared to Socrates, in wit, if not 1n 
wisdom; and he was as mischievous and turbulent, in his 
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career, as the Grecian demagogue, whom he professed so 
much to admire. 

If the youth of Bolingbroke give to the world no pure or 
generous examples, his manhood is not more productive, in 
high and noble achievements; and yields as little to the 
cause of wisdom and virtue. In the vigor of life, he added 
the passion for power to the passion for pleasure. As he had 
indulged the last without restraint, he plunged into the first 
with a reckless eagerness, regardless of all principle. 

Few men have betrayed so ardenta love for political dis- 
tinction; and very few have possessed higher advantages for 
attaining it. In addition to many others, he derived from 
nature the master-charm for the acqisition of power in 
popular governments,—eloquence and dexterity in debate. 
Of all the lost treasures of the human mind, Pitt considered a 
speech of Bolingbroke as that which was most to be regreted 
and desired. His cotemporaries spoke with the warmest 
admiration of the beauty, grace, force and animation of his 
oratory, and Swift assures us, that all parties agreed in the 
opinion, that his eloquence was never equalled. Accord- 
ingly, he rose rapidly to distinction, and became secretary 
of war under the auspicies of his friend Harley. In the 
discharge of the duties of his office, he exhibited great in- 
dustry and talent for business,—--qualities which do not al- 
ways accompany the rhetorical faculty, if we may judge 
from the examples afforded by our American Congress. 
His secretaryship enabled him to show, in an amusing 
manner, the natural presumption of his character. Keightley 
tells us, that he lectured Marlborough on the art of war. 

It was not possible, however, for Bolingbroke’s aspiring 
temper to be satisfied with a subordinate station. He 
quarelled with his political chief; and, after much fierce 
and bitter contention, succeeded in driving him from the 
confidence of the queen, and taking his post. This con- 
tention was a subject of unceasing regret to the friends of 
Harley and St. John. Swift, the friend of both, although 
he frequently blames Harley, bears the highest testimony 
to the purity and excellence of his character. He was 
charged, however, by Bolingbroke, with being indolent, in- 
efficient and careless of the interests of the tory party. 
Whatever may have been the truth of the charge, Boling- 
broke succeeded in driving his rival from power. He was 
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triumphant only to be prostrated hopelessly. In a few days 
after the successful termination of his intrigues, his royal 
mistress died, and with her died the political ascendency of 
her minister. More criminal or less courageous than Oxford, 
he fled from the angry eye of the elector, and took refuge in 
the service of the prince, whose restoration he had labored 
to secure. 

Notwithstanding the bold and repeated assertions of 
Bolingbroke to the contrary, there is no doubt that he had 
been deeply engaged, during the reign of Anne, in preparing 
the way for the succession of the Pretender. ‘These as- 
sertions were regarded as impudently untrue, by those best 
acquainted with the facts. When his letter on the State of 
parties was published, in which he denies that any designs 
had been on foot during the last four years of Anne’s reign, 
or that any party was formed at her death, to set aside the 
house of Hanover ; adding, that he was the more entitled to 
credit, as it could not be true without his knowing or sus- 
pecting it, Lord Dartmouth, who had been secretary of 
state to the queen, said, that he supposed Lord Bolingbroke 
believed every body to be dead, who had lived at that 
period. 

The correspondence of the French minister, Torey, with 
Guatier, and the letters of D’Aumont and D'Iberville, many 
of them addressed to the king of France himself, decide the 
criminality of Bolingbroke conclusively. There is no 
doubt, indeed, that Oxford, and many others, as well as 
Bolingbroke, corresponded continually with the court of 
the pretender, and it is not impossible, that the bitter dis- 
putes between the two leading tory ministers of Anne, arose 
from the different views, with which they kept up this in- 
tercourse with her brother. It may have been the design 
of Oxford to make himself master of the views of the pre- 
tender ; to amuse, io deceive,—rather than to set aside the 
protestant succession. Bolingbroke says of him, “his good 
intentions began to be very much doubted ;_ the truth is, no 
opinion of his sincerity had ever taken root with the party.” 
His good intentions, for what party? Certainly not the 
tory party, as distinguished merely from the whigs, be 
cause, with that party, Oxford rose and fell, during his 
political life. To elevate and sustain it, therefore, was the 
object of all his exertions. It was toward that other 
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secret party that his sincerity was doubted,—and we think 
justly,—whose great object it was, to restore the fallen 
family of the Stuarts. 'To this party Bolingbroke thoroughly 
belonged. His ambition could not brook the loss of power. 
He had nothing to hope, from the alienated temper of 
George L., and every thing from the gratitude of the Stuarts. 
The chances were greatly i in his favor. He was troubled 
with no fears of danger to the religion of the country. 
Every thing favored his views. He had acquired the con- 
fidence of the queen, who leaned, evidently, to the side of 
her nearer relations. It is true, she had no disposition to 
endanger the stability of her own reign, and was even 
jealous of any interference with her rights; but she de- 
sired to restore the kingdom, at her death, to her father’s 
son. 

Bolingbroke, therefore, assailed with fury, the tempo- 
rising and deceptive policy of Oxford, pursued him with a 
fierce hatred, singularly in contrast with their former 
friendship, and never ceased, until he had driven him from 
the councils of the queen. 

There is no doubt, that he intended to follow up his suc- 
cess, with some very decided movements in favor of the 
Pretender. On the day after the death of the queen, he 
assured D’Iberville, that in six weeks measures would have 
been so arranged as to ensure success. What these measures 
were, we are not told. It is not improbable that the queen 
may have been induced to take decisive steps in favor of the 
succession of her brother. She was entirely under the in- 
fluence of her advisers, and not indisposed to favor their 
plans. ‘The Stuart party was so strong as, for many years 
after the succession of the family of Brunswick, to render 
its seat on the throne an insecure one. Lewis XIV. was 
disposed to make great efforts for the restoration of the old 
family. Officers, favorable to their cause, may have been 
quietly placed in command of the army and navy, and 
everything so arranged, that the sanguine hopes of Boling- 
broke, as to what a few days w ould have done, may have 
been fully realized. 

However that may be, the designs of his party and his 
own admit of no doubt. Apart from the testimony by 
which his treasonable intrigues are proven, they are shown 
distinctly by the whole course of his policy,—his treachery 
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to the allies, his falsehood to the Dutch, his throwing away, 
in favor of France, all the advantages of a long and vic- 
torious war. He withdrew the English army from that of 
Eugene, and embarrassed his movements ; communicated 
intelligence to the French of the Prince’s projected attack 
on Nieuport and Furney; persuaded the Dutch govern- 
ment, that to make a good peace, proposals from the enemy 
should be waited for, when he was, himself, making them 
through Prior; continued to keep these proposals secret 
from the allies, in the face of a solemn agreement, that no 
negociations should be entered into by either party, with- 
out the knowledge and concurrence of all; and sacrificed 
in every particular, by the treaty, which closed the war, all 
the interests of the allies, and indeed of his own country, 
to those of France. 

The object of all this double dealing and perfidy to the 
allies of England, and of this anxiety to benefit her enemy, 
could be no other than to conciliate the French court, and, 
at once, to acquire its good will, and preserve its strength, 
for the advantage of the party in favor of the Pretender. 

Bolingbroke himself regarded the peace as saving France, 
and was not a little mortified to find, that after the death of 
Lewis XIV., the famous negociations, which he had so 
labored to complete, had become contemptible in the eyes 
of the French court. In his letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, he says, “ it is a fact which is incredible, but strictly 
true, that the peace which had saved France from ruil, 
and the makers of it, were become as unpopular at this 
court, as at the court of Vienna.” 

Shortly after the arrival of Bolingbroke in France, he 
took office under the Pretender, as secretary of state, and 
busied himself in schemes for the invasion of England by 
a French army. This act confirmed his enemies in the 
belief, that he had intrigued for the Jacobite cause. So de- 
cisive a step seemed to prove, that having become reckless 
of consequences, he had, at length, thrown off all disguise, 
and that he was now doing openly, what he had Jong been 
doing in secret. A more resolute and determined leader 
might have done this at home, and disputed with the 
elector his accession to the throne. Atterbury was ready, 
on the death of Anne, to proclaim Charles Stuart in the 
capital, in full canonicals, but St. John preferred war at & 
safer distance. 
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His career, in his new position, was still unfortunate 
Lewis XIV., on whose personal character, he tells us, he 
mainly relied, and of whom, he says, that, if not the greatest 
king, he was the greatest actor of majesty that ever lived, 
became inert with age, and in a short time died. “ My 
hopes,” he writes to Sir William Windham, “sunk, as he 
declined, and died, when he expired.” St. John was no 
favorite with the regent. Even his famous treaty, for the 
benefit of France, had become, as we have seen, contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the party which it benefited. The French 
court enjoyed the advantages of the treachery, but despised 
the traitors, and after the death of Lewis XIV., no longer 
concealed their scorn. 

In the paltry cabinet, also, of his own prince, the proud, 
ambitious spirit of Bolingbroke was doomed to the morti- 
fication of finding, that he was neither the leader of his 
party, nor in possession of the prince’s confidence. He 
complains of the slights put upon him by the Duke of Or- 
mond, and shows his soreness under them, by assuring his 
friends, that he was not the least moved or chagrined. 
Even the women of the court were more trusted than he 
was. In the account which he gives of the schemes, the 
hopes and fears of the prince’s confidential advisers, he 
shows, at once, his contempt and jealousy. “Care and 
hope,” he says to Sir W. Windham, “sat on every busy 
Irish face. ‘Those who could read and write had letters to 
show, and those who had not arrived to this pitch of erudi- 
tion, had their secrets to whisper. No sex was excluded 
from this ministry. Fanny Oglethorpe, whom you must 
have seen in England, kept her corner in it; and Olive 
Trant was the great wheel of our machine.” “ With these 
worthy people,” Mrs. Trant and others, “ the duke of Or- 
mond negotiated, and no care was omitted, on his part, to 
keep me out of the secret.” 

Without the hope of success, without influence or im- 
portance in his own petty court, the abandonment of the 
Jacobite cause was resolved on by the proud and indignant 
secretary. But here, again, he was unlucky. ‘The prince, 
dissatisfied with his proceedings, and anticipating his views, 
dismissed him from office. His dismission was accom- 
panied with six articles of impeachment, accusing him of 
incapacity, neglect and treachery. He had, thus, the un- 
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enviable distinction of being impeached, within a few 
months, by both the great parties of the day, and of being 
charged, by both, with the most unprincipled conduct. He 
is exhibited as true, through life, to the suggestions only of 
a turbulent, ambitious and revengeful temper, to which he 
was always ready to sacrifice, in public life, the welfare of 
his country, and in private, his most cherished friendships. 

It has been said, in vindication of his reputation against 
the charge of treachery to the Pretender, that he had the 
strongest inducement to be diligent and faithful in the 
cause, and there can be no doubt that he set out with the 
intention of being so. But the prospect soon became 
gloomy. At home there was dissention. In the court of 
France, the fortunes of the Stuarts were hopeless. Even 
should success unexpectedly meet them, Bolingbroke saw 
that he could expect, from royal gratitude or favor, buta 
small share of the honors or rewards of victory. Resent- 
ment and hope induced him to turn his eyes homeward, and 
he sought for reconciliation and favor there, by exposing 
very ably and happily, in his celebrated letter to Sir William 
Windham, the weakness, ignorance and insignificance of 
the Pretender, and his adherents. How far this was con- 
sistent with delicacy or elevation of character, Bolingbroke 
did not stop to inquire, but, through Earl Stair, the British 
minister at the court of Versailles, he anxiously negociated 
for pardon and restoration to his own country. 

His return to England however, was not easily accom- 
plished. He had, at home, an active, vigilant and persevering 
enemy. Walpole had determined that he should never sue- 
ceed; and although by the intrigues of the Dutchess of Ken- 
dall, the king’s mistress, he was, at length, obliged to con- 
sent to the return of Bolingbroke from exile, he, nevertheless, 
rendered the victory a barren one to his enemy, by excluding 
him from all the honors and employments of public life. 
Bolingbroke’s subsequent life was a perpetual but unavailing 
struggle against his fate, of which he bitterly complains. 
“ Here I am,” he says, “two thirds restored, my person sale, 
(unless I meet with harder treatment than Sir Walter Raleigh) 
and my estate secured to me. But the attainder is kept care- 
fully and prudently in force, lest so corrupt a member should 
come again into the house of lords, and his bad leaven should 
sour that sweet and untainted mass.” 
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He entered eagerly, however, as far as he was able, into 
the political contests of the day, and assailed the ministry of 
Walpole with all his ability. His pen, the only weapon left 
him by his opponents, was actively employed against the 
minister. His contributions to the ‘Crafisman,’ gave it im- 
mense circulation. But his efforts were vain. He was 
continually foiled by Walpole, the sharp, shrewd man of the 
world. Once he succeeded so far as to obtain a private inter- 
view with the king, by the assistance of the Dutchess of 
Kendall. Hoping to make the deeper impression on the 
royal mind, he left with the king a memorial on the subject 
of his complaints and grievances. This was handed over 
by the monarch to his minister at their next meeting, and 
no more was heard of Bolingbroke’s private interview. 
During the reign of the second George, Walpole was stea- 
dily sustained, by the influence of Queen Caroline, against 
all the intrigues of his enemies, and the efforts of the good 
Suffolk, in Bolingbroke’s favor, were always ineffectual. 
Despairing of favor with the court, and of restoration to 
political influence and power, Bolingbroke was suspected of 
engaging in friendships and associations with the ministers 
of powers most hostile to the nation, and of passing the boun- 
daries, not only of duty to his country, but of law. For this, 
or other causes, he again left England, and fixed his residence 
in France. It was on this occasion that he uses the singular 
language addressed to Pope, where he complains of “ the 
kingly seduction, which had before induced him to abandon 
the repose which he so much desired, and of the folly which 
had kept him from imitating the example of Rulilius, and 
retreating to a greater distance from his country, when so- 
licited to return.” Driven from England by the unsuccess- 
ful schemes of unprincipled ambition, from the court of the 
Pretender, by a charge of perfidy, and having anxiously 
sought a return to his country, and to the favor of the king, 
he represents himself as a persecuted patriot seeking repose, 
and seduced by royal blandishments to abandon his beloved 
retreat. Whether he believed all this himself, it is difficult 
to say. If we may judge from the exclamation of Lord 
Dartmouth, on another and similar occasion, he did not be- 
lieve it, but counted on the death of cotemporary witnesses. 
Pope, however, regarded his friend as the most innocent and 
persecuted of men. 
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In this second residence in France, Bolingbroke divided 
his time between exercise and letters. For exercise he had 
the command of one of the royal forests ; and to literature, 
his active and vigorous mind, released, for a time, from the 
cares of faction, turned. itself with ardor. His friends spoke 
with rapture of the vivacity and wisdom of his conversation. 
Some of them declared that he possessed the wisdom of 
Socrates, the ease of Pliny, and the wit of Horace ; and Pope 
speaks with delight of his improved health, good humor, 
and dispassionate indifference to his enemies. He himself 
represented his retreat as one in which the remainder of his 
days should be spent. But Fontainbleau was as incapable 
as Dawley of fixing the restless humor of Bolingbroke. He 
soon became weary of retirement and France, and turned 
his face once more to his native country. The death of his 
father placed him in possession of the family estates, and 
removed any pecuniary embarrassment under which he 
may have labored. He took up his residence at Battersea, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, always writing 
and talking with delight of the pleasures of repose, philoso- 
phy, and friendship, and always engaged, with a mind yet 
active and vigorous, in every political project of the day. 
Age and continued misfortune never extinguished the fires 
of his ambition; and nothing but death seemed sufficient 
to calm his turbulent and aspiring temper. 

Yet during the whole life of Bolingbroke, and when most 
eagerly and successfully engaged in the pursuit of power, 
he professed to be impatient of the claims of ambition, 
and to desire earnestly the repose and enjoyment of letters 
and philosophy. In his first interview with Swift, when he 
had been secretary of war about a year, he is represented, 
by his new acquaintance, after much general eulogy, as 
“ taiking to his friends, in the way of complaint, of too great 
a load of business,” which, it is added, “ looks a little like 
affectation.” Swift, at the same time, observes of him, “ what 
truth and sincerity he may have, I know not.” When re- 
lieved from the load of business, of which he complains, 
and forced into retirement, he professed to be delighted with 
the change. On his first return to England he purchased 
an estate called Dawley, and gave himself up to the cares 
and pleasures of farming. The walls of his house were 
covered with drawings of all sorts of agricultural imple- 
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ments. He declared that he had taken “such tenacious 
root, that neither friends nor enemies would find it easy to 
transplant him again.” Pope describes him as following his 
cart, and superintending his hay-making: “I now hold the 
pen,” he says, in a letter to Swift, “for my Lord Boling- 
broke, who is reading your letter between two hay-cocks ; 
but his attention is somewhat diverted by casting his eyes 
on the clouds, not in admiration of what you say, but for 
fear of a shower.” 

The cares and pleasures of agricultural life, however, 
were but ill suited to the unquiet and turbulent temper of 
Bolingbroke. 'The excitement of politics was essential to 
his existence, and the shades of Dawley rendered him dis- 
contented and querulous. His friend Swift, from similar 
causes, was equally dissatisfied and unhappy. They had 
been exiled from the stimulating scenes of public life, the 
one to Ireland, the other to the delights of a country life ; 
and they revenged themselves on the world in a similar 
manner: Swift by endless and bitter sarcasm on the whole 
race, and Bolingbroke by lofty claims to superior excellence, 
and expressions of an anxious desire for seclusion from 
mankind. The two friends imbued Pope with like sen- 
timents; and the triumvirate, with a happy self-complacency, 
seemed to regard themselves as standing apart, and aloof 
from the mass of the human race, whom they divided 
into the two great classes of fools and knaves. Of the three 
friends, Pope alone could have found retirement support- 
able. Swift's residence in Ireland was a banishment from 
the hopes of his ambition ; and the forced retreat of Boling- 
broke, would have been gladly exchanged, at any moment, 
for the fierce contentions of parliamentary life. 

If his insincerity be manifest in his professions of a desire 
for retirement, it is not less so in his enthusiastic expressions 
of admiration for friendship, and of devotion to friends. He 
was as incapable of a true and genuine friendship, as he 
was of the calm and quiet enjoyment of country life. Yet, 
to judge from Bolingbroke’s fine phrases, one would suppose 
that he had been born out of the fitting time, and should 
have lived in the days of Damon and Pythias ; that nothing 
but opportunity was wanting to enable him to give to the 
world the noblest examples of devotion and self-sacrifice at 
the shrine of friendship. He represents the cultivation of it 
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as having more merit than taking care of the State. “Would 
to God,” he says, “my whole life could be devoted,—two- 
thirds to friendship, one-third to myself, and not a moment 
to the world,’—the world to come finding as little favor in 
his eyes as the present, when placed in competition with the 
claims of a true and tender friendship. 

But alas for the truth and tenderness of a selfish and am- 
bitious man! Pope, for whom he professed so much affec- 
tion, who had exhausted the language of eulogy in singing 
his praises, was hardly laid in the grave, when his memory 
was fiercely and bitterly assailed by the friend whom he 
had delighted to honor, and to whose hand he had confid- 
ingly clung in his last moments. It matters not what pitiful 
reason is assigned, or for what plausible pretext the sanctity, 
which the grave imparts to departed friends, was so ruth- 
lessly violated ; no plea was sufficient, no reason can justify, 
excuse, or palliate the attempt made by Bolingbroke, to blast 
the memory of the man, for whom he professed to entertain 
so much affection and esteem, and the acquisition of whose 
friendship had been one of the few incidents of his life that 
do him honor. It may be doubted whether Bolingbroke’s 
claim to the favorable recollection of the world, does not 
depend chiefly on the distinction conferred upon him by the 
friendship of Pope. ‘The genius of the poet consecrates the 
memory of the turbulent philosopher and guide. As to the 
cause assigned for the outrage on Pope’s memory, the 
generosity of true affection would have refused to see in it 
any thing, but an over-estimate of the value of the work, the 
printing of which had been entrusted to his care. The 
whole transaction, in truth, is characteristic of Bolingbroke, 
—a self-lover, and self-seeker, who really pursued, through 
life, nothing but his own interests, and the gratification ot 
his ill-regulated passions. The admiration, the deference, 
the praise of Pope, had soothed his self-love, and he mistook 
gratified vanity for disinterested friendship. 

It was with the same temper, that he turned his friendship 
for Oxford into a hatred so intense, that he assigns as 4 
reason why he abandoned England on the death of the 
queen, his determination never to be identified with Oxford, 
even so far as to céoperate with him for mutual defence. 

There is little, indeed, in the private relations of Boling- 
broke’s life, that is amiable or admirable. His first marriage 
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was not a happy one. He disagreed with his wife, and they 
lived separately. His second matrimonial engagement was 
more fortunate. The facility of the French lady’s manners 
enabled her to treat with pleasant raillery those departures 
from matrimonial fidelity, which had aroused the indignation 
of the English wife. She died before her husband, and her 
memory was treated by him with respect and affection. 

The writings of Bolingbroke consist of essays or disserta- 
tions, on various subjects,—political, historical and philoso- 
phical. ‘The first, like most others of their class, are devoted 
to subjects of a temporary party interest, and are, consequent- 
ly, but little read. ‘The incidents and circumstances are past, 
that gave them currency. Who now cares about the success 
or failure of the Walpole ministry, or the comparative hon- 
esty or profligacy of whigs and tories? Yet, on their first 
publication, Bolingbroke’s contributions to the ‘ Craftsman,’ 
had a prodigious circulation, greater even than that of the 
popular ‘ Spectator.’ Like the celebrated ‘ Drapier’s letters,’ 
and the still more celebrated ‘ Letters of Junius, they were 
eagerly read and lavishly praised by those, to whose passions 
and party politics they ministered ; and, as attacks on the 
powerful and distinguished, they were acceptable to the 
multitude of readers. 

But it is the lot of all such writings, to be rather praised, 
than read by posterity. ‘The fate of being neglected, belongs 
to the very best of their class. ‘The characters assailed have 
passed away from the scene of their power and influence, 
and their claims on our attention have, in most cases, gone 
with them. 'Time frequently reveals the injustice of the 
charges, and the malice of the assailant. Incidents impor- 
tant, or considered to be important at the time, are but little 
remembered or regarded. Unless there be some adventi- 
tious circumstance, which imparts a peculiar and indepen- 
dent interest to the writings of which we speak, they soon 
cease to be read, except as models of similar compositions. 
Who reads the famous ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ which, at the 
time of their publication, were able to enflame a nation, and 
to render their author a sort of demi-godin Ireland? They 
are almost as little regarded as Ward and his half-pence. 
Every body who remembers them at all, is convinced, that 
the contract denounced by Swift as about to produce the 
ruin of his country, was a harmless or beneficial one to 
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Ireland, and that the contractor, drawn by him in such black 
colors was really a worthy and respectable man. 

The ‘letters of Junius, owe their continued interest, as 
much to the mystery which surrounds the author, and 
which no efforts of his cotemporaries, or of subsequent en- 
quirers, have been able to dissipate, as to the point and polish 
of his style,—superior as that confessedly is to anything of 
the same kind in the language. Let the author be un- 
questionably known, and the charm will immediately cease, 
by which they attract the public eye. One of the most re- 
doubtable opponents of the writer, was the colossus of 
English literature, Dr. Johnson, and all his powers were 
tasked in defending the ministry and prostrating the libeller. 
But who reads the political tracts of Johnson? It may be 
doubted if one reader in a hundred has ever looked into 
‘the Falkland Islands,’ or ‘ Taxation no Tyranny.’ If such 
be the fortune of Johnson, Bolingbroke can hardly hope for 
better. No beauty or excellence of style can impart per- 
manent interest to topics of a fleeting and temporary nature. 

In this property of style, the political writings of Boling- 
broke will compare advantageously with any in the lan- 
guage. 'They have not the finish, the point, the force of 
‘Junius, but they are perspicuous, animated and flowing ; 
not evincing the purest or severest taste, but exhibiting all 
the skill of a practised rhetorician. It is the style of one 
long trained to public speaking,—lively, declamatory, and 
somewhat redundant. He has the fault into which our 
members of Congress are so prone to fall,—too great an 
abundance of words. We cannot say of him, it is true, 
what may well be said of so many three-hour-men at 
Washington, that their sense is a grain of wheat hid ina 
bushel of chaff; but we are obliged to admit, that the sar- 
casm of Porson, on the style of Gibbon, is quite as appli- 
cable to that of Bolingbroke: He spins the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument. 

There is also a constant egotism, an assumption of the 
airs of a teacher, a taking for granted that he has been an 
innocent and injured man, which we meet continually in his 
writings, and which is anything but agreeable. The follow- 
ing passage, from a letter of Pope, is characteristic of Boling- 
broke, ye henge in the implied parallel run between him- 
self and Solon or Plato, and in the self-complacency with 
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which he assumes his own exemption from the lash of satire, 
to which few characters of the age were more exposed : 
“Whilst your muse is employed to lash the vicious into re- 
pentance, or to laugh the fools of the age into shame, and 
whilst she rises sometimes to the noblest subjects of philoso- 
phical meditation, I shall throw upon paper, for your 
satisfaction, and for my own, some part, at least, of what I 
have thought and said formerly on the last of these subjects, 
as well as the reflections that they may suggest to me further 
in writing on them. ‘The strange situation I am in, and the 
melancholy state of public affairs, take up much of my 
time, divide or even dissipate my thoughts, and, which is 
worse, drag the mind down by perpetual interruption, from 
a philosophical tone, or temper, to the drudgery of private 
and public business. The last lies nearest my heart ; and 
since I am once more engaged in the service of my country, 
disarmed, gagged, and almost bound asIam,I will not 
abandon it, as long as the integrity and perseverance of those 
who are under none of these disadvantages, and with whom 
I now céoperate, make it reasonable for me to act the same 
part. Further than this, no shadow of duty obliges me to 
go. Plato ceased to act for the commonwealth when he 
ceased to persuade ; and Solon laid down his arms before 
the public magazine, when Pisistratus grew too strong to 
be opposed any longer with hopes of success.” 

The letter to Sir W. Windham, written, as the author pro- 
fesses, to defend himself from the attacks made upon his 
character by the Chevalier, the Earl of Mar, and other ad- 
herents of the Pretender, but really for the purpose of makin 
his peace at home, and throwing the prince’s court an 
friends into contempt and ridicule, is one of the most in- 
teresting of Bolingbroke’s writings, and seems to be com- 
posed with a talent sharpened on the one hand by the hope 
of bettering his fortunes, and, on the other, by the desire of 
revenging himself for the slights and mortifications, which 
he had experienced from the confidential advisers of the Pre- 
tender,—* from Olive T'rant, Mademoiselle Chaussery, and 
the dirty Abbe Brigault.” 

His ‘Reflections on Exile, written after the manner of 
Seneca, is one of the most agreeable of his productions. It 
is full of those dreams of retirement and friendship, whieh, 
with Bolingbroke, were never any thing but a dream. He 
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enumerates among the comforts of exile, such reflections as 
these: “Rural amusements and philosophical meditation, 
will make your hours glide smoothly on; and if the indul- 
gence of heaven has. given you a friend like Lelius, nothing 
is wanting to make you completely happy.” But the Lelius 
of Bolingbroke would have met with little mercy, if he had 
appropriated to himself one of the pebbles gathered by his 
friend. 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that Bolingbroke had not 
turned his attention to the writing of history. He had great 
quickness of apprehension, a comprehensive mind, and lar: 
acquaintance with men and with affairs, and, with these, the 
lively and flowing style that suits narration. The historical 
remarks in his ‘ Dissertation on Parties, and in his letters 
‘on the study and use of History,’ manifest a talent for those 
general and philosophical reflections, which add so much to 
the value of history, when skillfully and happily introduced. 

The ‘Essays on Human Knowledge,’ constitute more 
than one half of his writings. 'They are addressed to Pope, 
and profess to be the substance of conversations previously 
held between Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope and Bolingbroke. 
Imbued, as they are with the same spirit, which dictated his 
‘Historical Reflections on Sacred History,’ and which 
exposed him to the rough sarcasm of Johnson, they do not 
permit us to believe that they speak the opinions of his 
friends, as his language would induce us to suppose. The 
sincerity of Pope’s religious sentiments admit of no doubt. 

The ‘Essays’ exhibit very general information, and exten- 
sive, but superficial reading,—that kind of reading which is 
run through hastily for the purpose of writing. 'They are 
not badly described in a passage on another subject, in the 
‘Dissertation on Parties,—‘a rhapsody of general reflec- 
tions, huddled together with little order or design ; leaving 
no systematical impressions on the mind, nothing but a 
confusion of ideas, often bright and glittering, seldom in- 
structive.” 

They range over the whole world of philosophical specu- 
lations. Not a name of note in intellectual history, profane 
or sacred, escapes their notice,—from Melchisedec to Male- 
branche ; from Zoroaster to Leibnitz and Locke; every 
opinion or theory receives its comments. Yet it all has the 
air of a lesson hastily acquired, or of something said by rote. 
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We are somehow reminded of the philosopher in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, who makes the fortune of poor Moses with the 
groce of green spectacles, and astonishes him by the depth of 
his erudition. The philosopher of the fair, in his talk of 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus, of Lucanus Ocellus 
and the cosmogony of the world, together with the Greek 
quotation, has somewhat of the air of Bolingbroke, when he 
discourses, in two volumes, of Homer and Hesiod Pythagoras, 
Plato and Aristotle, Hobbes, Berkley, Descartes and Cud- 
worth, all the prophets, all the fathers, and every writer, in 
a word, that ever discussed the subject of morals or meta- 
physics. 

The subject of the ‘ Essays,’ as he declares in his intro- 
ductory letter to Pope, is the first philosophy. He explains 
what he means by the first philosophy, by saying, that it is 
neither metaphysical pneumatics, or ontology, one of which 
treats of imaginary beings, and the other of being abstracted 
from all being “de ente quatenus ens,”’—sciences, if the 
may be so called, in which the schoolmen delight 
Neither is Bolingbroke’s first philosophy, what lord Bacon 
describes as such, —“ a science of general observations and 
axioms, such as do not belong properly to any particular part 
of science, but are common to many, being of an higher st 
as he expresses himself. What is meant by the first philoso- 
phy, is “ natural theology or theism, and natural religion or 
ethics.” These have been corrupted i in all ages and nations, 
by philosophers and divines. Bolingbroke’s design is to 
plead the cause of God against them both, against the di- 
vine, as well as against the atheist,—“ to vindicate the ways 
of God to man;” to distinguish between genuine theism, and 
the profane mixtures of human imagination, “between what 
we can know of God, and what we can not know.” For 
this purpose he professes to explore the limits of human 
knowledge, and the human understanding. Having proven 
by an argument of his own, to his own satisfaction, the 
existence of God, he insists on the sufficiency of human 
reason to acquire an adequate conception of him, and that 
such a conception of him has, in fact, been present to the 
minds of the people of all ages. On this point, then, Re- 
velation has nothing to teach. So, also, of natural religion. 
Reason is competent to discover all the rules of ethics. 
What need, then, of supernatural teaching? All pre- 
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tension to it is an attempt to invade the reason of mankind. 
Divine wisdom has manifested in his works a rule of en- 
quiry and judgment in matters of divine philosophy and 
natural religion, which is sufficient for all our purposes. 
Natural religion and reason are always agreed; revealed 
religion is mysterious, and. professes to be above reason and 
beyond it. All revealed religion, then, is merely a Ccon- 
trivance, by which divines have corrupted the religion of 
nature, as philosophers by their speculations, have obscured 
natural theology or theism. It is the task of our philoso- 
pher and guide to vindicate the cause of both branches of 
his first philosophy, and restore them both to their pristine 
beauty aud purity. 

He considers Christianty as a sort of republication or 
confirmation of the law of nature, but which has been cor- 
rupted by the glosses of divines and theologians, of whom 
St. Paul is chief. _How much of it Bolingbroke proposes 
to leave as genuine is not so clear. Regarding it merely as 
a system of ethics, he considers it short, imperfect and un- 
connected, and believes that a system of moral precepts 
“collected from the writings of the ancient heathen 
moralists, Tully, Seneca and Epictetus, would be more full, 
more entire, more coherent, and more clearly deduced from 
the unquestionable principles of knowledge.” It would 
seem that he regarded Christianity, therefore, as not only 
a mere system of ethics, but as a very imperfect one,—as 4 
confirmation, as far as it goes, only of the more complete 
and fuller system of reason and philosophy. 

Since the death of Bolingbroke, Providence has permitted 
the world to see the genuine effects of his natural theology 
and natural religion. The Goddess of Reason has been 
solemnly enshrined on the ruined altars of religion, and her 
high priests have exhibited to the world the effects of hu- 
man passions unrestrained by the influence of revealed re- 
ligion, and regulated by the first philosophy only of the in- 
structor of apostles, fathers, and divines. A greater than 
Bolingbroke has recorded the lesson thus taught to man- 
kind, for warning and instruction, in words imperishable, 
and may God grant, in his mercy, that a repetition of it may 
never be required by the vices and follies of our race. 
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Arr. V.—Diplomatic Correspondence, consisting of Two 
Letters addressed by J. Marta pve Bocanegra, Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations and Government of the 
Mexican Republic, to the Hon. Dante Wesster, 
Secretary of State of the United States, and Two Let- 
ters addressed by the latter to the Hon. Wavppy 
Tuomeson, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States at Mexico. 


The threats of mutual invasion held out by Mexico and 
Texas, the sympathy expressed by this country generally in 
favor of the the latter, and the deep interest felt in the fate 
of that republic, by the South, induce us to believe that 
some observations upon the relative power of the two 
countries, and the true policy of the friends of Texas, may 
not prove uninteresting to our readers. President Santa 
Anna has rejected all overtures for peace. He refuses, 
positively, to treat with Texas on the subject of recog- 
nition, and even threatens invasion. We believe, with all his 
power and influence, he dare not pursue any other course. 
Long after the Low Countries were independent of Spain, 
that haughty nation would have revolted against any pro- 
position to recognise them. Sixty years elapsed before 
any government ventured on such a step. So, in Mexico, 
no leader’s popularity or power would uphold him against 
the indignation of the people, if he ventured to entertain 
such a proposal. At the period these offers were made, and 
when they were answered with vituperation and threats of 
invasion by Santa Anna, a small body of marauders actually 
passed the frontiers, captured a defenceless town, plundered 
the inhabitants, and retired within their own limits, without 
encountering any resistance. Intelligence of this inroad, 
swelled by rumour into an invasion by a force of 30,000 
men, reached the capital of Texas, and the United States, 
producing in the former active measures of defence, and 
arousing in the latter an earnest and natural desire to suc- 
cour and comfort their suflering countrymen. Shortly 
after, the truth became known, and it appeared that Mexico 
was only desirous, but not prepared to mvade Texas: the 
mischief, however, was done. In their zeal for the com- 
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mon defence, the people had left their fields and their homes, 
and assembled, with arms in their hands, to drive from their 
soil an imaginary enemy; and President Houston, indig- 
nant that the enemy would neither present himself in Texas, 
nor acknowledge its independence, proclaimed his firm and 
unalterable determination to invade Mexico, and dictate 
terms of peace in the capital of that country. This appeal 
to arms is answered by the sympathies of thousands in this 
country, and meetings are held, contributions made, and 
committees appointed, in aid of this glorious undertaking. 
Indeed, we were in too great a hurry; our adventurous 
sons were flocking over the border, before they were 
wanted, and General Houston has found it necessary to 
repress their ardour. They would have bred a famine in 
the land ; and he was obliged to ask their forbearance, for 
a brief space; or, if they will come, to beg them to be con- 
siderate enough to bring with them arms, ammunition and 
provisions. He promises to inform his friends when the 
period shall arrive to invade Mexico; and, until then, ad- 
vises them to wait patiently at home. We propose to take 
advantage of this pause, to discuss the policy of such a 
measure, and the probabilities of its ultimate success. 
Mexico contains, certainly, upwards of six millions of in- 
habitants ; and however thinly scattered they may be, in 
the northern provinces, they are concentrated and powerfil 
in the neighborhood of the capital. The government has 
at its disposal an army of between thirty and forty thousand 
men, respectable troops, which might, upon an emergency, 
be increased to 100,000. It could command from two to 
four hundred thousand militia horse, quite equal to any w- 
regular cavalry in the world. It could avail itself of the 
hatred of the people towards strangers, and could excite 
their abhorrence of heretics, to raise the whole country 
against the invaders. Nor would it be without means to 
put all this machinery in motion, for the Church would, in 
such an emergency, supply it liberally with money. The 
clergy are too shrewd not to part readily with a portion of 
their wealth, to preserve the rest of their possessions. Let 
us suppose, merely for argument sake, that a well appointed 
and well disciplined army of twenty-five thousand men 
had vanquished all previous obstacles and advanced within 
two hundred miles of the capital, where it would be met by 
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one of fifty thousand and surrounded by a swarm of 
guerillas, aided by the hatred and religious zeal of the 
peasantry. Could such a force advance and take the capital? 
Could it hold it, until it dictated terms of peace? Could it 
return in safety to its own borders? To all these questions, 
we emphatically answer,no! It would be a war against 
the people, and must terminate, as all such enterprizes ever 
have, and ever will terminate, in disaster and defeat. Gen- 
eral Beresford, at the head of a small English force, took 
possession of Buenos Ayres. It was a surprise,—a battle 
of San Jacinto ; but upon the news of this victory, the Bri- 
tish government immediately formed vast plans of conquest 
in Spanish America. A formidable expedition was fitted 
out, with instructions to occupy Buenos Ayres, to establish a 
chain of posts across the continent, to keep up communica- 
tions with the coast of the Pacific, whither another fleet was 
forthwith to proceed to take possession of Chili and Peru. 
But, before General Whitelock left the English Channel, 
General Beresford had been compelled to surrender, with 
the whole of his army, and the expedition under his suc- 
cessor was forced to abandon the enterprize, after suffering 
amost disastrous and somewhat disgraceful defeat. 

When General Moreau heard of the invasion of Austria, 
in 1809, he said, Napoleon may reach Vienna; but, if the 
Austrians do not want firmness, he will never return to 
France. They did want firmness, and he dictated his own 
terms of peace within the walls of their capital. The peo- 
ple took no part in the contest. In Russia, the result was 
diferent. He might have occupied St. Petersburgh, as 
well as Moscow, but he could neither have held them, nor 
iave retired with impunity from the walls. The Russian 
people were against him. So, likewise, in Spain, the French 
wmies occupied Madrid, and nearly all the towns and strong 
laces of that country; but they could not subdue the in- 
domitable spirit of that people. They determined never to 
ubmit to the dorinion of the stranger; and the stranger 
was driven from their territory. From the instant the 
people of the continent were roused to take part in the 
contest, the star of Napoleon waned, and France was driven 
within her natural limits. The brightest pages of our own 
trief history confirm this truth. No people can be con- 
quered that offer a determined resistance to the invader, 
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Great dissatisfaction exists throughout Mexico, against 
the Central Government. The people are generally anxious 
to see, réestablished among them, liberal and federal institu- 
tions ; but we firmly believe, that a foreign invasion would 
unite all parties against the common enemy, and enable 
Santa Anna to rivet the chains he has forged to enslave his 
countrymen. We deprecate such a result: but, above all, 
we would regret that our fellow-citizens should countenance 
a marauding expedition on the part of Texas into the neigh- 
boring provinces of Mexico. That portion of the Mexican 
Republic, from its proximity to the United States, is deeply 
imbued with a love of rational liberty, and merits rather to 
be cherished than oppressed by us, or by Texas. As 
auxiliaries to réestablish free government, the Texans 
would be hailed with enthusiasm, and received with kind 
ness and gratitude ; as invaders, they would be opposed at 
every step, and be viewed as the enemies of the country, 
and the destroyers of every hope of liberty. 

Texas is thus far in the right. Let her keep so. When 
Mexico invaded her privileges, attacked her property, and 
acted in direct opposition to her plighted faith, attempting 
to establish over her colonists a different form of govern- 
ment than that she had guaranteed them, Texas was Justified 
in the eyes of the world in declaring herself independent. 
America and Europe were satisfied of the justice of her 
separation from the mother country, and recognised her in- 
dependence ;_ but the civilized world will view, in a very 
different light, any attempt on the part of Texas to harass 
and plunder the Mexican states, for we hold the conquest of 
Mexico to be so entirely out of the question, that we do 
not think a single power will regard such a movement in 
any other light than that of a maurading expedition. We 
think it in the highest degree impolitic, on the part of the 
government of Texas, to withdraw the population of the 
country from their peaceful and profitable occupations, to 
take up arms for any other purpose than defence. We 
think it impolitic even to awaken the vigilance of the Mexi- 
can authorities, by holding out threats of invasion. It 
affords a pretext to the ambitious chief, now at the head of 
that government, to draw money from the clergy and from 
the people; and if he should obtain means to organize 
such a force as Mexico could easily bring into the field, and 
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move over the Texan border, the whole country, from the 
most southern settlement to the Sabine, must be aban- 
doned. The settlers would have to concentrate themselves 
for defence, and to send their laborers into the United 
States, or into their own strong holds. Whatever might be 
the ultimate result of the contest, the industry of the coun- 
try would be paralyzed, so long as it lasted. We do not 
wish to be understood as recommending submission to the 
demands of Mexico; on the contrary, we would inculcate 
the expediency and necessity of standing ready to repel 
any attack upon the territory of Texas; but we think all 
threats of invasion ought to be avoided, as well as the use 
of language calculated to invite hostilities. Should Mexico 
attack Texas, our late countrymen would command our 
active sympathies ; and whatever might be the result of the 
first campaign, we regard the independence of Texas as 
secure as our own, unless she sufler herself to be tempted 
to attack gratuitously the property and liberty of others. 
The letters before us, and which have fallen into our 
hands since writing the above, seem to require some com- 
ment. ‘Those of the Mexican Minister, are extraordinary 
specimens of diplomatic composition, and indicate a tone 
of feeling, in his country, towards the United States, which 
is both hostile and singular. On the other hand, the posi- 
tions taken by Mr. Webster, in his letters to our Envoy, 
are firm and manly, alike honorable to himself and the 
government of which he is the distinguished organ; and 
they are such as will be fully sustained, we are sure, by the 
citizens of the United States. While we have no inclina- 
tion to trample on the rights of Mexico, we yet are unwil- 
ling that our national honor should be impeached by her 
government, She is evidently seeking, by calumny and 
misrepresentation, to involve us in hostilities, and assumes 
the attitude of the aggrieved party. Is there not more in 
this matter than meets the eye! Is there not some secret 
power behind the scenes, céoperating with Mexico, and to 
Whom, in the event of a war with the United States, she 
looks for aid? So it would appear. And yet England, 
whose interest it is to preserve relations of peace with this 
country, and who, by her recent negociations has been in- 
dustriously endeavoring to promote this object, can scarcely 
be supposed to encourage such a movement on the part of 
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Mexico. Events will prove; and, in the mean time, the 
movements of her government are to be cautiously watched, 
and such a position to be taken by our own, as_ will pro- 
tect the rights of our citizens, and maintain the national 
honor. 





Arr. VI.—The Chinese: A general description of the 
Empire of China, and its Inhabitants, by Joun Frax- 
cis Davis, Esqr., F.R.S.&c. New-York. Harper & 
Brothers, Cliff Street. 2 vols. duo. 


We have placed at the head of this article a work 
which is not altogether new,—though our apprehension 
is, that by but too many of our readers every thing 
Oriental has been overlooked, in their very natural at- 
tachment to the more domestic products of Western 
mind; and, as our author is somewhat alarming, from 
the closely pressed contents of his two volumes, in- 
terlarded, as they are, with strange and uncouth names of 
men, rivers, seas and mountains, which it surpasses the 
power of barbarian tongues to utter. We have hoped that 
we should not be wasting either our own time or that of 
our readers, in drawing from this and other sources, a brief 
outline of the Literature and Philosophy of the Chinese. 

To a well trained and enlarged understanding, the very 
names of literature and philosophy are endeared, by the old- 
est and strongest ties ; and though one should always watch 
jealously the influence of al! feelings which are merely earth- 
ly, lest he be blinded in his views of truth, or clogged in his 
course of duty, yet the thought, that these are the shapes in 
which the mind of man has ever loved to develope its 
powers,—in which beardless genius and hoary learning are 
alike wont to embody, the former its airy hopes, and the 
latter its solid treasures; in which the wit that charms, 
and the discovery that amazes,—the humor that unbends, 
and the eloquence that thrills and rouses,—the fancy that 
dazzles, and the holy, sober thoughtfulness which awes and 
teaches, are all shown forth most becomingly,—must ever 
secure these revered but ill-treated names from that disgust 
which the tender and over-nice are apt to feel at things 
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grown common by usage. We have hoped, then, to take 
advantage of this kindly feeling, to make better known to 
our readers the intellectual character of a people so peculiar, 
that the very strangeness has forbidden a lively interest in 
its welfare, and so shut out by distance, but still more by its 
exclusive policy, from ourselves and all other nations with 
whom we hold free intercourse, that, to many, it is little more 
than a place upon the world’s map. We have thought, too, that 
the present is no untimely season for bringing to the view of 
our readers aught that belongs to China, in the very midst 
of a desperate war with Great Britain; and while we blush, 
as friends of humanity, at the causes of the contest, and 
could weep at the policy which has, for the first time, im- 
brued so deeply the arms of England in Chinese blood, and 
revolt at the idea, that a civilized, not to say a Christian 
nation, should enforce upon another, by the sword, an un- 
hallowed and destructive traffic ; yet, we hope and pray for 
a peaceful result, and, anticipating from the attention, which 
is thus fixing itself upon this strange country, fresh and im- 
portant knowledge as to its whole state, whether past or 
present, we seize the occasion to impart such as we have 
been able to gather respecting its literature and philosophy. 

We should, of course, begin our remarks with its Language; 
for it is here that the genius of a people is to be chiefly 
looked for; and it has been questioned by some, not incom- 
petent to judge, whether the literature of a nation can be at 
all understood, without so accurate and familiar a knowledge 
of the mother tongue as few but natives can attain. If this 
be so, the time bestowed upon this subject is thrown away, 
for all that we pretend to do is,—without the knowledge of 
a letter in the Chinese alphabet,—to give such informa- 
tion on the matters referred to, as we have derived, not from 
native authors, but only from foreigners, who confessed the 
difficulty of properly mastering their singular language. 
On this subject however, the remarks of our author, who 
had the best opportunities of judging, are worthy of note: 
“The rumored difficulties attendant on the acquisition of the 
Chinese, from the great number and variety of the charac- 
ters, are the mere exaggerations of ignorance. The roots, 
or original characters of the Chinese, (or what, by a species 
of analogy, may be called its alphabet.) are only 214 in 
number, and might, indeed, be reduced to a much smaller 
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amount, by a little dissection and analysis.” Yet, with 
deference, we would observe, that whether from this or 
some other cause, the difficulty of acquiring the language 
must certainly be exceedingly great——as we know an in- 
telligent and highly educated gentleman, now a missionary 
at Macao, who, for several years, has been devoting all his 
time and talents to its attainment, and yet is but just able 
to preach in one of its dialects, and the many inaccuracies 
found in the books and tracts, which have been written by 
foreigners, for their improvement, confirm the idea of its 
extreme difficulty : 


“ One of the most remarkable national peculiarities of the Chinese,”— 
observes Sir George Staunton, who has himself translated many of 
their works,—“is their extraordinary addiction to letters,—the general 
prevalence of literary habits among the middling and higher orders, 
and the very honorable préeminence which, from the most remote 
period, has been universally conceded to that class which is exclusively 
devoted to literary pursuits.” 


This is, probably, a far different state of things from what 


many of us have deemed to exist in China. 

We have, like the Chinese themselves, been so much 
accustomed to look upon every thing, of which we know 
nothing, as barbarous, and not worth knowing, that it sur- 
prises us to learn that a people, which we had identified 
with nothing nobler or higher than porcelain, teas and silks, 
is possessed of a literature, which, though wanting in rich- 
ness and variety, may compare, in form and fixedness, with 
that of any living tongue, whilst, in age, it far exceeds all, 
and in its wide-spread and controling influence upon the 
mass, is rivalled by few, if indeed by a single one. We 
have, of course, not been strangers to the fact, that the art 
of printing owes its discovery to this ingenious people, but 
we, perhaps, are amazed to hear, that the chief source of 
rank and consideration in China, is educated talent, and 
their only aristocracy, that of learning. “ By learning,” say 
they, in one of their proverbs, “the sons of the common 
people become great; without learning, the sons of the 
great become mingled with the mass of the people ;’—a 
maxim whose truth and importance, if realized, would stay 
somewhat the current which sets in so strongly to the 
gathering of riches, as the only good to be bequeathed to our 
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children, and turn it to the too much neglected channels of 
education and knowledge. 

As all offices in China are open to successful talent, and 
honors, both civil and military, are conferred upon none 
who have not proved themselves possessors of it, education 
is very general, and the object of the government in making 
it so, Is not to extend the bounds of knowledge, but to im- 
part the knowledge, already possessed, to as large a portion 
as possible of the rising generation, and to pluck out true 
talent, from the body of the community, for its own service. 
The process of early instruction in their language, as des- 
cribed by Mr. Davis, is this: They first teach children a 
few of the principal characters, as the names of the chief 
objects in nature or art, exactly as we do the letters, by 
rude pictures, having the characters attached. Then fol- 
lows the ‘ Santze King,’ or trimetrical classic.—being a sum- 
mary of infant erudition, conveyed in chiming lines of 
three words or feet. They soon after proceed to ‘the ‘ Four 
Books,” which contain the doctrines of Confucius, (of which 
we shall speak hereafter.) and which, with the ‘ Five Clas- 
sics,’ subsequently added, are, in fact, the Chinese Scrip- 
tures. The ‘Four Books, they learn by heart entirely ; 
and the whole business of the literary class is afterwards to 
comment on them, or compose essays on their texts. In- 
structers are, of course, abundant, on account of the numbers 
who enter the learned profession, and fail of attaining the 
higher degrees. we 

The system of examinations, that has, for ages, prevailed 
in China, is, perhaps, as rigorous and searching as any can 
possibly be. In every chief ci ity there are public buildings, 
styled ‘Halls of examination, consisting of courts for the 
examiners, and cells for the candidates, who are admitted 
with nothing but blank paper and the implements of writing. 
Such students as have proved successful in their own 
districts at the annual examinations, are ranked as what 
we call Bachelors of Art, and are, according to their merit, 
noted down for advancement, until they become fitted tor 
the triennial examination, held at the provincial capital, by 
an officer expressly deputed from the Hanlin College, at 
Pekin. The papers or theses composed at these examina- 
tions, consist of moral and political essays or texts, selected 
from the sacred books, as well as of verses on given subjects ; 
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and the greatest pains are taken to secure impartiality, in 
awarding the honors. Those who succeed at these trien- 
nial examinations, attain the rank of licentiate, which qua- 
lifies them for actual employment, and once in three years 
all these licentiates repair to Pekin, (at the public expense, 
if necessary,) to be examined for the doctor’s degree, to 
which only thirty can be admitted at one time. From 
these doctors are selected, after an examination, held in the 
palace itself, the members of the Imperial College at Hanlin, 
from which body of successful distinguished scholars, the 
ministers of the emperor are generally chosen. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a greater and more constant goad to 
diligence and perseverance than is furnished by this admi- 
rable system. Let the poorest Chinese boy be but gifted 
with the precious boon of genius, and let him but give it that 
training which it naturally seeks, and which the institutions 
of his country all tend to foster, and, raising him in regular 
gradations, after every triennial test of its strength, from 
honor to honor, it places him finally, at the very council board 
of the Celestial Emperor, and returns him the sweet solace of 
reflecting, that no artfulness or trickery, no favor of a par- 
tial prince, no intrigue of a corrupt cabinet, no device of a 
faction, nor clamor of the populace, has raised him to an 
unmerited standing; but his own native intellect, strength- 
ened and brought out and polished by his own industry and 
toil, has won for him, against fair and honorable rivalry, 
the high place that his boyhood sighed for. Such being 
the prizes set before the eyes of the aspiring student, it 
will be interesting to recite one or two of the rules which 
are laid down for his self-government, in pursuing his stu- 
dies. The first thing that they urge, as needful to the 
scholar, is, “to form a resolution,” and this resolution is 
valuable, in proportion as it is firm and persevering. It is 
a received maxim among them, that the object on which a 
determined resolution rests must succeed. If the student 
languish in his industry and application, he is reminded of 
the examination cell, in which he is to be immured, with 
nothing but pen, ink and paper, and to reflect upon the dis- 
tress he will then feel, if he cannot manage his theme. 
They labor to impress upon students the necessity of 
attention, abstraction and perseverance, by a number of 
curious and striking illustrations, such as the following: “A 
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caldron of water, for example, after fire has been long 
applied to it, will at last boil; but if, in the meantime, 
you change the water, and put fresh, though a great 
deal of water will be partially heated, none will be made 
boiling hot.” “I have seen,” says the Chinese writer, 
“those men who covet much and devote themselves to 
universal knowledge, when they read, they presume on the 
quickness of their genius, and section after section passes 
before their eyes, but when do they ever really apply their 
minds to the subject? Better a little and fine, than much 
and coarse. The ancient military rule makes the power of 
an army to consist in its perfect training, and not in its 
mere numbers. I deem the same to be true in reference to 
reading.” 

There is almost as much true and practical philosophy in 
the following, as in Gilbert Stuart’s valuable remarks on 
the faculty of attention: “In study, a main point is to get 
rid of extraneous thoughts, and matters foreign to the ob- 
ject before one.” The illustration of this subject of feeding 
the intellect is taken from the feeding of the body. “Ifa 
man’s stomach,” they, say, “be filled with coarse and ordi- 
nary food, he can swallow nothing more, though the most 
precious dainties be placed before him.” In reading, the 
same is true of the mixed and vulgar thoughts of every-day 
life, which occupy and fill the mind. 


“Studies ought to commence,” it is observed, “ during the fifth watch, 
(before five in the morning,) for these early hours are many times 
more advantageous than the subsequent forenoon and later portions of 
the day. The attention should be as intensely exerted as that of a 
general at the head of his army, or a criminal judge in a court. On no 
account should there be breaks of five and ten days in one’s studies. 


Do not fear being slow, only fear standing still; fear one day’s scorch- 
ing heat, followed by ten of cold.” 


But we must proceed from the school to the literary 
arena. We must follow the Chinese scholar from the gym- 
hasium, where his intellect is trained to the several fields 
of literature and philosophy, which that intellect has pre- 
pared and planted and watered, and in which it loves to 
range. The department of ‘Sacred Classics, as they are 
called, is the first and most prominent in Chinese literature. 
This consists of the books which they «deem canonical and 
holy, chiefly the writings of Confucius and his school. 
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These, however, we reserve for another article, in a sub- 
sequent number,—in which we shall treat of his ‘whole sys- 
tem of philosophy. Suffice it now to say, that in the course 
of a regular education, all of these books, numbering nine, 
are committed to me mory, and a complete knowledge of 
the whole of them, as well as of the standard notes and criti- 
cisms, by which they are elucidated, is an indispensable 
condition to the attainment of the higher grades of literary 
and official rank. Closely connected with their sacred, 
stands their moral and political literature, but this too, had 
better be embraced under the head of their philosophy. 
Yet a few of the proverbs and maxims of this singular 
nation, may serve to shed much light upon their character 
and modes of thinking. They are translated by Mr. 
Davis, from a Chinese “work, entitled “ A precious mirror 
to throw light on the mind,” which is, in fact, a dictionary 
of quotations. “ A vacant mind (their maxim wisely teaches) 
is open to all suggestions, as the hollow mountain re- 
turns all sounds.” ‘To reconcile to the sufferings of life, 
their saying is, “The gem cannot be polished without 
friction ; nor man per fected without adve ersity.” To en- 
force self-conquest, their proverb is, “ The man who com- 
bats himself will be happier than he who contends with 
others.” Strikingly similar to that of our own Holy Writ, 
“He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” To 
check artificial arrogance, they say,—and say with truth— 
“A truly great man never puts away the simplicity of a 
child;” which is again nearly akin to the apostolic injune- 
tion, “In matice be ye children: but in understanding be 
men.” ‘To show the benefit of reading,—they say, ** some- 
thing is learned every time a book is opened ;” and to 
illustrate the advantage of heeding counsel, “ one lash toa 
good horse, one word to a wise man,”—almost identical 
with the Latin adage known to all,—verbum septentibus. 
The unsearchableness of the human heart, they describe in 
the following apt figures: 

“The fish dwell in the depths of the waters, and the eagles in the 
sides of heaven; the one, though on high, may be reached with the ar- 
row ; and the other, though deep, with the hook ; but the heart of 2 
man, at a foot’s distance, cannot be known.” 

To promote that charity which we know by the gold’s 
rule, they teach: 
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“A man need only correct himself with the same rigor that he re- 
prehends others, and excuse others with the same indulgence that he 
shows to himself.’’ 

In the department of History, “ which,” as it has been 
well remarked by one of our own native Authors, “ teaches 
by experience the most unerring, though, perhaps, the least 
regarded of all preceptors, the highest and most important 
truths ; which delineates, by actions, not by professions or 
opinions, the unvarying tenor and principles of human con- 
duct, which raises a consoling or a warning voice, and re- 
flects from the past a gay or a gloomy light over the pros- 
pects of the future.”* In this highly instructive and deeply in- 
teresting branch of literature, the Chinese have attempted 
much, but accomplished little. They have a continuous history 
of their nation, from the earliest period down to the over- 
throw of the Mongul Tartar Dynasty, in 1366. Its title is 
“the twenty-one Historians.” It consists of nearly three 
hundred of their brochures or volumes: but it is, after all, 
little mere than a simple chronicle of facts and dates, which, 
of course, is all that could be expected in a nation whose 
principle of government is absolute despotism. The 
many,—the people,—have ever been, in Chinese estimation, 
mere cyphers. Their actions, speeches, changes, opinions, 
feelings, have ever been left unnoticed and unrecorded. 
It is only the emperors,—from whom all power is conceived 
to emanate,—whose lives and minutest actions are thought 
worthy of their annals. 

Mr. Davis thinks, that the only Chinese chronicle worth 
reading, is the “ History of the three States,” comprizing 
that period when the monotomy of universal dominion was 
broken, by the contests of several rival independent chiefs 
for the sovereignty. “ Yet,” he adds, “ the work is rather 
to be viewed in the light of a historical romance, than as a 
mere matter of record.” 

On this subject,—the interest of foreigners, in Chinese 
history,—Mr. Gutslaff remarks, “ The struggle against the 
Tartar hordes, on the north and west, became very violent 
during the Tang and Soong dynasties, and ended in the 
submission of the whole of China to the Monguls, about 
the year of our Lord 1280. This period is highly inter- 

* Elliott’s Oration before the Literary and Philosophical Society of South 
Carolina, p. 14. 
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esting. Chinese writers have dwelt much upon the reigns 
of the emperors of their own nation, who held the throne 
during these times of commotion; and we find, in their 
works, abundant materials for a history of the period.” 
But of the Mongul dynasty that succeeded, the Chinese 
writers say little. They consider the family which then 
reigned, as usurpers, sprung from “ bararians, who first laid 
waste the Celestial Empire, and then trampled the flowery 
nation under foot.” However, the great Mongul Emperor, 
Koblai Khan, whose life has been elaborately written by 
the distinguished Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, has also 
several biographers and historians among the Chinese. In 
respect to the credit to be given to the early records of 
Chinese history, one of their own writers, Yangztze, is said 
to express the following opinion : 

“Who knows the affairs of remote antiquity, since no authentic re- 
cords have come down to us. He who examines these stories will 
find it difficult to believe them; and careful scrutiny will convince 
him, that they are without foundation. In the primeval ages, no histo- 
rical records were kept. Why then, since the ancient books, that 
described those times, were burned by the first Emperor of the 
Tsin Dynasty, should we misrepresent those remote ages, and satisfy 
ourselves with vain fables.” 


Mr. Davis, does not hesitate to pronounce respecting these 
early histories— 


“The inconsistencies contained in them destroy the credit of the 
whole, and prove them to have been, in a great measure, like the my- 
thology of other countries, the inventions or improvements of after 
times.” 

In Biography, or “the study of names,” as they call it, 
Chinese literature, is full but uninteresting. That entitled 
the “Discourses of Confucius,’—somewhat on the plan of 
“ Xenophon’s Memorabilia,” or rather, more like Boswell’s 
Johnson, is said to be the best, but there is also a biographi- 
cal work, in no less than one hundred and twenty volumes, 
comprizing the lives of eminent men and women. 

In statistical works, connected with their own country, 
the Chinese are probably better supplied than any nation 
extant. The population, geography, revenues, magistracy, 
and other details, not only of the whole empire, but of every 
province, are carefully printed and widely circulated, so that 
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however ignorant of other nations, there is, perhaps, no 
people under the sun so familiar with all that relates to them- 
selves. 

In works upon Law and Jurisprudence, they are well sup- 
= Their Penal Code, translated many years since into 

nglish, by Sir George Staunton, has received the highest 
commendation of the Edinburgh Review, for its great rea- 
sonableness, clearness and consistency; the business-like 
brevity and directness of its various provisions, and the 
plainness and moderation of the language in which they are 
expressed. “Jt has nothing of that verbiage of most other 
Asiatic productions. None of the superstitious foolishness, 
the miserable incoherence, the ‘tremendous non sequiturs 
and eternal repetitions of those oracular performances 
nothing even of the turgid adulation, the accumulated epi- 
thets, and fatiguing self-praise of other Eastern despotisms ; 
but a clear, concise and distinct series of enactments, savor- 
ing, throughout, of practical judgment and European good 
sense; and if not always conformable to our improved 
notions of expediency, in general approaching to them more 
nearly than the codes of most other nations,” 

Their Civil Code, Mr. Davis represents as equally full and 
intelligible. It contains not only existing laws, but an ac- 
count of all the changes and modifications of the law, by 
successive Emperors, since the conquest in 1644, and fre- 
quently the reasons assigned at the time for the enactment 
of new, or repealing of old statutes; the whole preceded by 
prints explanatory of all state ceremonies, both civil and 
religious ; and followed by maps of every principal district 
ofthe empire. Surely, here are the traces of a highly cul- 
tivated people. Indeed one of their maxims is, that “to 
make the laws universally known is the best way to prevent 
their violation;” and, accordingly, we find among them 
“ge provision made for the reading and exposition of their 
aws, to the people and soldiery of every province, twice in 
each month, a custom which, we would think, might be, in 
some shape, with advantage adopted among ourselves, at 
least for the rising generation. In the department of Belles 
Lettres, the genius of the Chinese has evinced itself wonder- 
fully prolific. They are essentially a reading people; and 
the cheapness of printing enables them to have free access 


toevery species of publication. And though, by their ex- 
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clusive policy, and their bigoted attachment to every thing 
old, and abhorrence of all that is new, the range of their 
literature is extremely narrow, yet, within that range, the 
number of writings is great; and it is from these inexhaust. 
able sources, a writer in the Quarterly Review conceives, 
that our familiarity with the Chinese is chiefly to be derived, 

In the Drama, their compositions are very numerous; 
though, in general, tame and uninteresting, except for the 
insight they give to the character and customs of the people, 
In structure, the rules of Aristotle, as to the unities of time, 
place and action, are sadly neglected, though, perhaps, not 
more so than by his own polished Greeks. Indeed, there 
seems to be a striking similarity between the Chinese and 
Grecian plays, in several particulars; the more remarkable, 
as there is no possibility of either having been copied from 
the other. Several of the Chinese plays have been trans- 
lated into English and French; and one of them, “the 
Orphan of Chaou,” translated by Premare, was made by 
Voltaire the ground-work of one of his best tragedies. 
Another, translated by Julien,—the Professor of Chinese at 
Paris, entitled “the Circle of Chalk,” bears so strong a re- 
semblance, in its leading incidents to the “ Judgment of 
Solomon,” recorded in the Scriptures, as almost to excite the 
suspicion that it had been brrrowed from some obscure tra 
dition. 'The incidents are these: 

“Two women claim to be the mothers of the same child before a 
judge, who, in order to get at the truth, orders a chalk ring to be drawn 
on the floor of the court, and the contested child placed in the middle of 
it. He then declares, that the child shall belong to whichever of 
the women may succeed in pulling it out of the circle. The 
feigned mother having no compunction for the infant, gets the better of 
the real one, who, from her maternal tenderness for the child, is afraid 
of exerting her whole strength; and the judge decides the cause in 
favor of this last, as the rightful claimant.” 

The history of Chinese poetry, like that of all other na 
tions, serves to confirm the idea, that this style of writing is 
older than prose. Their notion of poetical language is thus 
not inaptly expressed : 

“The human feelings, when excited, become imbodied in words; 
when words fail to express them, sighs, or inarticulate tones, succeed: 
when these are inadequate to do justice to feeling, then recourse is had 
to song.” 
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We know not that Greek, or Roman, or French, or Eng- 
lish, or German criticism has traced the origin of poetry 
more philosophically than this. Even Wordsworth 
himself, poet and philosopher both, as he truly is, has 
thrown out no happier idea on the subject in his ad- 
mirable essays upon poetry and poetical genius. But, to 
return. The earliest specimens of Chinese poetry, date 
back about 3,000 years, making them céeval with the Iliad, 
if not, indeed, somewhat older. 

The standard collection of these, forms one of their 
canonical books, and is called the “Book of Sacred Songs.” 
It consists of about 300 short poems, selected by Confucius 
himself from the many ballads and odes which had been 
sung by the people from the farthest antiquity. This book 
of songs is divided into four portions ; the first, which is the 
largest and oldest, describes the manners of the primitive 
people, when they were separated in different feudal states, 
not yet reduced to a single empire. Its style and language, 
are said to be as quaint and unintelligible, without notes 
and glossaries, to the Chinese, as the old English ballads are 
tous. Still, every well educated China-man has them all 
by heart, and they are constantly quoted and alluded to in 
their best writings. The other portions of this celebrated 
book consist of lyrical odes and metrical panegyrics upon 
their heroes, sages and emperors, which are set to music, to 
be sung at festivals and occasions of state. The structure 
of Chinese poetry has undergone, of course, many changes, 
since the time of Confucius ; and they themselves compare 
its progress to the growth of a tree. “'The ancient Book of 
Odes,” say they, “ may be likened to the roots. When Soolo 
flourished, the buds appeared; in the time of Kien-gan 
there was abundance of foliage ; but, during the Tang 
dynasty, many reposed under the shade of the tree, and it 
yielded rich supplies of flowers and fruit.” And itis worthy 
of remark, that this Tang dynasty, which seems to have 
been a sort of Augustan age of Chinese poetry, prevailed in 
the eighth century, at a time when not poetry only, but all 
literature and philosophy, as well as civilization, were at a 
very low ebb in the rest of the world. ‘The versification of 
the Chinese is said to be quite melodious, but ~~ ear for 
thymes is represented as being not very nice. A striking 
similarity has been observed between the construction -of 
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Chinese and Hebrew poetry, as it respects a peculiar property 
of both, which has been called parallelism, consisting of the 
correspondence of one verse with another, either in equiva- 
lency or opposition of sense, or in the form of grammatical con- 
struction. We deem it but justice to the Chinese muse, to give 
the following beautiful, yet literal version of one of the odes 
of the “ Book of Songs,” from the pen of that distinguished 
oriental scholar and philosopher, Sir William Jones. It is 
a panegyric on Vucum, a native Prince, who died near a cen- 
tury old, 756 years B. C., or 148 years, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, after the taking of Troy ;—so that the Chinese poet 
might have been cotemporary with Hesiod and Homer or, 
at least, must have written the ode before the Iliad and 
Odyssey were carried into Greece, by Lycurgus. It is as 
follows : 


“ Behold yon reach of the river Ki, 

Its green reeds, how luxuriant, how luxuriant. 

Thus is our prince adorned with virtues. 

As a carver, asa filer of ivory ; 

As a cutter, as a polisher of gems. 

O how elate and sagacious ; O how dauntless and composed ; 
How worthy of fame ; how worthy of reverence. 

We have a prince, adorned with virtues, 

Whom to the end of time we cannot forget.” 


Were it not too great a trespass on our limits, we should 
also deem it a privilege to give our readers a very fine 
metrical paraphrase of the same ode, by the not unskilful 
hand of Sir William Jones himself. In reference to the last 
verse, which he thus happily transfuses into English poetry: 


“So shines our Prince: asky-born crowd 
Of virtues round him blaze,— 

Ne’er shall oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise.” 


This refined and profound scholar, who did so much to 
bring the eastern and western literatures into a better ac- 
quaintance with each other,—remarks: “The prediction of 
the poet has hitherto been accomplished ; but he little ima- 
gined that his composition would be admired, and his prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the natives 
of regions so remote from his own :” To which we, of 
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America might add, “of regions not yet discovered.” Of the 
Chinese narrative or descriptive poetry, Davis gives, in his 
history, a specimen, consisting of a translation of a poem on 
London, written in 1813. It may not be uninteresting to 
those who have never read his work, to extract a stanza or 
two from this singular production. 


I. 
“Afar in the ocean, towards the extremities of the northwest, 
There is a nation or country called England. 
The clime is frigid, and you are compelled to approach the fire : 
The houses are so lofty, that you may pluck the stars. 
The pious inhabitants respect the ceremonies of worship, 
And the virtuous among them ever read the sacred books. 
They bear a peculiar enmity towards the French nation. 
The weapons of war rest not for a moment between them. 


IL. 
Their fertile hills, adorned with the richest luxuriarce, 
Resemble, in the outline of their summits, the ached eyebrows of a 
fair woman. 
The inhabitants are inspired with a respect fer the female sex, 
Who, in this land, correspond with the per®ct features of nature. 
Their young maidens have cheeks resemling red blossoms, 
And the complexion of their beauties is like the white gem ; 
Of old has connubial affection been hghly esteemed among them, 
Husband and wife delighting in mvual harmony.” 


How far this may be a just picture, we are not called 
upon to say. It was wriken, we presume, by one who knew 
as little, by actual intercourse, of England and English 
manners, as we profess to know of China and the Chinese ; 
but alas for the courtrymen of the poet, likely to know, ere 
long, but too much of English arms. “The pious inhabit- 
ants” of that “netion or country called England,” have 
tuned their “weapons of war” against them; and the 
“French nation,” forgetting its “ peculiar enmity,” are, toge- 
ther with all Europe, looking quietly on, to behold their 
overthrow. 

To the highest and noblest kind of poetry, the lofty Epic, 
Chinese genius seems never to have stretched its wing. No 
Homer or Virgil, no Tasso or Milton, has ever attempted, in 
adventurous song, to build one high uplifted monument of 
poetic power, such as few ages or nations produce, and none 
permit to perish. It is thought, by those competent to judge, 
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that the peculiar turn and construction of Chinese verse, 
unfits it for such sustained composi ion. ‘They conceive 
that the difficulty would be, not only to accomplish the 
work, but to prevent the reader from being utterly tired out, 
with the monotony of such nicely balanced couplets through 
the length of an epic. 

Still there is said to exist abundant materials for epic poetry, 
in what is called the heroic age of China, when she was 
divided among a number of independent chiels, each striving 
for the supremacy ; and, to a poet of the Mongul race we 
can scarcely conceive of a finer or higher argument to be 
“married to immortal verse,” than the conquests of the 
great Kublai Khan, who, born a barbarian, lived to become 
one of the most civilized sovereigns of his day ; and, wield- 
ing a sceptre that reached from the Frozen Sea, almost to the 
Straits of Malacca, and receiving the tribute of vassalage 
from almost all the Mongul princes, as far as the Dnieper, 
was as much distmguished by the paternal kindness of his 
administration as by the extent of his empire; and left, in 
the institutions of thet vast country, as abundant and abid- 
ing proofs of his wisdota, as his victories did of his prowess. 
His life, as we said before. has been written, but never yet 
sung. 

We have looked, in vain, tarough such records of Chinese 
literature as we have had acctss to for traces of eloquence. 
No orator has ever yet arisen inthe limits of the Celestial 
Empi.e. The halls of Peking ana Nanking have resounded 
to the song of the minstrel, and been, swept by the sceptered 
pall of gorgeous tragedy, but have never yet vibrated to the 
resistless eloquence of a gifted orator. Whence is it? _Isit 
that the Press has supplanted the livmg voice? and the 
cheapness of printing supersed: d the power of the tongue! 
Or is it that those lofty and noble atiributes of mind, which 
belong t» the epic bard, and the matchless orator, are not to 
be found in the Chinese charac er? Or is it, rather, that 
the nature of their institutions, the whole ‘rame-work of 
their government and society, is ungenia\ to the im- 
planting and growth of that spirit, which delights “ to wield 
at will a fierce democracy,?” Is it that eloquence refuses to 
breathe, except through the lips of a freet :an, but quenches, 
with suicidal suppression, her own flame, in the dull, heavy 
atmosphere of despotism ? All these causes may conspire; 
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but we are inclined to ascribe most efficacy to the last. 
Where, in China, could one be eloquent! No senate,—no 


.forum,-—no pulpit——no popular assembly :—what field is 


there for eloquence to lift up her mighty voice, and learn 
to make others tremble under her terrible invec.ive,—or melt 
at her touching entreaties ? whence had oratory ever sprung 
in Greece, but for the Greek Republics? And where did it 
chiefly, if not exclusively flourish, even in Greece, but in 
Athens,—the fréest of all free governments? Never had 
Demosthenes ; 


“ Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne,”’ 


had he not been taught, even from his mother’s breast, to 
cherish freedom, as the greatest blessing, and to detest ty- 
ranny, as the direst curse. Nor had Cicero ever poured forth 
those accents of power, which, even now, to the classic mind, 
glow around the ruins of his own forum, had he lived under 
the mild reign of even a Trajan; nor, but for the sturdy in- 
dependence of those bold barans, who, at. Runningmede, 
wrested from England’s tyrannical, though weak sover- 
eign, her Magna Charta, had her famous orators,—her 
Chathams and her Pitts, her Burkes and her Foxes, her 
Cannings and her Broughams, ever /elt either the power or 
the inducement to awe senates, and move nations, by their 
tongues; nor, indeed, had our own Patrick Henry be- 
gueathed us those rich fregments of lofty impassioned elo- 
quence, which neither we nor our sons can rival, unless 
we carefully cultivate that high-souled nobleness of vir- 
tuous principle that animated him. Give to China a de- 
liberative assembly; or break her vast empire into so many 
independent States, as the American Colonies actually were 
before the Revolution ; and see if the next half century will 
find her without an orator ; or give her, what is better, the 
blessed word of Revelation, and, instead of the wretched 
bonzes, who now mouth over, in her temples, the dull 
mummery of their superstitions, give her teachers after the 
model of the ancient prophets and apostles,—men_ fired 
with the love of truth, and with zeal to promote it, and soon 
would you find her sons catching the sacred flame from 
those heaven-lit oracles; and Chrysostoms, and Fenelons 
aud Saurins, Luthers and Cranmers, Jewels and Whitfields, 
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would spring up even there, where the lips of persuasive 
power have ever been dumb,—sealed close, by the double 
spell of despotism and superstition. 

It but remains to advert briefly to some of the leading 
characteristics of Chinese literature, of which this imperfect 
sketch has been attempted. 

It is obvious, that the most prominent feature of their 
literature is, its contracted compass. It consists almost ex- 
clusively of subjects drawn from a few standard books ; and 
the whole strength of their minds has been spent in work- 
ing up these scanty materials, into every possible variety of 
form. The consequence is, that, though their writings are 
extremely voluminous, there is a miserable uniformity of 
thought pervading all. The same ideas are perpetually 
presented, in every variety of form and metre; but it is the 
same idea still ; and, afterall, in many cases, it is not worth 
comprehending. Instead of Nature, in all its boundless ex- 
panse of power and beauty, whence to draw fresh thoughts 
and feelings and associations,—instead of Revelation, in all 
its deep mysteries and lofty realities, and affecting dis- 
closures, to task, and train, and refresh the intellect,—the 
poor Chinese scholar is bound down to the works of @ 
single philosopher, and his heavy commentators, and all 
thoughts, which are not there, he must carefully eschew. 

The effect of this, upon the character of their minds, is 
apparent. They have ingenuity, it is true, but nothing of 
that vigor, that freshness, which belong to those who re 
alize, that the whole world, and all that it inhabits, is to be 
brought into subjection to the purified mind of man. But, 
as a set off to this narrowness of range, in Chinese liter- 
ature, is to be noted this redeeming excellence,—it is all 
native,—all their own. If ever there was an original liter- 
ature, itis their’s. No foreign mixture can be traced in it, 
for many centuries; and, even then, the additions were 
made from nations nearly akin to them. The changes 
in the form and structure of their language, in the 
style and spirit of their writings,—such as they have 
been,—are all of their own making. Much as we of 
the Anglo-Saxon race pride ourselves upon our tongue 
and lineage, neither our grammar, nor our pedigree, 
can boast of as few foreign crosses as this people, whom 
we laugh at: and had we been kept to ourselves, 8 
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they have been, without that powerful reciprocal influ- 
ence of language upon language, and nation upon nation, 
without the enlarging efficacy of foreign commerce ; and, 
above all, without the expansive power of Revelation, it 
would be presumption to affirm (considering what little 
progress has been made in true science, notwithstanding all 
these aids) that we, or any of the nations of Western Europe, 
whence we sprung, would have wreught out an original 
literature, at all superior to that which we have been con- 
sidering. What changes the character and condition of this 
remarkable country are to undergo, when a more liberal 
policy,—which we think must ere long prevail at Peking,— 
shall have afforded her and her many gifted and edu- 
cated sons, the advantages of a free intercourse with the 
whole human family; when the models of classical anti- 
quity, and the results of modern discoveries, and the arts of 
civilization, and the blessings of our holy Religion, shall be 
imparted to them as their birth-right, time only can show. 
Yet we venture to express the persuasion, that ere another 
century rolls by, China will be exerting an important influ- 
ence in the aflairs of nations. The nature of this may 
depend much upon the influence which christian nations 
attempt to exert over her. May it be widely different from 
either the opium trade, or a hostile fleet to enforce it. If 
the cross of St. George, which, of late, was waving in crim- 
son triumph over fallen Canton, be destined to float, ere long, 
over the capital itself, may it shelter under its broad folds 
the herald of Salvation. If the drum-beat of Old England 
is to rollin martial pride through every fortress in China, 
may it always have, as its sacred accompaniment, the trump 
of the glorious Gospel. If the youthful Queen of Great 
Britain be destined to hold the sway over the prostrate Em- 
peror, may her Majesty’s Government take effectual 
measures to give the three hundred and sixty millions of 
that spiritually benighted people free access to that light of 
revealed truth, which has conferred upon England herself 
so much of her moral glory and power! 

But, our further reflections must be reserved for another 
number, when we propose to give asketch of the philo- 
sophy and religion of this singular people. 
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Art. VIL— The Duty of the Free States: or, Remarks 
suggested by the Case of the Brig Creole. By Wiu- 
LiaAM E. Caannina. Partsl. and Il. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co. 


Dr. Channing, by almost universal consent, stands at the 
head of the jiterary men of this country, and, perhaps, of 
the age. ‘This eminent position he has ‘attained, not so 
much by his profound erudition and scholarship, in which 
he is, doubtless, excelled by others, as by the masculine 
vigor of his mind, the pure and elevated tone of his 
thoughts, the free, fearless and liberal spirit by which his 
writings are distinguished, and, above all, by his evident 
sincer ty and great earnestness of purpose, which would rise 
to enthusiasm, if the fervor of his genius were not checked 
and controlled by great caution and reserve. He is, how- 
ever, a remarkable man, and has done much, along with 
the Irvings, the B incrofts, the Prescotts, the Sparks’s, and the 
Everetts of America, to elevate and ennob!le our literature, 
and to promote the cause of civilization and free opinion. We 
are not aware that he has struck out any wholly new 
views in ethics, in theology, in philosophy or in _ politics. 
His menta! domain is the past,in connection with the present; 
and he is rather a pure, strong and beautiful thinker of other 
men’s thoughts, than an originator of striking and startling 
thoughts of his own. ‘Truth, it is certain, as it passes 
through his mind, acquires new charms, and, as it proceeds 
from his pen, is clothed with additional power. Few of oar 
writers have attained to the purity, strength, fervor and 
elegance of his sty.e, and none have surpass_d him, in these 
particulars. If he do not furnish an unexceptionable model, 
he, notwithstanding, approaches near to one; and none of 
those who are inclined to dogmatize, and depreciate him 
as a writer, have, as far as we are aware, themselves reached 
those rare excellencies of thought and expression, which 
have raised him to so enviable a superiority among the 
scholars of the present century. When we say that Dr. 
Channing is a great, a good and a conscientious man, we 
do him nothing more than justice ; but this concession will 
not prevent us from analyzing his opinions with freedom ; 
indeed, his eminent position, and the influence he exerts 
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upon public sentiment, should render us cautious; and 
w ile we listen to the opinions he utters, wita the respect 
that is due to g¢ nius and great attainments, we should not 
forget, in the mean time, that important truths are at issue, 
and that a superior mind is as liable, as any other, to the 
influence of prejudice, custom and prescription. Dr. Chan- 
ning being a philosopher, with a wide reach of thought, may 
announce important truths to the world, which we should 
receive with gladness ; bu’, being also a man, with the in- 
firmities of an erring judgment, he may assert and propa- 
gate dangerous errors. We, as men and freemen, endowed 
with reasoning minds, and enj ‘ying the highest liberty, are 
to judge as to the character and bearing of his doctrines and 
opinions. ‘This is a duty which we owe to ourselves and 
to society, and we are not to be seduced from its perjorm- 
ance by the splendor of his genius, the grace of his style, 
or the sincerity and glow of his patriotism ; nor to be pre- 
vented by his mere dicta,—the dicta of a master,—from de- 
tecting and exposing his errors, if he have asserted any, 
which are prejudicial to the interests of the country. 

This, we think, he has done. We have nothing, here, to 
do with his theology. ‘That is a matter between God and 
his own conscience, and the consciences of his adherents. 
But we have something to do with Dr. Channing, as a poli- 
tician ; for, in that character, he has also thought proper to 
appear before the American people. We allude to his views 
of the organization of society, and the rights, duties and re- 
lations of the individuals who compose it. We have no 
reference to existing party distinctions. Dr. Channing was, 
at one time, we believe, a Federalist of the old school,— 
the advocate of a strong government. He received his 
birth and education in a community where aristocratic 
distinctions prevail ; and it was natural enough that his 
mind should incline rather to the side of power, than of 
privilege. We believe,—notwithstanding the outward pro- 
fession of great liberality in that quarter,—that the strong 
under-current of opinion is still setting in the same 
direction, and that in sober reality, if aristocracy exist 
anywhere, it is to be found in as full perfection among 
the opu'ent merchants and scholars of the literary em- 
porium of the East, as in any city, or any section, of the 
whole Union. We know that it does exist in that region. 
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Talent and wealth on one side, and poverty and moderate 
abilities on the other, give birth to the high and the low, to 
pride and humility, there, as elsewhere. We have no ob- 
jection to this state of things : and if we had, we should 
have no power to resist that law of nature and providence 
which makes aristocracy,—aristocracy of thought, feeling 
and position, —a necessary element of every society, in an 
advanced stage of civilization. We will only say, thata 
high head and an aristocratic bearing, do not set very grace- 
fully upon those, who clamor loudly for an impracticable 
democracy, and perfect equality of rights and privilege 
among men. ‘These are fit subjects for popular declamation; 
they are the demagogue’s argument ; but every enlightened 
man, who is but even partially acquainted with the history 
of his race, knows how to appreciate its full value. 

We regret to see that a majority of the scholars of New- 
England have adopted the false levelling principles of the age. 
They are sworn democrats,—so called, —and many of them 
agrarians of the first water. Dr. C ‘hanning himself has been 
claimed by the Democratic Review, as a pure loco-foco. 
Mr. Brownson will have it, that Christianity itself is real 
democracy. The Reviews and popular periodicals of New- 
England, are becoming democratic, in the sense in which 
they understand democracy in that quarter of the world. 
From the pulpit and the press, we hear of nothing but the 
dignity of human nature,—of man’s godlike attributes,—his 
glory and his rights; and of the wrongs done to him by 
social institutions, and the tyranny and usurpation of 
his fellow man. The transcendentalists repeat the same 
complaints, and awaken discontent by talking in their 
outlandish jargon, of “the down-trodden classes,” insisting 
that social distinctions are a great mistake, and that when 
all things “ come full circle,” there will be no such thing as 
high and low,—great and little ; no such thing as subjection 
of man to man,—of child to parent. This is Northern de- 
mocracy, cloaked under a venerable and popular name ; but 
the citizens of the South should be aware, in time, that it is 
not the democracy of the republican party, but that it is the 
mere watchword of a movement in New England for the 
réorganization of society upon a new principle, fatal to 
Southern rights and interests. 

Dr. Channing speaks of the “duty of the free States !"— 
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as if any of the States of the Union were not free! as if 
duties devolved on some of the States, under the Con- 
stitution, which do not devolve upon others! As for our- 
selves, we know of no such distinctions. Are we not one 
people ? Is not one and the same law prescribed for the 
government of all? Are we not,—as we are declared to be, 
by the Declaration of Independence,—all equally “ free, 
sovereign and independent States?” What consitutes a 
State’s freedom ? Is it civil liberty? And do not the citizens 
of the South enjoy as high a degree of this liberty as the citi- 
zens of the North, the East or the West? Is it the privilege 
of voting ? And are any of our citizens debarred from this 
privilege? No. They go as freely to the election polls,— 
the poor and the rich together,—and exercise their right of 
free suffrage with as little control as any citizens. “Ono! 
our superior .freedom, says the New England aristocrat, 
consists in your having a class of operatives among you, 
who are compelled, whether they will or not, to work for 
their living; while we have no such class. We are en- 
titled, therefore, to be regarded as free, par excellence.” But 
is there not a slight mistake here? All men, we take it, 
whether they will or not, are compelled to labor for a sub- 
sistence ; and if Dr. Channing himself will not work, neither 
shall he eat ; he shall eat neither of bread nor of fame. It 
isby working that he has made himself what he is,—great 
and distinguished ; and there is no method of attaining re- 
nown or securing rewards, in any human avocation, with- 
out labor,—diligent, persevering labor. 'The artisan works, 
the farmer works, the scholar works, the christian works,— 
and by working fulfils his destiny. Man was made to work. 
In the sweat of thy brow, shalt thou eat bread, is the divine 
decree ; and, however much we may struggle against it, we 
cannot alter it. 'There is no privileged class in this coun- 
try, but the class of workers; and exemption from toil, re- 
pose, quiet, and enjoyment are the reward of each man’s in- 
dustry, whether he be called slave, servant or freeman. 
This is the law of nature ; and if it be also the ordination 
of man, it only proves, that man may, and sometimes does, 
aid the designs of Providence. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the Northern States should be called “ free,” 
rather than the Southern; for, if freedom consist in ex- 
emption from physical toil, and the quantity of labor per- 
17 VOL. I1.—No. 3. 
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formed by our operatives be fairly computed, the prepon- 
derance of freedom might justly be claimed by the South, 
This special assumption of freedom for the Northern States, 
is, therefore, as arrogant as it is false, and it is time that it 
should be abandoned. 

We do not intend to discuss here the case of the Creole, 
That is the subject of a distinet article, in our present num- 
ber. We shall not, therefore, consider Dr. Channing’s ar- 
gument in reference to that matter. Suffice it to say, that 
upon the law of the case, the eminent theologian differs from 
the equally eminent Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, in his 
interpretation of its meaning. Although not practised in 
the courts, he would have the world, we suppose, conclude, 
that of the two, he is himself the better lawyer, in deciding 
questions of this nature. He carries his conscience into it, and 
cannot go along with the views of Mr. Webster. His letter to 
the American Minister in London, “dos not,” he says, “go to 
the heart of the case. [t is wanting in the tone of earnest- 
ness and confidence which be!ong to a just cause.” He is 
willing, however, to relieve Mr. Webster, and to throw the 
whole blame upon the government, of which he regards the 
Secretary as the mere organ. He deals, in this instance, not 
with the man, but with the great government, and pro- 
nounces the principles, which have influenced it, c corrupt.” 
If Dr. Channing were at the head of affairs, we should, 
probably, have a very pure administration,—one whose 
measures would evince the capacity of the statesman, blended 
with and hallowed by the conscience of the saint. Written 
constitutions would be disregarded ; the laws and “ comity 
of nations” be overlooked ; and every doubtful question be 
decided in conformity with his peculiar views of “natural 
right and justice.” 

“Tt is with his views of “ natural right and justice,” and 
not with his legal opinions, that we have to do at present. 
He is discontented with the existing state of things in this 
country,—particularly with the condition of our operatives 
in the Southern States. Humanity and justice, he appre- 
hends, have received a deep wound through our institutions. 
The fathers of the Revolution did not comprehend the 
whole length and breadth of the liberty of the human race. 
They were not prophets. They did iot foresee, that the 
lapse of a half century would unfold new and startling 
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truths in respect to man’s rights and progress, which would 
render the government they framed for freemen exceedingly 
defective. |The Constitution, accordingly, was a great 
blunder, and a reform is necessary. Men are to be con- 
vinced, that an institution which God ordained in the 
primeval age, and which has been sanctioned by the practice 
of every government, and every religion, in every period 
and country, is a high crime against humanity, and that 
every one who upholds it, is a criminal. Old opinions, on 
this subject, are to be abandoned as corrupt, and new views 
of society and liberty, better fitted to an era of light and im- 
provement, are to be adopied in their place. The “down- 
trodden classes” are to be upraised; men are to feel their 
dignity, and to be conscious of rights which have too long 
been wrested from them by the hand of the oppressor ; 
society is to be disabused of enormous errors, to be cured of 
radical defects, and to be remodelled on just and liberal 
principles. A new and better order of things is to prevail; 
and these ends are to be accomplished, not by violence, not 
by open insurrection of the oppressed masses, but by the 
quiet and powerful force of moral suasion. Enlightened 
minds, warmed with a holy fervour in the cause of human 
rights, are to bear down upon existing evils with all 
their energy ; they are to agitate the subject of Southern 
institutions in every shape that can arrest attention ; they 
are to hold it up in every light by which the mystery of in- 
iquity can be rendered apparent; they are to bring over 
the wavering by additional arguments ; to awe the timid by 
representations of danger and of terrible consequences ; to 
awaken the conscientious to a sense of wrong-doing; to 
secure the faith of new converts by the warmth of their 
sympathy and the fervour of their congratulations; and to 
bring over others by the power of truth and justice, till the 
plague of our short-comings and misdeeds is staid, and the 
whole country is disenthralled and regenerated! Such 
isthe reform which our Northern brethren propose for our 
benefit, and Dr. Channing, and other kindred spirits, who 
have been imbued with inspiration for their high calling, 
are the pioneers who are to lead the way. 
Of his qualifications for this mission, he thus speaks : 


“There is a difficulty lying at the threshold of such a discussion, 
which I should be glad to remove. A northern man writing on slavery 
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is supposed to write as a northern man, to be swayed by state feelings 
and local biasses ; and the distrust thus engendered is a bar to the 
conviction which he might otherwise produce.” Part I. Page 9. 


This is, doubtless, correct. Judging a priori, we might 
incline, and justly enough, to the belief, that Dr. Channing, 
when writing on slavery, would “be swayed by local 
biasses.” When he speaks of “ State feelings,” we are not 
to infer, as we might naturally do from the language, that 
Dr. Channing is a politician of the State Rights school, 
Not at all! but only that there are feelings existing in the 
State of Massachusetts, on this subject, which would be 
likely to sway a man’s judgment in discussing it, and pre- 
vent his arriving exactly at the truth. This is a serious 
consideration. We are glad that it has occurred to the Doe- 
tor’s mind. There is great reason to apprehend, when a Nor- 
thern man, breathing the atmosphere of New England, ap- 
proaches the subject of Southern institutions, that the force 
of bias will be invincible ; that feelings and prejudices of a 
local character will entirely mould, when they shou'd not, 
his opinions on matters of vital interest, and that the con- 


sequence will be, the propagation of false, mischievous and 
revolutionary doctrines in the community. The danger is 
great. See to it, sir! that it do not overtake you, when re- 
posing on the laurels of your high reputation, and covering 
yourself, in fancied security, with the thick mantle of in- 
fallibility. You may admire its trappings, but it still may 
not shield you from the influence of error. 


“ But the prejudices,” he says, “ which grow out of the spot where 
we live, are far from being necessary and universal.” PartI. p. 9. 


Near to “necessary,” they certainly are, and it is barely 
possible, that the statement may be true, that they are “ far 
from universal.” It is one that is to be received with much 
caution and not a little distrust. Individuals, nay whole 
communities, are influenced by these spot prejudices. They 
are stamped upon the framework of society, and enter into 
it vitally and fundamentally. If Dr. Channing be an ex- 
ception to the general rule, we can only say, that he isa 
fortunate individual,—a rara avis of a peculiarly beautiful 
plumage. Any man, any philosopher, is fortunate, aye, 
godlike, who, in this age of custom and _ prescriptive error, 
rises superior to the prejudices of birth, place and educa- 
tion. It isa rare,—a very rare occurrence. 
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“There are persons,” he continues, “ whose peculiarity, perhaps 
whose infirmity it is, to be exceedingly alive to evils in their neighbor- 
hood, to defects in the state of society in which they live, whilst their 
imaginations are apt to cast rosy hues over distant scenes.” Part I. p. 9. 


We conclude, Dr. Channing does not wish to be ranked 
in this peculiar and infirm class of individuals. ‘“ Whose 
infirmity !” And is it any evidence of infirmity and weak- 
ness, that a man should be alive to evils in his neighbor- 
hood,—to defects in the state of society in which he lives? 
This is truly novel doctrine ; but the age is more enlightened 
than ever; genius is sharpened to new discoveries, and the 
grand and startling secret has, at last, come out. We, in 
our blindness, had supposed the contrary; that a living 
sense of neighborhood evils,—-of defects at the homestead,— 
and a determination to reform them, was a symptom of a 
healthy and a vigorous state of mind. Surely, surely, if Dr. 
Channing would look around him with a keen glance, he 
might find something to do in his own neighborhood. If 
he would open his eyes, he might behold evils, well suited 
to occupy his vision. If he would employ his hands and his 
pen, there are labors to be performed there, which might task 
vigorously the highest intellect. There are grand schemes 
of improvement to be carried out, in the land of “ notions,” 
to which his powerful aid would bring good service. He 
need not call for a telescope, and pry into the moon, in 
order to discover his vocation. It lies at his own door, and 
he should not doubt and hesitate about so plain a matter. 
There is, in the first place, a great religious reform to be 
brought about. ‘The world, it seems,—if we believe Messrs. 
Emerson and Ripley,—has always gone wrong on this vital 
subject of religion, and has now to retrace its steps with as 
much speed as may be. Luther and Calvin and Melancthon, 
were but pigmy reformers, compared with those that are to 
appear in this transcendental era, in a purer latitude. Then 
the division of labor system is to be wholly abolished. 
Every man is to be his own carpenter, tailor, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, merchant, and man-of-all-work. Like the first 
christians, and the pupils of Owen and Joe Smith, our 
modern new lights are to have, also, community of pro- 
perty, as well as of rights. What a dazzling vision is here 
presented for bankrupts, politicians, and the whole rank and 
file of spoils-men! 'Then the matter of education is not 
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only to undergo a rigid scrutiny, but existing evils, broad 
and deep, are to be eradicated. It is discovered, recently, 
that the Boston schoolmen have commenced education at 
the wrong end, or rather with the wrong faculties. Children 
are herea{ter to be taught to feel, before they are taught to 
think. They are to be rendered virtuous and loving, be- 
fore they are made wise. The affections are to be first 
brought into the nursery’and to receive a skilful training, 
and the understanding is to be laid on the shelf awhile, like 
a book that is too deep and profound to be read at present. 
All this may be very well, but what a revolution of old 
maxims, precedents and time-honored theories is contem- 
plated! What a labor is to be accomplished! Again, the 
cause of temperance is to be advanced. It prospers, and we 
— to see its prosperity and its triumphs; but, in the land 
of steady habits, there are still grogshops. The demon of 


alcohol still goeth about among the peaceful hamlets of New 
England, seeking whom he may devour. It is a beautiful 
country, consecrated by revolutionary memories, but, in & 
moral point of view, it is not yet quite a paradise. ‘There 
are subjects of importance to be agitated, and abundance of 


work for a reformer. There are court-houses, jails, peni- 
tentiaries and houses of correction in New England, 
which there should not be, if the people were as_per- 
fect, as obedient and as orderly as they ought to be. 
Vice stalks abroad through the land, and calls for re- 
buke; and the voice of the apostle is necessary. ‘There 
are manufactories too there, where the operatives work 
a great deal harder than they should do,—much harder 
than the slaves on our Southern plantations,—sleep on 
harder beds, have coarser fare, and enjoy less leisure. 
There is room for philanthropy to operate, even in New- 
England, and if Dr. Channing will labor in the cause of 
humanity and religion, he may labor at home, and find his 
time and his talents fully employed to a good purpose ; and 
if he neglect to do it, he, according to St. Paul, denies the 
faith and is worse than an infidel. He may be pained for 
the fate of Southern sinners, but he cannot repent for them. 
The sin, if they have committed any, lies at their own door, 
not his; and there are tears to be shed by New-England, for 
her transgressions, as well as by the Southern States of the 
Union. He may regret that “imagination throws rosy hues 
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over distant scenes,” but is it not equally to be lamented, 
that truth is neglected, that facts are overlooked, and that 
sombre hues are often thrown over distant scenes, when the 
reality requires no coloring whatever? Imagination, 
whether gloomy or cheerful, has nothing to do with this 
matter. 

Dr. Channing, in a word, approaches slavery as a “naked” 
question. He feels that he has “a right to discuss it,” and 
does not regard himself “as necessarily presumptuous in 
thinking himself free from local biasses.” We wish it were so, 
but, after a careful perusal of these pamphlets, we are compel- 
led to think otherwise. Every page appears to us to be stamped 
with the impress of the most inveterate prejudice ; nor do we 
think it possible for any individual, who has prejudged the 
whole matter in controversy, and who draws the most in- 
sulting conclusions from false premises,—premises taken for 
granted,—assumed without a shadow of evidence, to ap- 
proach this question,—a question of conscience, law and 
right, as well as interest, and involving the happiness of 
many thousands of human beings, and to discuss it with the 
calmness, impartiality and candor which its importance de- 
mands. The consequence is,—what might be expected,— 
that there is no discussion of the subject on its merits,— 
nomanly argument. All is unqualified assumption, bold 
assertion without proof, and wordy, empty declamation, 
addressed to the passions of the community, and calculated 
to set the whole country in a flame. Dr. Channing has not 
taken one single position that he has proved, or attempted 
to prove. And yet he would have the world suppose, that 
he is a profound logician, as well as a true christian, 
a thorough statesman, an incorruptible patriot. 

It matters little, however, to the citizens of the South, 
with what motives writers come up to the consideration of 
this subject. It concerns them and the world far more to 
ascertain, whether they utter truth or falsehood, to repel 
their charges if false and mischievous, and to maintain their 
own position on the broad grounds of right, justice and hu- 
manity. Dr. Channing's cardinal position, and one that we 
shall, therefore, meet at the outset, is, that slavery is a sin, 
acrime, a high offence against God, against man, against 
society. He does not define, with any precision, the nature 
of this offence, but merely denounces it as a high-handed 
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violation of human rights,--e monstrous oppression,—a 
flagrant enormity. 

It may be proper thai we should quote his own language 
when speaking upon this point. We find scattered, through 
these pamphlets, the following assertions: “ A particular 
State cannot, by its form of legislation, bind the whole 
earth to be partakers with it of a crime,” that is, the 
crime of slavery. “The local municipal law which 
ordains slavery in a State, does not make it just,” im- 
plying that it is unjust. “Slavery is a word which should 
never be uttered between us and foreign States. It is as 
local matter as the licensing of gambling houses at New 
Orleans, and can with no more fitness be made a matter of 
diplomacy.” ‘ We should regard our character too much 
to thrust the deformity and stench of slavery into the eyes 
and nostrils of the world.” “ We owe then to God, to con- 
science, to rectitude, our best efforts for its abolition,” speak- 
ing of slavery in the Districtof Columbia. “ Our case is 
a hard one indeed: We are required to support what we 
abhor, because, by withdrawing our support, we shall ex- 
press our abhorrence of it. We must go on sinning, lest 
we become witnesses against sin. We must cling toa 
wrong, because our associates at the South will not con- 
sent to the reproof implied in our desertion of it. And can 
it be that we are so wanting in moral principle and force, as 
to yield to these passionate partners ?” “The idea thata 
particular State may fix, enduringly, this stigma on a hu- 
man being, should be rejected with scorn and indignation. 
It reminds us of those horrible fictions in which some de- 
mon is described as stamping an indelible mark of hell on 
his innocent victims. * * * Must the whole earth register 
the slave-holder’s decree? 'Then the earth is blighted, in- 
deed. Then, as some ancient sects taught, it is truly the 
empire of the Principle of Evil, of the power of Darkness. 
Then God is dethroned here ; for where injustice and op- 
pression are omnipotent, God has no empire!” “ We ought 
not, then, to wonder that slavery should set at nought all 
rights with which it comes in conflict!” “Is the evil man, 
(meaning the Southern man,) or the evil community (mean- 
ing the Southern community) to be treated as an outcast by 
the more innocent? (meaning the Northern man and Northern 
community.)” Enough, however, of the Doctor’s charges of 
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iniquity against the South. He everywhere speaks of 
slavery as “a crime” “a sin,” “ashame,” a violation of moral 
principle, as wicked, unjust, unchristian. 

Did it never occur to this gentleman that the citizens of 
the South have a conscience,—a sense of duty and of moral 
obligation? Are the citizens of New England alone so pure, 
moral, discriminating and sensitive, that they are able to 
discover a crime in that which their brethren of the South 
consider no offence? Might he not reasonably have in- 
ferred from the fact, that honorable, high-minded and _ truly 
christian men have long held slaves, without the slightest 
compunction of conscience, and have honestly and ably 
defended the institution, on principles of justice, religion 
and humanity, that his “imagination had thrown” sombre 
“hues over distant scenes,” and that the monstrous enor- 
mity, which he paints in such glowing colors, either had no 
existence in fact, or else, that the dictates of conscience 
were not uniform ; that conscience was an unsafe guide in 
matters of duty; and that right, justice and mercy were 
different attributes, and imposed different obligations in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union? The fact that slavery has been 
countenanced and upheld by religious and honest and honor- 
able men, affords a strong presumption, a priori, in favor 
of its being an honest institution, and it is one that should 
have been duly considered by Dr. Channing, before he in- 
culpated a whole community, and assailed it in terms of un- 
measured opprobrium and abuse. Either the citizens of the 
South have been sinners, deeply steeped in iniquity, and are 
responsible for enormous guilt, or Dr. Channing is answer- 
able to heaven and to the world for a most unwarrantable 
aspersion of their character. He may not, after all, come 
forth from the trial of his virtue and philanthropy as pure 
and immaculate as he expects todo. If he have wronged 
the South,—if he have done her foul injustice,—he has him- 
self cause for penitence, and should acknowledge his own 
transgression before he preaches repentance to others. 

What constitutes an overt act of a moral agent a sin, a 
crime? It must possess two characteristics ;—it must be, 
first, an act mala in se, that is, wicked in the motive that 
prompts to it, and mischievous in the consequences to which 
itleads, and, because it is so, it must be, secondly, mala pro- 
hibita, that is, actually forbidden by a power competent to 
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enforce a righteous penalty for the misdeed. If such an 
act be prohibited by the Supreme Being, it is denominated 
a sin ; if prohibited by human laws, it is called a crime, 
If slavery, therefore, be, as is asserted, a sin, a transgression 
of a divine law, it must be somewhere distinctly prohibited 
by divine Revelation, through which alone the will of God 
is clearly and fully made known to the human race. If it 
be not so prohibited, it is no sin. 

Is, then, slavery prohibited by divine Revelation? Has the 
voice of God been proclaimed against this supposed ini- 
quity? Isthere any law of Revelation against it? Is there 
any threat of punishment,—is there any penalty annexed to 
the violation of such a law,ifany such exist? —_If so, when 
was such law enacted, and where is it to be found, and 
what is the purport of it? Is it one of the ten commané¢- 
ments of the moral Jaw, announced to Moses, with such 
terrible majesty, on Mount Sinai? Is it any one of the 
ceremonial laws, constituting the civil code of the Jewish 
nation? Do we find a record of it in any part of the Old 
Testament, in the Pentateuch, in the historical books, in the 
Psalms or in the Prophets? Does the New Testament— 
the better dispensation,—the dispensation of love and 
mercy,—any where announce it? Was it ordained by Jesus 
Christ, the divine Lawgiver of Christians ! Was it réasserted 
and insisted on by his divinely commissioned apostles dur- 
ing any part of their ministry? The reply which is given 
to these questions, will decide the point, whether slavery be 
or be not a sin, and whether they who uphold it, and sus- 
tain the relation of owners and masters to the slave, be or 
be not sinners. The Northern agitators of slavery, who 
would involve the citizens of the South in moral delin- 
quency, because they maintain this institution, perceive the 
serious import of these inquiries, and the consequences 
which the answers to them must involve, and are seriously 
perplexed how to reply to them. If they could claim the 
authority of divine Revelation in their behalf, it would bea 
great point gained. They could then lift up their voices, 
like a trumpet, and declare unto the people of the South 
their sins. They could then ery out, with the exultation of 
confident saints, If God be for us, what can man do 
against us? But unfortunately for their claims to a divine 
sanction, when accusing honest men of injustice and inl- 
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quity, Revelation, the great test of rectitude in this and 
in other questions, involving the guilt or innocence of 
human proceedings, affords them no countenance. In vain 
do they seach its sacred records for some evidence that 
slavery is prohibited,—that the divine decree has gone out 
against it, and that it is, consequently, sin and wickedness, 
“deserving the divine wrath and curse, and the pains of hell 
forever.” No such evidence is to be found in the New Tes- 
tament or the Old. The law of God is impotently appealed 
to by these self-sufficient moralists, who disturb the peace of 
the Union by their boisterous clamour and loud invective, 
and who would invoke God to aid them in the unhallowed 
work of covering their fellow-men with infamy and dis- 
honor. 

If slavery be a sin, the law prohibiting it is nowhere 
to be discovered. Wit and ingenuity are completely at 
fault in the endeavor. No plausible interpretations of 
scripture, no labored glosses, no new translations, no bend- 
ing of the sacred Word this way and that way, will enable 
these moralists of a purer school,—these unblushing 
sanderers of their fellow-men,—to maintain theif self- 
assumed and false position with equanimity and confidence. 
They come up, single-handed, to the ungracious work 
of crimination, unarmed by the powers of omnipotence, 
and without the light of heaven, in its purity and 
consolation, beaming around them. On the contrary 
ifthere be any one conclusion, to which a strict and search- 
ing scrutiny of the whole scope aad tenor of Revelation lead 
the mind, it is this: That slavery is an institution of divine 
appointment, absolutely and unequivocally so,—that God, in 
his infinite wisdom, and for legitimate ends and uses, has 
established and ordained it,—and that man, whether he will 
or not, has no right or power to interfere with the 
arrangement. We hear the divine voice in the malediction 
uttered by Noah against Canaan, the kneebender : “ Cursed 
be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren !” nor is it less apparent in the constitution of 
society in the primeval age ; for the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
ancestors of our race,—men distinguished by the divine 
favor, and eminent for their many virtues;—were the owners 
of slaves, and possessed them in large numbers. The in- 
stitution is even recognized by the commandments of the 
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moral law, which have never been repealed, and which are 
of universal obligation: “'Thy slaves are not to work on the 
Sabbath, and thou shalt not covet the slaves of another man;” 
and in the Levitical law, slaves are declared to be property, 
transmissible to children’s children, and the Jews are com- 
manded by God himself, to purchase them from among the 
surrounding nations. There is no prohibition of slavery 
in the New Testament. St. Paul, on the contrary, is rep- 
resented as sending back a fugitive slave to his master, as 
enjoining obedience upon the slave and contentment with 
his condition, even though he might be subjected to corpo- 
real chastisement for real or supposed offences; and the 
only regulations of christian nations throughout the East, in 
the early history of Christianity, upon this subject, extended, 
not to an abolition of slavery, but simply to the enactment of 
a law, that no Christian should be slave to a Jew, in conse- 
quence of the strong antipathy entertained by the latter 
toward the religion of the former. 

It is insisted, however, that although Christianity no- 
where positively forbids slavery, yet that its spirit, which is 
a spirjt of love and forbearance, is directly opposed to it: 
“We are to do to others, as we would that they should do to 
us ;” and inasmuch as if we were slaves, we should desire 
our freedom, we are to do that for them which we would 
wish done for ourselves, if we were in their condition—that 
is, we are to restore them to liberty. This inference, however, 
proceeds on the supposition, that if African slaves, we should 
certainly wish for our freedom, which is a very doubtful 
matter. There are few slaves, we believe, in the Southern 
country who would change their present condition, which 
is one of dependence, for all the advantages which freedom 
would bring. But the law of christian love and kindness, 
properly understood, does not require the master to 
liberate his slave, but only to use him well, and treat him 
with humanity, as he would, in like manner, wish to be used 
and treated, if he were himself a slave. Nor are those who 
claim liberty for the slave, because Christianity is a religion 
of love, consistent with themselves. They admit that the 
slave, by the apostolic injunction, is commanded to yield 
obedience to his master, to abstain from theft and imperti- 
nent language, and to behave in all respects, as a good and 
faithful servant should do, but when they assign a reason 
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why these things are commanded, and why they are proper, 
they say, that the christian law of humanity and love requires 
them ; that is to say, Christianity, because it is a religion of 
love, atone moment demands that they shall yield obedience, 
as slaves, and in the next, for the same reason, that they shall 
be raised to the condition of freemen, thus making Christi- 
anity contradict itself. But Dr. Channing should be allowed 
to speak for himself on this subject: 


“For what reasons,”’ he asks, “do the scriptures enjoin obedience on 
the slave? Do they doso, on the ground of any right of property in 
the master? This is the single question. Not an intimation to this effect 
is found in the scriptures. They teach the slave to obey, not because 
he is a chattel, because he is bound by human laws of property, but be- 
cause he is bound by the Christian law of humanity and love; because 
he is bound everywhere to manifest a spirit of mildness and charity, 
and in this way to express the divine, elevating influences of his new 
religion.” 


We here join issue with Dr. Channing. The property 
of the master in the slave forms, in our apprehension, a 
foundation, and a sufficient claim, in the former to the 
obedience of the latter. All governments have a claim to 
the obedience of the citizen, founded on this very principle. 
It is essential to the validity of this claim, that the citizen 
should belong to the country. If he do not belong to the 
country, that is to say, if the government have not, beyond 
all question, a property in the man, it is obvious that it can 
exercise no control overhim. The American government, 
for example, exercises no authority over the subjects of the 
British crown; and why? Simply because they do not 
belong to the United States, and because their allegiance 
is due to the British Government,—to the country that owns 
them. If individuals acknowledge their subjection to the 
laws of any particular country, such acknowledgment fur- 
nishes evidence, that they belong to the country, and, conse- 
quently, the property which the state has in them is an in- 
dispensable foundation of obedience. The same principle 
is recognized, in the divine government of the human race ; 
and it is simply because men belong to God, and are said 
to be bought with a price, that they are in duty bound to 
obey the laws of their Creator. If, then, it can be proved, 
that slaves are regarded as property by the sacred Scrip- 
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tures, the control which the master exercises over them, as 
property, will constitute a scriptural ground of his right to 
obedience. In respect to this matter, there is no difficulty, 
except that of selecting from the multiplicity of authori- 
tative texts, bearing upon it, those which are most appro- 
priate. We quote the following, as perfectly clear and con- 
clusive: God says to Abraham, “ He that is born in thy 
house and he that is bought with thy money, must needs 
be circumcised.” Gen. xvii. 13. Again, He says to Mo- 
ses, “ Every man’s servant (or slave) that is bought for 
money, shall eat thereof,’—that is, of the Passover. Gen. 
xii. 44. And, once more, “If aman smite his servant, or 
his maid, with a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be 
severely punished, for he is his money,” that is, his pro- 
perty. Slaves, then, are recognized as property by the 
sacred Scriptures; and the right of the master to con- 
trol them, and exact obedience, flows necessarily, as in 
all other cases, from the fact that they are property. How, 
then, can any man, with the Bible in his hand, venture to 
assert, that “no intimation is found in the Scripture, en- 
joining obedience on the slave, on the ground of any right 
of property in the master,” when, as we have seen, this 
right is distinctly recognized by the Supreme Being, and 
furnishes the ground of obedience in all other cases, what- 
ever be the rank or condition of the individual? 

We of the South, in the control of our slaves, stand 
upon the broad principles of right and duty, as clearly 
recognized, not only by human codes, but by _ the 
sacred Scriptures and their divine Author. It is in vain to 
tell us that there are “no intimations in the Scriptures” 
justifying our claims and sustaining our title. We know 
better. We have proved the contrary. We are as 
thoroughly convinced upon this point, as we wish to be, or 
as wecan be. Dogmatism and assertion cannot shake and 
unsettle the conclusions to which we have arrived. : 

It is a concession on the part of this writer, that slaves, 
by the law of humanity and love, were bound to obey their 
masters. He, by a singular kind of logic, however, con- 
fines the operation of this law to a particular period,—that 
of the introduction of Christianity. But are we not fairly 
entitled to draw the conclusion, from his own argument, that 
if the slave, at the first institution of Christianity, was “bound 
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by the law of humanity and love” to obey his master, that 
he is still sobound? Are the injunctions of Christianity of 
a purer and higher order now than they were then? Have 
they been changed and modified by the lapse of time? Is 
not the “ law of humanity and love” still binding upon all 
classes of society and upon all the relations of life? And 
are, the newfangled ideas of obligation and duty enter- 
tained by our Northern schoolmen, to be preferred to the 
precepts of Christ and his apostles, and to be substituted 
in their stead ? 

The assumption that the spirit of Christianity is opposed to 
slavery, is equally fallacious. As it is resorted to as an an- 
swer and an argument, by the enemies of the South, when 
they are driven from the strongholds of Revelation, and are 
obliged to take refuge in their own ingenuity, it may be 
proper to consider what it really amounts to. 

If by the spirit of Christianity is understood simply, 
what Christianity means, its sense and true interpretation, 
then the plain and obvious import of the language of 
Christianity is opposed to the assumption. The spirit, in- 
terpretation and meaning of its positive precepts, cannot be 


opposed to those ages precepts. Take, for instance, the 


injunction of St. Paul, “servants” (or slaves) “ be obedient 
to your own masters.” Is there more than one interpreta- 
tion to be put upon such langnage? Can its plain meaning be 
misunderstood? Is there a spirit in the words which the 
words themselves do not import? And are christians to 
have Christianity arrayed against them, their motives to 
be suspected, their conduct to be denounced, and their 
characters to be slandered, because the spiritual interpret- 
ers of the text of the Scriptures task their ingenuity to find 
out subtle and obscure meanings, not justified by its obvi- 
ous intent, and which are designed and calculated to 
release a certain class of operatives at the South from their 
christian obligations ? Is such conduct, on their part, proper, 
just, generous, manly? Are plain men, who resort to the 
Scriptures to learn their duty, and appeal to the law and 
testimony there laid down, in every case of conscience, 
when their minds are satisfied with the tenor of rules posi- 
tively affirmed and of the clearest interpretation, to be met 
by the declaration, that the language of Scripture means 
something more than the natural import of it,;—that there is 
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a secret and hidden sense in the text, which only the spir- 
itual minded can discover, and that those who cannot solve 
the riddle, but are governed by the plain meaning of positive 
commands, are wrong doers and criminals, and merit the 
scorn and obloquy of all honest and well-disposed persons ? 
It is not enough, then, to say, that the spirit of Christianity is 
opposed to this institution. The question before pro- 
pounded, returns again with greater force, from the 
very failure of the attempt to get rid of it:—If slavery 
be sinful,—if it be contrary to the will of God,—why is it no 
where distinctly forbidden in the New Testament? And 
why, upon the introduction of Christianity, was it not abol- 
ished, as a positive wrong done to society, and as incom- 
patible with a proper performance of christian duties? Dr. 
Channing meets this question, but his answer is by no means 
satisfactory to our minds. He says, 


“ At the introduction of Christianity, slavery was an unutterable 
abomination, more horrible than what exists now. Good and great 
men, refined women, were then liable to be reduced to bondage. On 
the conquest of a country, not only were prisoners of war sold as 
slaves, without regard to rank or character, but, as in the case of Judea, 
the mass of the peaceful population were doomed to the yoke. To sup- 
pose that the apostles of Christ intended to sanction this infernal sys- 
tem, is an insult to those generous men, and a blasphemy against our 
pure and merciful faith. But slavery was then so inwoven into the 
institutions of society, the dangers and horrors of a servile war were 
so great, the consequences of a proclamation of universal libertv would 
have been so terrible, the perils to the cause of Christianity, had it 
been so taught, would have beén so imminent, and the motives for 
manifesting Christianity at its birth, as a spirit of unbounded meekness 
and love, were so urgent, that the apostles inculcated on the slaves an 
obedience free from every taint of dishonesty, wrath or revenge.” Part 
IL, pp. 44, 45. 


He thus places the absence of any prohibition in the New 
Testament of this “unutterable abomination,” this “sin,” this 
“crime,” “ this infernal system,” as he stigmatizes slavery, 
wholly upon grounds of policy and expediency! The in- 
novation upon the existing relations of society, which such 
a prohibition would occasion, was the cause why the 
“ crime” was not condemned by the founder of the Christian 
Religion, and his apostles! They were afraid that it would 
impede the progress of Christianity, and operate against the 
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interests of the new sect! Jesus Christ, possessed of “all 
ower on earth,”—* in whom dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,” the Creator of the worlds, the divine 
Lawgiver and Judge of men, was, in the particular instance 
of slavery, influenced by prudential considerations, and, 
through a fear of the consequences, withheld the rebuke 
which he would otherwise have uttered against this terrible 
transgression and palpable outrage upon the rights of man- 
kind ! 

On what other occasion, during his whole ministry, 
did this divine Being manifest such a politic subserviency 
to popular prejudices, when the vices of the age came be- 
tween him and the fulfilment of his great mission? Was it 
when he declared to his disciples that his principal object 
on earth was to send not peace, but a sword,—the sword 
of spiritual warfare,—that he had come to root out evil from 
the hearts of men,—to destroy the Devil and his works,—to 
proclaim war against all sin, particularly against wickedness 
in high places,—to \ vanquish unholy passions, and estab- 
lish the reign of truth and righteousness in the earth? Was 
it when, regardless of personal consequences, his stern re- 
buke of the hypocrisy, the meanness, the covetousness and 
the impiety of those in power, revealed the terrible majesty 
of the Godhead, and caused his enemies to slink away from 
his presence, abashed, discomfited and trembling all over 
with impotent rage! Jesus Christ, a time-server! The 
Savior ef sinners, making a compromise with sin, for the 
interests"of his Religion! Truth and righteousness, for 
which he suffered and died upon the cross, destined to ob- 
tain a triuniph 3 in the world by temporary ‘denials and con- 
cealments!* In what christian land, and in what christian 
age has so dishonorable a suspicion been suffered to obtain 
inroad into the hearts of those who profess to be christians, 
in respect to their divine Master? Should we not blush to 
acknowledge, that such a feeling has existed in our 
enlightened age and country, and has not only existed, 
but found utterance! And they, too, his apostles,—those 
pure and primitive men, who stood unawed in the presence 
of the mighty—who declared the whole counsel of God 
whether men would hear, or whether they would forbear, — 
who suffered unparalleled trials, were exposed to cruel per- 
secutions, and finally died, like their great Master before 
19 e VOL. I1.—No. 3. 
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them, martyrs to the truth,—were they, too, time-servers ? 
Did they, too, bow the knee to expediency, and hesitate, 
like temporizing traitors, to denounce “ the crowning sin” 
of the age, because the most dreadful punishments, or, even 
death itself, would be the consequence of their boldness? 
Is such cringing timidity on their part credible? Was it 
possible? Would it have comported at all with the 
character, the duties, the fearless spirit of the brave and 
venerable founders of our Religion ? 

Besides, if this argument of policy and expediency, paltry 
and contemptible as it is, were ever worth any thing, times 
and circumstances are not so changed, that it has lost any of 
its force and importance in the present day. If it were 
impolitic to denounce slavery then, because it was blended 
with the civil institutions of the age—if to do so would 
have occasioned a violent rupture of the existing re- 
lations of society, would it be any less impolitic,—any less 
inexpedient, in our day and country, to do the same thing, 
where the institution of slavery enters as vitally, as it ever 
did in any age, into the framework of society? Do not 
these advocates of a temporizing policy, where Christianity 
is concerned, know full well, that the abolition of slavery 
will produce war and bloodshed, and a dissolution of 
the Union? And is it only because their country is to be 
the sufferer, that they are determined to carry their mad 
and perilous designs into execution / 

Slavery, it is insisted, was a civil institution ; and the 
the fact that it was so—in addition to the plea of impolicy 
and inexpediency,—has been urged as a reason why our 
Savior and his apostles did not denounce its criminality, 
But, if it were a civil institution, and a sufficient cause for 
the silence of the founders of the Christian Religion existed 
in that fact, the same reason continues to operate, since 
slavery is still as much a civil institution as ever; and the 
moral teachers of the age have no right to meddle with it, 
unless,—which is not pretended,—they have received a 
special divine commission for the purpose. Nothing can 
be clearer than that Christianity did not contemplate any 
change in civil and social relations, and the callings of men 
in life. These were to remain exactly as they were before, 
but a new spirit,—a spirit of love and kindness,—was to be 
infused into society, bearing upon all social relations, upon the 
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condition of king and subject, state and citizen, husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters and slaves,—a spirit 
which would hallow and ennoble these relations, without 
eradicating them from the social system, or in any way dis- 
turbing them, or changing their character, or annulling the 
legitimate duties resulting from them. The good man, upon 
becoming a convert to Christianity, might righteously hold 
slaves, if he performed faithfully the duties of a master, 
and his conscience would acquit him of all blame for so 
doing; nor, while Christianity is regarded as of binding ob- 
ligation, can the case be diflerent,in any age or country, 
where slavery prevails. Indeed, the existence of the in- 
stitution, and the responsibilities it imposes upon well dis- 
posed minds, call for the exercise of the best feelings of the 
human heart, and give birth, and afford scope, to some of 
the most excellent and commendable virtues which Chris- 
tianity enjoins. Idle, then, nay, presumptuous, is the effort 
of those, who would convert that it into a sin,—a palpable 
violation of rectitude, and a fou! reproach, which God, him- 
self, has permitted and sanctioned, and which is not in- 
compatible with the purest intentions,—the most devoted re- 
gard for duty, or the most intense love of mankind. 
Slavery, then, is not a sin, because it is not prohibited by 
Divine Revelation. But there is another consideration, 
which seems wholly to have escaped the notice of these 
acute metaphysicians, when they would involve the slave- 
holder in the guilt of transgressing the divine command- 
ments, and it is this; that by the very nature and circum- 
stances of the case involving the supposed obliquity, no 
offence has been, or possibly can have been, committed, A 
sinis not such, merely because it is prohibited on account of 
its wickedness, and the evil c nsequences that attend it, but 
also because it is the overt act of a moral agent, voluntarily, 
wilfully and wickedly performing it ; but this is not the case 
with slavery, which is no act good or evil, useful or mis- 
chievous, but is simply an existing relation or condition of 
society, well understood, and of which the terms are, control 
and protection on the one side, and obedience and service 
on the other. ‘To call slavery a sin or crime, is an utter 
abuse of language. Admitting, however, that it is a sin or 
crime, in any sense, it is certain that it cannot have been 
committed by any individual of the present generation, in 
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this country. How do we of the South become possessors 
of this species of property? Usualiy by inheritance or pur- 
chase ; and it is obvious that by inheriting slaves,—a thing 
in which we have no privity or concern, and in which we 
are wholly passive, we commit no act of guilt, and, indeed, 
no act whatever. Our moral agency, which is essential to 
the performance of all acts, whether good or bad, has no- 
thing to do with the matter ; and in the case of the purchase 
of slaves, it is equally clear that we do not commit an of- 
fence, because the slave was equally a slave before, as after 
the purchase, and, by this act, we have done nothing to 
change hisrank or condition in the social system. The pur- 
chase of a slave, differs essentially from the act of kidnap. 
ping a freeman, and reducing him to slavery, which is a high 
crime, and is so regarded by our laws. 

Slavery, then, is not, as it is charged to be, a sin, first, be- 
cause in is not prohibited, but, on the contrary, sanctioned 
by Divine Revelation, and secondly, because it is not the 
act of a moral agent, and cannot, therefore, be committed as 
sin, but is simply a state or relation of society, and indicates 
caste and condition, depending upon the will of God and 
social arrangements. It is a condition of service simply, 
in which there is nothing necessarily derogatory to a human 
being, if the service be faithfully and religiously performed. 

The American people are, and always have been, dis- 
tinguished for their respect for religion, and arguments for 
or against any project, practice or institution, drawn from 
religious sources, are sure to receive a prompt and serious 
hearing from our citizens. This is an excellent and re- 
deeming trait, which raises the national character, and 
affords room for hope, and motives for action of the highest 
order. In this point of view, the religious argument against 
slavery of our Northern brethren, has acquired consequence, 
and been regarded not only with respectful attention, but 
with deep interest, and had their fairness and consistency 
in conducting the inquiry, and the force of their reasoning, 
been equal to the respect for religion, which pervades the 
whole American people, they would have gained many 
converts even at the South, and would have come off 
victors in the end; but it so happens, that their cause was 
weaker than they supposed at the outset, and that the whole 
strength of the argument lay on the other side ; for, upon 
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examining the Sacred Scriptures, with the utmost diligence 
and the keenest scrutiny, no prohibition of slavery was to 
be found, but on the contrary, a distinct recognition of its 
justice and humanity, and its entire compatibility with the 
performance cf all religious duties; indeed it entered, we 
have seen, as a vital element into the framework of society, 
during the long period of the Jewish theocracy,—was a 
distinct subject of divine regulation and control, and was 
not repealed by the superior and subsequent Christian 
Revelation. It is sustained by the highest religious sanc- 
tions, and rests on the impregnable basis, not only of the 
laws of nature, but of providence. 

It is in vain, then, at this day, after the searching examin- 
ations of the Scriptures, which have taken place with a 
view to ascertain the exact truth in reference to this mat- 
ter, and the absence of all religious authority to sustain 
them in their denunciations, that these would-be reformers 
of the institutions of the South should assume the cha- 
racter and lofty bearing of saints, and still cry out, 
“Slavery is sin! Religion is against you! Christianity 
will not bear you out!” Our citizens are not alarmed 
by this assumed sanctity and loud vociferation. They 
distinctly understand their religious position, and are well 
aware that if Revelation is to be the weapon, they can 
wield it with overpowering force against their opponents. 

We believe our Northern brethren are not themselves 
quite satisfied with their religious argument against slavery. 
They find it necessary to fortify their position, ac-ordingly, 
by an appeal to the laws of nature, or to what Dr. Channing 
calls “ the principles of natural right and justice.” Here we 
are ready to meet them; and we feel constrained to do so, not 
by the weight and power of their reasoning, but in conse- 
quence of the false and revolutionary doctrines respecting the 
rights of man and the structure of society, which are be- 
ginning to prevail in the Northern parts of the Union, and 
which, if generally adopted, will convert the tie which now 
unites the North and South together, into a mere rope of 
sand. The love of theory and fondness for speculation, 
which distinguish .our inquisitive and intelligent fellow- 
citizens of the North, and which make their literary em- 
porium a mere school of hobbies for the rising, and even 
the risen generation, seem likely to obliterate, ere long, 
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all traces of good sense and sound and manly thought, 
when reasoning upon topics which affect the most vital 
interests of the community. Like the Athenians of old, 
they are continually seeking after novelties in morals, in 
religion, in politics and philosophy. Old and well-estab- 
lished principles, which have received the assent of the 
wise and good, in every period, are renounced as crudities, 
unworthy of the age, merely because time has passed by, 
and thrown over them the shadow of his mantle; uncer- 
tainty and doubt, as they fancy, brood over the past, as 
darkness once brooded over face of the deep; nothing is 
fixed, nothing is stable, nothing is good enough, of what has 
yet been realized, for the sages ‘of. the present century. 
They look back upon the history of our race, and are 
shocked and shed tears, when they think of the wrongs 
and injuries that have been done to poor humanity. Man’s 
worth and dignity and celestial attributes, have been over- 
looked by metaphysical and political writers ; he has not 
been raised to his proper rank,—to his just elevation in 
the scale of existence ; his rights have not been respected; 
governments have abridged his lawful liberty ; and he has 
been ground down, and trampled in the dust, particularly 
in the Southern States of this free country, by the exac- 
tions and tyranny of bis fellow man! But the time has 
come, they a Me when a great change is to be ef- 
fected ; past evils are to be remedied; usurpations are to 
be curbed and discomfited; new advantages are to be 
secured; man is to make progress ; the age is to go for- 
ward, and Liberty is to clap her wings at d ‘stretch them 
out for anew and glorious flight, “ Reform!” is the wateh- 
ward of the party —reform at the South, and a general and 
thorough overturning of old and wicked instiutions, till 
the triumph of tree principles, and of a superior philanthro- 
py is eflectually secured! That the contemplated reform 
is nothing but the precursor to revolution, is very apparent; 
and it behoves the South to look to it, before their rights 
and liberties are overthrown.” Even ihe minister of the 


A respectable pericdical work, Dodsley’s Annual Register for 17$2, p. 71, 
speaking of the commencement ot the French Revoluticn, in Faris, where ‘sim ilar 
views and practices previ iiled as now seem to be cbtaining currency in Boston, 
says, ‘* The minds of men were filled with ideal se hemes of government built 
upon abstract principles, which, though never to be realized, “they had deter- 
mined to execute, without regard to times or to seasons, to eflects or con- 
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meek and lowly Jesus, whose kingdom was not of this 
world—we mean the author of the pamphlets before us,— 
has sounded the war-blast from his trampet,—has inscribed 
“Disunton !” on his banner, and has declared his determina- 
tion (if the Constitution be not altered to please him,) to 
give it floating to the breeze ! 

~ “The principles of natural, rig’it and justice!” Slavery, 
says Dr. Channing, is inconsistent with these principles. 
Man has rights. All men have equal rights, because all 
men were created equal. Man cannot hold property in 
man, because he is a man, and not a thing, and does not 
belong to the mate rial world, in the sense in which other 
things belong to it, which are held as property. Pro- 
perty is a natural right. The earth, and whatever grows 
out of it, is man’s, and he has a right to it—a right not 
affected by his race, color or condition. He has a right; 
too, to liberty. Nature has given it to him; and man— 
society,—has no right to take it away from him. It is 
tyranny, usurpation and cruelty to do it. Man has aright 
to pursue his own happiness, in any way that he chooses. 
He has a right to do as he thinks fit. These are natural 
rights; society ought to protect them, and should make 
laws for the purpese, or it commits an outrage upon hu- 
manity, and tramples upon its most sacred rights. These 
are the views of the abolitionists and anti-slavery men — 
the views of the agrarians, the socialists, and the transcen- 
dentalists,—such are their declarations; to this extent do 
they carry their doctrines, and their plans of action and 
reform for the future, are predicated upon these wild theo- 
ries of right and society. The opening words of the Dec- 
laration of Inde ‘pe made nce are their text ;—indeed they con- 
stitute their whol gospel they are their only code of 
natural law. and of this law and gospel, Mr. Jefferson is 
the great apostle and expositor. ‘They who detested his 
politics, and opposed his administration of affairs with all 


" 


Sequences. A favorite plan at this period, throughout France, was to abolish 
negro slavery, and to place every inhabitant of the Sugar Colonies on a footing 
of equality. A society was established, of men of these principles, who called 
themselves Les Amis des Noirs ; and who labored incessantly to bring about 
this order of things. They made speeches, they published pamphlets, ‘and did 
everything in their power to iufluence the public mind. These men, at the ex- 
pence of all that was just, and good, and sacred, in France, at length obtained 
the sovereign dominion in that country, when they had it in their power to make 
experiment of their system on the colonies.” 
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the bitterness of partizans, are quite willing to take him as 
their guide in this matter, and, as an expounder of the true 
principles of liberty and equality, are ready to pronounce 
him, the greatest of the sons of men. 

It is unfortunate that that distinguished statesman should 
have employed, in the instrument referred to, any language 
which could be perverted to purposes subversive of 
legitimate and stable government, well-regulated liberty 
and social order. The circumstances under which the 
Declaration of Independence was penned, are not duly 
considered by these commentators of its text. Our coun- 
try, at that time, and by that solemn act, intended to 
throw off its allegiance to the British Crown, and to 
assert the right which it intended to maintain by war, if 
necessary, of setting up a distinct and independent govern- 
ment, and nothing more was probably intended by Mr. 
Jefferson, in the proem of the Declaration, than to declare in 
the face of the world, that all nations of men, under such cir- 
cumstances of tyranny and oppression, as those under which 
the good people of America then suffered, had the right, 
and were in duty bound, to release themselves from the 
control of an unjust government,—to institute laws for 
themselves, and to maintain, against their foes, their own 
separate position. He had reference therefore, we may 
suppose, to states and nations, and not to individuals, when 
he spoke of the equality of mankind and their right to liberty. 
All men, in their national, or state capacity, were equally 
entitled, and equally at liberty, to rid themselves of oppres- 
sion, and act for themselves,—a right which, as individual 
citizens, they did not possess and could not exercise, as 
against an established government. If, however, the lan- 
language be intended to imply, that at their birth, or in 
accordance with the laws of nature, all men are free, all 
men are equal, and endowed with equal rights, it is unphilo- 
sophical and untenable.* The contrary is obviously the fact. 

* On the 20th March, 1789, the National Convention of France voted their ce- 
lebrated Declaration of Rights ; which, among other sentiments of a similar na- 
ture, declared, that ‘ All men are born, and continue, free and equal as to their 
rights.” This doctrine, incompatible with any state of society, is obviously 
copied from our own Declaration of Independence, which asserts, “ that all men 
are created equal.”? The French doctrine goes farther than the American, inas- 


much as it maintains that all men are born free as well as equal, and continue(!) 
to be so as to their rights. To such wild and impracticable theories, propagated 
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Inequality is everywhere stamped upon our race by nature, 
by education, by circumstances, by the laws of society. 
Its physical characteristics are everywhere different. There 
is a difference in constitution, in complexion, in shape, 
in symmetry of form, in size and stature, in natural tempe- 
rament, in the hereditary qualities derived from ancestors, 
in the influences of climate upon the physical frame. The 
differences of intellectual power, in different individuals, are 
equally apparent, fitting men to different stations, occupa- 
tions, offices, pursuits and studies; and it is idle, and con- 
tradictory to the records of history to assert, while some 
men are born under despotic, and others under free 
governments, that all are politically equal. It appears that no 
two individuals are born equal in all respects. How then 
can it be said, with propriety, that all men are so born ? 
The proposition is fallacious and indefensible. And as to 
liberty, who is so utterly dependent and helpless as an infant ? 
There can only be such an approach, we apprehend, to 
political equality in any, the fréest government, that all 
men shall be equally protected in the enjoyment of their 
just rights, the rich and the poor, the bond and the free, 
the woman andthe man. This is enough for justice, enough 
for liberty ; and when we increase in our exactions, and, in 
the induigence of our levelling propensities, claim larger 
privileges and a wider domain of rights and powers for the 
masses of mankind, than are embraced in this idea, we ask 
what is impossible, and what governments, however liberal, 
have no power to grant. A government is sufficiently re- 
publican, sufficiently democratic, which enacts laws that 
operate advantageously for all classes,—administers those 
laws with strict justice and impartiality, and extends over all 
the shield of its protection, regarding only what is demanded 
by the age, the sex, the condition and rank in life of the 
individual. Nothing better or higher can be expected from 
the enactments of human beings, even in the most advanced 
stage of civilization. 

Men, then, are not created equal. Are they endowed with 
equal rights? What are rights? We must look to the 
by the French philosophers, (and now re-asserted by the clergy of New England) 
are to be traced all the evils of the French Revolution, as well as the emanci- 


pation of the slaves of St. Domingo, and the evils that have resulted from that 
ill-advised measure. 


20 VOL. ——NO. 3. 
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derivation of the term. The word obviously comes frem 
the Latin, rex, king ; hence, rego. dirigo, to direct or govern, 
and rectum, directum, what is ordered or commanded ; and 
the French, droit, !aw. A right, accordingly, is defined by 
Bacon, to be justice ; by Prior, to be freedom from error; 
by Milton, a just claim; by Temple. that which justly 
belongs to one ; by Dryden, property, interest ; by ‘Tillot- 
son, power, prerogative ; and by Clarendon, immunity, 
privilege. The idea of rights, then, includes the idea of a 
sovereign, or a government, from whom they proceed, and 
by whom they are ordained or granted; and these are, 
God, in the first instance, and society, in the second,—what- 
ever the form of government, which society adopts, may be. 
Strictly speaking, no being in the universe has absolute 
rights, but the Being who created it. All the powers of 
individuals and of governments are derived from Him. 
The very liberty of the human mind, upon the use or abuse 
of which our happiness depends, is a gift,—a mere trust,— 
and truth, justice, equity, impartiality, fitness, which consti- 
tute the essence and the limit of rights, are divine preroga- 
tives, in the exercise of which men and communities are 
feeble imitators of the All-Wise and infinitely Just, employ- 
ing a wholly borrowed capital, for which they are respon- 
sible, and for which, as against their Maker, they can set up 
no claim of title. In this point of view, they have no rights, 
of which they may not be ousted to-morrow. They are 
mere trustees of the bounty of Providence, for the good of 
their fellow men. They can claim nothing. When, there- 
fore, we hear so much said of the dignity of man, of his 
divine rights and prerogatives, and of what is due to him as 
aman, it seems to us, that the great Original of all right 
and power is too much overlooked. Man is not a God; 
kings and magistrates and the citizens of a free common- 
wealth, have no divine right to rule; and if it fall to their 
lot to enact laws, and control and govern others, they do 
it by a delegated power, derived, in the first instance, from 
the Source of all power, and, secondly, from men, regarded 
merely as agents of the Almighty. If this confession be 
mortifying to human pride and vanity, it is yet one that truth 
compels us to make; and the advocates of the dignity of 
human nature must settle the matter, as best they may, with 
their understandings and their consciences. 
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The second source of rights is human governments. Al- 
though man can claim nothing as against his Maker, from 
whom he derives everything, and upon whom he confers 
no benefit, he yet may ‘claim something against his fellow- 
man, who is dependent upon him, and upon whom he 
also is dependent, in no slight degree, for happiness and 
protection. What may he claim? What may he insist on, 
as his clear right? An equal share, with every citizen, of 
power, wealth, fame, and political influence? By no means; 
but simply the right to exact from government, for his benefit, 
what he, in his sphere of duty, practises towards his fellow- 
men, for their benefit, namely, justice, faithfulness, impar- 
tiality, truth, charity; and he has a right to demand these 
from governments, and the latter have a right to require 
them from: him, because God, and not man, ~has ordained 
them, as the great rules of right and duty. This, as we un- 
derstand it, is the true theory of human rights, which men, 
intheir indiv.dual and social arrangements, are bound most 
scrupulously to respect. But do these rules of right and 
duty require, that the relations of society should be broken 
up, in order that all men may be placed on the same footing? 
May not these rights be exercised, to the fullest extent, by 
persons of every station and calling, without the slightest 

change being effec rong by gove ruments, in the relative posi- 
tions they occupy to each other? The poor and the rich, 
the high and the ae the bond and the free, may all and 
each, in their respective stations, perform their several duties, 
—be just, faithful, honest, sincere, upright: and the privi- 
lege of so doing and being, which they derive from God, 
they have a right to demand from their fellow-men. They 
are not to be hindered, in the exercise of these rights, by 
governments. They are the greatest of rights ; they are 
worth contending for; and the humblest individual, who 
exercises them faithfully, occupies a higher and a more en- 
viable position, than the proudest monarch who, in the exer- 
cise of power, forgets justice. They are rights which 
appertain to the soul, and are superior, in their nature, to the 
claims which men set up to mere external advantages. 

In respect to these external advantages, men are not, as in 
the case of moral rights, placed on a footing of equality, 
either by nature, or by the laws of society; and if such 
equality were once established, it would not, owing to the 
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widely marked and constitutional differences among men, 
be likely to continue. Property, for instance, is called a 
natural right. We do not so understand it. A right to pro- 
perty must be acquired before the right to enjoy and possess 
it exist. A man has no right to any thing that does not 
belong to him. He cannot enforce such a right. Gover- 
ments can only give him a right to acquire property, and 
protect him in the enjoyment of it when acquired. Such is 
the right possessed indiscriminately by the citizens of this 
country ; not a right to property, since many have no prop- 
erty, but the right to acquire it by honest and honorable 
means, by industry, economy and fair dealing. If our South- 
ern operatives do not enjoy this rigi:t to much extent, it is be- 
cause we acquire for them, all that their circumstances and 
condition in life demand, and give them, in food, clothing and 
subsistence, an equivalent for property. We thus place them 
upon a better footing, than that of the operatives in the Brit- 
ish manufactories, who receive, it is true, a compensation for 
their labor, in wages, but which is yet scarcely sufficient to 
sustain life ; indeed, the poor laboring classes of most coun- 
tries are, in this particular, more illy provided for than our 
slaves. With them it is a struggle to live ;* but the latter 


*A remark which applies with peculiar emphasis to liberated slaves, who are 
thrown upon their own resources for a support, and is strikingly illustrated by the 
ease of the brig Enterprize, of New-York, Elliott Smith, master, which is, no 
doubt, familiar to our readers. This vessel was compelled, by stress of weather, to 
put into the port of Hamilton, in the Island of Bermuda, in the month of February, 
1835. On the evening of the 18th of that month, upon affidavits made by the 
President and one of the members of a society of colored men, called the “Friendly 
Institution,” in the town of Hamilton, in that Island, to the effect that seventy- 
eight persons were illegally held in durance on board the said brig Enterprize, a 
Writ of Habeas Corpus was issued, and these seventy-eight slaves were brought 
up before the Hon. Thomas Butterfield, Chief Justice, at the Court House. 
They were then told by Mr. Butterfield, that, under the British Crown, there 
was no such thing as slavery: that they were all free,—free to go to the United 
States and become slaves again,—free to remain in the island and enjoy their 
liberty. Seventy-two of them elected to take their freedom, and were discharged. 
One woman, (Matilda Ridgely) who was to remain in Charleston, and her five 
young daughters, preferred to return to the vessel. Of the seventy-two who 
remained in Bermuda, the major part became servants of all-work,—the women 
at from one to three dollars a month,—the men at five and under. The younger 
ones were generally apprenticed. These freed negroes obtained a bare subsist- 
ence, and from one to five dollars a month for clothes and medical attendance. 
They performed more work than we have ever seen performed by any of the 
slaves in this country. Those who were indisposed to labor, were soon discharged, 

and some ded of want, while others wished themselves back in America, and i in 
slavery. The people of Bermuda had laborers enough,—more than enough. 
Many of the whites were impoverished by supporting their slaves, while slavery 
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are always sure of a support; they are provided with 
enough for themselves and their families ; they are, besides, 
free trom debt, and free from the harassing cares to which 
grinding poverty and necessitous circumstances give birth. 
The position they occupy is one, therefore, of comparative 
ease, and real freedom, though without the name of it. 

The advocates for equal rights have, recently, carried 
their doctrines to a dangerous length, in this country, con- 
tending that all men are entitled to claim from governments 
equal advantages in all respects,—equal liberty, equal 
wealth, rank, station, and political eminence. This is 
substantially the doctrine inculcated by Owen, by Fanny 
Wright, by the societies of working men in New-York, 
by the abolitionists, and by the socialists, both in Europe 
and America. ‘The State, they say, is bound to place one 
and all of its citizens on one and the same fooung. ‘There 
is to be no difference ; or, if the State make any, it is tyran- 
nical, and ought to be overthrown: rebellion against such 
a government becomes a duty; revolution may rightfully 
ensue, until every one,—the meanest citizen,—is réinstaied 
in tie enjoyment of his just and equal rights. We have 
seen that this theory of rights is inconsistent with the ar- 
rangements of Providence, in every age and country, and 
the doctrines of diviue Revelation, in which, if any where, 
the great Author of Nature has revealed his laws. It is 
equally inconsistent with the dictates of common sense and 
experience. It is essentially anarchical and revolutionary ; 
and, while it professes to vindicate human rights, is destruc- 
tive of all rights, order and justice. If, for example, the laws 
were to require that property, acquired by industry and 
providence, should be taken from the rich, and given to the 
Vicious and lazy poor, in order that each individual, accor- 
ding to this theory of right, might possess an equal share of 
it, would it be anything more or less than legalized robbery? 
And how would this levelling system operate in respect to 
power in the state,—in respect to rank, station, and political 
eminence? By distributing power equally, it would take 
away all desire for distinction, which is now one of the most 
powerful motives to exertion, and to honorable conduct. In 


existed; but after emancipation, they diminished their attendants;—in many 
cases, families who had a dozen slaves about them, dispensed with eleven when 
they became free,—one performed the labor of the dozen. 
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such a state of things, government would come to an end; 
it would be a nullity; all subordination would cease; 
all ranks would be merged, and anarchy and confusion 
would ensue, as the natural consequence. ‘The same is true 
of liberty, for liberty is nothing more than the power to act; 
and the degree in which men possess it, must always be an 
incident of office and station. The more powerful men are, 
the greater is their liberty ; and if all were possessed of equal 
liberty, similar consequences would follow. Liberty must 
be regulated by law, or it becomes a curse, instead of a 
blessing, and he who possesses it a tyrant, instead of an obe- 
dient citizen. Again, it is insisted, that educaticn should be 
equal; that the State should make equal provision for the 
pes Ae of the children of all citizens, whatever may be 
their fortune, rank or station. But can education equalize 
the powers of the mind? Can it make every man, whatever 
his abilities, a Locke or a Newton? Can it invest every 
man with a right to be a scholar, a philosopher, a mathema- 
tician, a divine? Certainly not, if Nature, in any given case, 
have denied the power. 

In what, then, do the boasted liberty and equality of 
American citizens consist? Simply in the right to ac- 
quire rights which they have not, and to exercise, en- 
joy and mantain the rights which they have; but in 
no country, however liberal in the extension of privileges, 
does, or can, any single individual possess all the identical 
rights of any other individual. This state of things results 
from the constitutional differences which exist among men, 
and which political institutions cannot destroy. ‘The 
natural tendency of nature and society is, to run into ine- 
qualities. We see it everywhere in moral nature, and in the 
material universe. Variety is the rule, and identity, if it any- 
where exist, is the exception. Governments, by proclaim- 
ing the equality of mankind, cannot mend the matter. ‘They 
may minister food to human pride, but they cannot change 
the laws of nature. Distinctions do, and will still, exist 
among men; and rights, prerogatives and privileges will re- 
main as unequal and diverse as before. The existence of 
these, will not prevent each ind:vidual from claiming to be 
treated properly, according to his station. Justice, truth, 
equity, mercy, fair dealing,—the only all-important prerog- 
atives,—will still continue to be each man’s rights,—rights 
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which he will always be entitled to claim from his fellow- 
man, however high, or however low a rank he may occupy 
in the social scale. The slave has these rights, and our 
laws protect him in the enjoyment of them. Humanity, 
wholesome food, sufficient clothing, good usage, he may, by 
law, claim from his master or proprietor. ‘These are his 
rights; and the master, on the other hand, has a right to 
claim from the slave obedience and fidelity. These are the 
master’s rights; and the relation, on both sides, is one of 
strict justice and equity,—a christian, as well as a civil rela- 
tion, giving rise to christian obligations and christian duties, 
and so recognized by divine Revelation. 

Still, Dr. Channing insists, that because a slave is a man, 
and has rights which are acknowledged by religion and the 
laws of society, he therefore cannot be held as property. 
To this it may be replied, as we have before intimated, that 
all men are property. They belong to God who created 
and redeems them. 'They belong to the country, which 
protects and sustains them, and which may, at any moment, 
command their services, and compel obedience. All free- 
men, in respect to their fellow men, have rights, but the 
possession of rights, does not prevent them from being held 
as property, nor does it in the case of our slave population. 

Again it is objected, that slaves are, by our laws, held, 
and regarded merely as chattels, and the objector exclaims, 
in a tone of astonishment, “ What! convert men into chat- 
tels!” 'The thing seems to him impossible, and so it is, but 
the answer is, Our laws do no such thing. ‘They do not 
assert that slaves are chattels, but only that they are so held, 
denoting the tenure of the property, - that, in this country, 
it is personal property, and not attached to the realty, as it 
once was in England, and that, in the transfer of slaves 
from one person to another, by purchase, sale, right, testa- 
ment, or inheritance, they are to be regarded as chattels, 
personalty, and not as real estate. According to the Con- 
stitution and Jaws of the United States, Dr. Channing ad 
mits, that slaves are denominated “ persons held to service,” 
and in this light they are universally regarded by the citi- 
zens of the Southern States. They occupy the sitnation of 
servants for life. The property of the masier, in fact, extends 
not to the person, but to the service, and he exercises no 
more control over the person of the slave, than is necessary 
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in order to secure the rendering of that service which be- 
longs to him by purchase or inheritance, and for which he 
renders an equivalent to the slave, by supplying his bodily 
wants, feeding, clothing, housing him, taking care of him 
when sick, preventing wrongs and injuries from being done 
to him, and supplying him with the means of moral and 
religious instruction, which are necessary to his soul’s 
health. The slave is his master’s man for life, or as long as 
he chooses to own him, as Dr. Channing’s servant is his 
man for the time that he has hired him, or during which he 
is bound to him. The property is not held in the man, as 
such, but in the service that he renders, and if it be criminal 
to hold such property in the one case, it is so in the other. 

The truth is, it is criminal in neither case, and yet so sen- 
sitive is Dr. Channing’s conscience in regard to slavehoid- 
ing,—a practice which, as we have seen, is fully justified and 
sustained by the laws of Nature and Revelation, that he in- 
sists, if slavery be not abolished in the district of Columbia; 
if the Constitution be not altered so as to prevent the sur- 
render of fugitive s:aves by the Free States, as he calls them; 
and, finally, if Texas be admitted into the Union as a slave 
country, then, and in such cases, the Union must, and of 
right ought to be dissolved. He would like to have the 
Union continue, if the South will make concessions to the 
North, which, he knows, she will not make. The Union, 
therefore, must be dissolved and broken up, in order to 
satisfy Dr. Channing’s conscience and the consciences of 
his abolition adherents, which are nicer and more scrupu- 
lous, it seems, than the consciences of Christ and tis apostles, 
and of all those good and great men, including Washington, 
the father of his country, who have upheld slavery in all 
past times. 

It seems to be one of Dr. Channing’s leading topics of 
complaint, that Southern statesmen have a disproportionate 
influence in Congress and the counsels of the nation. North- 
ern men have not the weight they ought to have there. To 
many concessions are made to the South, and the slave 
power is becoming predominant: 


“ Slavery,” he says, “is mingling more and more with the politics of 
the country, determining more and more the individuals who shall 
hold office, and the great measures on which the public weal depends. 
It is time for the free states to wake up to the subject ; to weigh it delib- 
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erately ; to think of it, not casually, when some startling fact forces it up 
into notice, but with earnest, continued, solemn attention ; to inquire into 
their duties in regard to it; to lay down their principles; to mark out 
their course; and to resolve on acquitting themselves righteously to- 
wards God, towards the South, and towards themselvs. The North has 
never come to this great matter inearnest. We have trifled with it. We 
have left things to take their course. We have been too much absorb- 
ed in pecuniary interests, to watch the bearing of slavery on the govern- 
ment. Perhaps we have wanted the spirit, the manliness, to look the sub- 
ject fully in the face. Accordingly, the slave-power has been allowed 
to stamp itself on the national policy, and to fortify itself with the nation- 
alarm. For the pecuniary injury to our prosperity which may be traced 
to this source, I care little or nothing. There is a higher view of the 
case. There is a more vital question to be settled than that of interest, 
the question of duty ; and to this my remarks will be confined.” Part I. 
pages 8, 9. 


Again, speaking of the South, he says: 
’ Pp > ? @ 


“It has within itself elements of political power more efficient than 
ours. ‘The South has abler politicians, and almost necessarily, because 
its most opulent class make politics the business of life. The North 
may send wiser statesmen to Congress, but not men to marshal and 
govern parties, not political leaders. The South surpasses us, not in 
true eloquence, which is little known anywhere, but in prompt, bold 
speech, a superiority due not only to greater ardor of feeling, but to a 
state of society encouraging the habit, and stimulating, by constant 
action, the faculty of free and strong utterance on political subjects, and 
such eloquence is no mean power in popular bodies. The South has 
a bolder and more unscrupulous character, for which the caution and 
prudence of the North are not a match. Once more, it has union, com- 
mon feeling, a peculiar bond in slavery, to which the divided North can 
make no adequate opposition. At the North, politics occupy a second 
place in men’s minds. Even in what we call seasons of public excite- 
ment, the people think more of private business than of public affairs. 
We think more of property than of political power ; and this, indeed, is 
the natural result of free institutions. Under these, political power is 
not suffered to accumulate in a few hands, but is distributed in minute 
portions ; and even when thus limited, it is not permitted to endure, 
but passes iu quick rotation from man to man. Of consequence, it is 
an inferior good to property. Every wise man among us looks on pro- 
perty as a more sure and lasting possession to himself and his family, 
as conferring more ability to do good, to gratify generous and refined 
tastes, than the possession of political power. In the South, an un- 
natural state of things turas men’s thoughts to political ascendency ; 
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but in the Free States, men think little of it. Property is the good for 
which they toil perseveringly from morning to night. Even the political 
partizan among us has an eye to property, and seeks office as the best, 
perhaps only way, of subsistence.” Part II. pp. 71, 72. 


It is necessary, then, that this property-loving people, who 
think of nothing but accumulation,--who toil for nothing 
else “from morning to night,” and who have a humble 
opinion of office, except as furnishing a means of subsist- 
ence, should be more attentive, than they have hitherto 
been, to their political reputation and influence. The South 
is carrying off all the laurels. She does not, like the North, 
regard money as every thing, and political rank and stand- 
ing as of no importance in the scale. She aims at states- 
manship. She educates her sons with care, and sends them 
to Congress, fully versed in the history of nations, in the 
theory of government, in the nature of the Constitution and 
the laws, prepared to do battle with their political enemies, 
and to maintain their rights; while the representatives 
from New England, notwithstanding their colleges and 
their Athenian privileges, love money so intensely, that, 
with all their boasted intelligence, they do not make first-rate 
politicians. They do not take rank with Southern men. 
It is necessary that this thing should be amended. Itis 
necessary that the North should leave the consideration of 
dollars and cents for a while, awake from its lethargy, shake 
its invincible locks, and take some little share in the publie 
movements at Washington. If the North be not watchful, 
the South will get Texas. She is too powerful already, and 
if she get Texas, she will be omnipotent. Sad prospect 
this, he thinks, for the Northern States !—a thing to be pre- 
vented, if possible. Then due respect is not shown by the 
South to her great men. Mr. Adams, the other day,—oh 
profanation !—was reproached, publicly, for introducing @ 
petition to dissolve the Union! and the right of petition is 
a sacred thing. People are not to be prevented, in a free 
country, from asking for anything that they choose, whether 
they expect, or not, to obtain that for which they ask. Re 
publicans may ask for a king, lords and commons, if they 
think proper. The ears of Congress are always open ; those 
who go there, are the servants of the people, and session 
after session may be consumed in listening to all sorts of 
petitions for illegal things. The signs of the times are 
ominous. Not only was Mr. Adams reproved for offering; 
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under the sacred right of petition, a proposition amounting 
to treason, but Mr. Giddings, we are also informed by Dr. 
Channing, was censured by the House and sent home to his 
constituents, for offering resolutions on the subject of 
slavery, which were an insult to Congress and to the Union ! 
Thus, not only has the right of petition, but the liberty of 
speech, been violated by that body, in the particular case of 
slavery, When its members are permitted, as we are told, 
to bully each other, and utter all sorts of nonsense on other 
matters, with perfect impunity. But the Doctor’s catalogue 
of grievances does not end here, for doubts, we are told, were 
even entertained by the Senate, about confirming Mr. 
Everett’s nomination, as Minister to England, because he 
was suspected of anti-Southern feelings, and Mr. Everett, 
he says, is “ one of the most distinguished men in the coun- 
try,and the citizen of a free State!” All these evils are 
accumulating upon the country, because the citizens of the 
North love money too well to care about any thing else, 
and the slave power joined to, and sustained by, the superior 
talents of our statesmen, is consequently taking the lead in 
everything. This slave power, therefore, is to be put down, 
and the clergymen of New England, with Dr. Channing 
at their head, are to commence the work of reform; they 
are to prove slavery to be a sin, if they can, and if they can- 
not, they are to cause the people to regard it as such; they 
are to awaken their consciences to a due sense of its enor- 
mity ; to the wrongs that are done to humanity through its 
means ; to the sufferings that are inseparable from it; to the 
rights that are abridged by it, and to the duty devolving 
upon the people to get rid of it,—peaceably if they can, by 
the force of popular appeals, as far as they will go, and by 
the dissolution of the Union, if they must resort to so extreme 
ameasure. At all events, they are to agitate the matter con- 
tinually ; “to weigh it deliberately ; to think of it, not casu- 
ally, when some startling fact brings it up into notice, but 
with earnest, continued, sol-mn attention; to inquire into 
their duties in regard to it; to lay down their principles ; 
to mark out their course.” They are to do these things, not 
under the Constitution, according to the terms and provi- 
sions of it, but against it. The Constitution is to be the ob- 
ject of attack, as it is the great source of the mischief; it is 
to be altered and amended to suit our Northern friends, or it 
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is to be overthrown in the struggle. We would suggest to 
them, at this stage of their reform operations, that Chris- 
tianity, all Revelation, and the laws of Nature, are equally 
opposed to them, and that these too must be altered, amend- 
ed or demolished, before they can prove their case, and ae- 
complish their object. 

We shall quote, here, a compliment which Dr. Channing 
pays to the South, which, after all his disparaging allega- 
tions, is not a little soothing to our vanity. For the sake of 
such praise, we might almost be willing to plead guilty to 
all that he has said. It is a passage in which he contiasts 
the virtues of the North and South, in order to show how 
necessary we are to each other, and what a pity it would be 
to dissolve the Union, if we can only keep sociably together: 


“ Tt seems to be thought by some that the diversities of character 
between the South and North unfit them for political union. That 
diversities exist, it is true ; but they are such as, by mutual action and 
modification, may ultimately form a greater people. It is by the fusion of 
various attributes that rich and noble characters are formed. The differ- 
ent sections of our country need to be modified by one another’s in- 
fluence. The South is ardent ; the North calmer and more foreseeing. 
The South has quicker sympathies ; the North does more good. The 
South commits the individual more to his own arm of defence ; at the 
North the idea of law has greater sanctity. The South has a freer and 
more graceful bearing, and a higher aptitude for genial social intercourse; 
the North has its compensation in superior domestic virtues and enjoy- 
ments. The courage of the South is more impetuous ; of the North 
more stubborn. The South has more of the self-glorifying spirit of 
the French; the North, like England, is at once too proud and too 
diffident to boast. We of the North are a more awkward, shy, stiff 
and steady race, with a liberal intermixture of enthusiasm, enterprise, 
reflection and quiet heroism ; while the South is franker, bolder, more 
fervent, more brilliant, and of course more attractive to strangers, and 
more fitted for social influence.” Part II. pp. 59, 60. 


We do not concur in the justice of all these distinctions. 
We are not inclined, in every case, to assume as much 
merit as the Doctor assigns us ; and, in some instances, we 
might, we think, lay claim to a little more than he has given 
us. Not to appear arrogant, we shall be silent as to what 
these are. It is, upon the whole, a finely drawn picture, 
and displays the hand of the master. We have always en- 
tertained a high respect for the intelligence and enterprize of 
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the people of the New England States, and we are glad to 
learn now, from high authority, that notwithstanding their 
too great love of money, they are superior to us in goodness, 
that ‘they have a greater reverence for the law, and are more 
distinguished for domestic virtues and enjoyments. ‘These, 
certainly, are excellent traits in any people, not so much to 
be envied, as to be imitated. 

It is not very usual for the clergy of our country to enter 
with zeal upon the arena of party politics, or to discuss na- 
tional questions from the pulpit or the press. 'The depart- 
ment of a religious teacher is supposed to lie in a different 
sphere, and to embrace different duties ; and the people gen- 
erally listen to him with aversion and reluctance when he 
meddles with secular subjects. The example of the Savior 
of the world, who abstained from interfering with govern- 
ments and the institutions of society, and who seems never 
for a moment to have contemplated introducing reforms and 
changes in the external condition of the world, is alleged, 
and with much pertinence, as a reason why his ministers 
should pursue the same course, and confine themselves 
strictly to the duties of their vocation. The reasons which 


Dr. Channing assigns for adopting a different view of the 
ease, ought, in justice to him, to be stated. ‘They are plausi- 
ble, though not quite satisfactory to us, and seem to savour 
alittle too much of the old union of Church and State for 
our American notions: 


“My great aim,” he says, “in what I have written and now write, 
on matters of public interest, is to re-unite politics and morality; to 
bring into harmony the law of the land and the law of God. Among 
the chief causes of the miseries of nations is the divorce which has 
taken place between politics and morality; nor can we hope fora 
better day, till this breach be healed. Men, intrusted with government, 
have always been disposed to regard themselves as absolved from the 
laws of justice and humanity. Falsehoods and frauds are allowed them 
for their country or their party. ‘To maintain themselves against their 
opponents, they may even involve nations in war; and the murders 
and robberies which follow this crime are not visited on their heads by 
human justice. In all times, government has been the grand robber, 
the grand murderer, and has yet escaped the deep reprobation which 
breaks forth against private guilt. Such profligacy pervades the sphere 
of political action, that the confidence of the people is well nigh with- 
drawn from public men; and a virtuous statesman is involved in the 
suspicions which his unprincipled associates have drawn upon his 
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vocation. Public life is thought to release men not only from the obli. 
gations of justice, but from the restraints of good manners ; and accord. 
ingly the debates of Congress are too often polluted by vulgar abuse, 
threats and brawls. So low is the standard of political life, that a man 
is smiled at for his simplicity, who talks of introducing religion into 
the conduct of public affairs. Religion, it is thought, belongs to sabbaths 
and churches, and would be as much out of place in cabinets or halls of 
legislation, as a delicate lady on a field of battle. A stranger might be 
tempted to think, that the Sergeant-at-arms was stationed at the doors of 
the legislative chambers, to forbid entrance to the everlasting law of God, 
and that nothing but man’s impotence prevents the exclusion of Him, 
whose holy presence fills the universe.” Part II. pp. 3, 4. 


Religion, certainly, should have its influence in the halls 
of legislation. A reverence for the Deity and his laws 
should prevail there, as well as everywhere; care only being 
taken to prevent the introduction of topics of theological 
debate, as wholly alien to the place, and to the business of 
legislation. Those who enact laws for the government of 
mankind are préeminently bound to respect the principles 
of truth, justice and morality ; and the high sense of moral 
and religious obligation which pervades this country, de- 

mands it at their hands. If our legislators are so lost to 
duty, as to regard themselves “ absolved from the laws of 
justice and humanity,” the people do not so regard them. 
The country is, in the main, honest ; it respects virtue; it 
will not allow our rulers to utter “ falsehoods” and practise 
“frauds” with impunity. In the severe judgment which 
Dr. Channing passes upon our leading men,—the repre- 
sentatives of a great and free people,—we think he has erved, 
as well as when he pronounces goveriment “the grand 
robber, the grand murderer!” We have always been accus- 
tomed to look to governments for the protection of our rights. 
They aim, ostensibly at least, to do right, and they are not 
quite so bad, we are sure, as Dr. Channing i imagines. ‘The 
idea of the Sergeant-at- -arms being placed at the entrance of 
Congress, to prevent the Deity from entering, is not very 
complimentary to that functionary, and, we must say, seems 
to us to savor of irreverence to the Deity. We are aston- 
ished that Dr. Channing, being a clergyman, should use 
such language. 

The following passage is conceived in the same spirit, 
and is equally derogatory to the moral standing of those 
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who are highest in the confidence of the American people: 


“It is a painful thought, that our relations to foreign countries are 
determined chiefly by men who are signally wanting in reverence 
for the law of Christ, the law of humanity. Should we repair to 
the seat of government, and listen to the debates of Congress, we 
should learn that the ascendant influence belongs to met. who have no 
comprehension of the mild and generous spirit of our religion; who 
exult in what they are pleased to call a quick sense of honor, which 
means a promptness to resent, and a spirit of vengeance. And shal] 
Christians imbrue their hands in the blood of their brethren, and at 
the bidding of such men!’ Part IIL. pp. 77, 78. 


This censure is quite too sweeping. We are bound to 
regard the motives of Dr. Channing innocent, or we should 
pronounce it downright calumny. Whatever may have 
been his opinion of the moral feelings of our distinguished 
men, it behoved him not to express publicly an unfavorable 
judgment, unless he had fully assured himself of its truth,— 
unless he was quite certain that, by the the expression of 
such an opinion, he was not perpetrating injustice, and pro- 
ducing false impressions. What may have been his means 
of information, in respect to the religious character of our 
Representatives, we know not. We are pretty sure, how- 
ever, that he is not among those who are in the habit of “re- 
pairing to the seat of government, and listening to the de- 
bates of Congress,”—the course he recommends to others to 
adopt, who wish to obtain evidence of the truth of his as- 
sertion. He has not, himself, been a listener to those 
speeches that led others to come to so unfavorable a con- 
clusion. His information has been of a second hand 
character. It has been an inference from what others have 
told him, not from what he has seen and known him- 
self,—and upon such slight grounds, he is ready to declare, 
solemnly, in the face of the world, that those who have “the 
ascendant influence” in Congress, and who, he has already 
told us, are the Southern members,—are actuated by such 
“a spirit of vengeance,” that they are utterly unfit to decide 
a question of peace or war, and that no christian people 
ought to fight “ at the bidding of such men!” The South 
is much obliged to him for his opinion, but it might have 
occurred to the Rev. Gentleman, that there are clergymen, 
who offer prayers in both Houses of Congress, at the open- 
ing of each day’s session, and expound the Gospel, to these 
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reprobates in high places, on the Sabbath, and who, if it were 
necessary that they should be lashed for their sins, could 
perform the duty very well without his interference. 

D:. Channing, after having concluded his philippic 
against the crime of slavery, proceeds to state his politics, 
and to give his views upon several leading topics of much 
interest at this time, bearing upon our foreign relations, 
Their tone is thoroughly English ; and although he tells us 
that John Bull has his faults, and that he is not so fond of 
him as some people profess to be, yet the veil of his dislike is 
easily seen through, as well as his motives for putting it on, 
and behind it we discover, we think, a pretty fair represen- 
tative of the British party in America. It does not detract 
at all from the correctness of this inference, that he is some- 
what of a Radical. Indeed, he tells us, that if democracy 
mean that form of government, by which “a people governs 
itself,” that “he shall be proud” to bear off a share of its 
laurels. We did not suppose there could be a doubt in 
the mind of any person, that such is the meaning of de- 
mocracy. We are glad that the Doctor is a democrat,— 
that he is sound in the matter of politics. Democracy, how- 
ever, we would intimate, is rather an ad captandum ar- 
gument. It goes, it is true, straight to the hearts of the peo- 
ple, but it is often used as a shield to cover designs, in which 
self-interest is a more prominent consideration, than the 
people’s good. We always suspect a person of some sinister 
purpose, who, when there is no particular cause for the de- 
claration, volunteers the announcement of his democratic 
faith. It reminds us of a certain bully, we once knew, who 
was ambitious of office, and who, though destitute, in general 
estimation, both of moral and political principle, commenced 
a speech by saying, “I stand before you a democrat !” It 
was, no doubt, as it was intended to be, a very captivating 
preface to what followed, and accordingly drew down 
thunders of applause. We, in like manner, applaud Dr. 
Channing, Ae rejoice at the proclamation of his democracy, 


nor shall we doubt his honesty and good faith, until, by 
come overt act, he proves himself,-as we trust he never 
will do,—recreant to his party. 

Having become a convert to democracy, Dr. Channing is 
not quite satisfied with all its plebeian bearings. He points 
out prevalent mistakes in regard to it, which he wishes to 
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see corrected. His views are not quite orthodox, but a per- 
fectly clear vision was not, perhaps, to be expected from 
an old Federalist, who finds himself, all at once, in strange 
company, with new and dazzling light beaming around 
him. What seems to him false in democracy now, will, 
doubtless, appear quite essential by and by, when he comes 
to be better indoctrinated in its life-giving principles. He 
calls for reforms rather too suddenly, we think, for a novice, 
who is not well read in the mysteries of the creed,—reforms 
so vital, that, if adopted and carried out, they would be cer- 
tain to sap the very foundations of the whole edifice. His 
ideas may be gathered from what follows: 


“T refer to false notions as to democracy, and as to its distinctive 
benefits ; notions which ought not to surprise us, because a people are 
slow to learn the true character and spirit of their institutions, and 
generally acquire this, as all other knowledge, by some painful experi- 
ence. It is a common notion here as elsewhere, that it is a grand pri- 
vilege to govern, to exercise political power; and that popular institu- 
tions have this special benefit, that they confer the honor and pleasure 
of sovereignty on the greatest number possible. The people are pleased 
with the thought of being rulers; and hence all obstructions to their 
immediate, palpable ruling are regarded with jealousy. It is a grand 
thing, they fancy, to have their share of kingship. Now this is wrong; 
apernicious error. It is no privilege to govern, but a fearful responsi~ 
bility, and seldom assumed without guilt. The great good to be sought 
and hoped from popular institutions is, to be freed from unnecessary 
tule, to be governed with no reference to the glory or gratification of 
the sovereign power. The grand good of popular institutions is Liberty; 
or the protection of every man’s rights to the full, with the least possible 
restraint. Sovereignty wherever lodged, is not a thing to be proud of, 
orto be stretched a hand’s breadth beyond need.” Part II. pp. 63, 64. 


Now, this “sovereignty” is the very thing that the. Ame- 
rican people most highly appreciate. Each man is his own 
king in this country,—wears his own crown, and acknow- 
ledges submission to no potentate but the laws he himself 
creates. This is the very essence of democracy,—the privi- 
lege and the right to govern; and it is in vain to’expect 
that any people, who have had a taste of power to this 
extent, will voluntarily surrender their “kingship,” to 
please Dr. Channing, or any other new-light of this won- 
derful age. He may denounce it, as he denounces slavery 
at the South, to be “a wrong,—a pernicious error,” but the 
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people, he may rest assured, will still esteem it a right and a 
truth. They will not give up the privilege of voting, of 
electing their own rulers,—the way in which their sover- 
eignty is displayed. ‘They will not give up the ballot-box 
any more than the jury-box ; and, if they cannot obtain it by 
peaceful means, they will resort, for the purpose, to force, as 
we see they have been quite ready and disposed to do recently 
in Rhode Island. The right of suffrage,—the right which 
every citizen has to be a king,—is palpable democracy,—the 
great American privilege,—the highest attribute of our power 
and our freedom; and it is all idle to suppose that we shall re- 
nounce it without a struggle, or even with one. “Come 
death sooner !” is the motto of every American patriot. 

This is, evidently, a faux pas of Dr. Channing. He will 
walk more steadily, we trust, when he better understands 
his footing. We believe in his honesty; and he has done 
something to redeem his democratic faith, and place himself 
rectus in curia, by the following speculations upon the 
veto power : 

“The Constitution contains another provision of wise self-distrust 
on the part of the people, in the power of the veto intrusted to the 
President. The President is the only representative of the people’s unity. 
He is the head of the nation. He has nothing to do with districts or 
states, but to look with an equal eye on the whole country. To himis 
intrusted a limited negative on the two chambers, a negative not simply 
designed to guard his own power from encroachment, but to correct 
partial legislation, and to be a barrier against invasions of the Consti- 
tution by extensive combinations of interest or ambition. Every de- 
partment should be a check on legislation ; but this salutary power 
there is a disposition to wrest from the Executive, and it would hardly 
find a place in a new confederacy.” Part II. pp. 67, 68. 


It will be impossible, after this public committal, for the 
Whigs to claim Dr. Channing as a champion. He is no 
longer upon the fence, hesitating between old principles and 
new interests, but has fairly dropped down on the other side. 
There let him remain! but one word more of abolitionism 
from his lips or his pen, and we renounce him forever. 

Dr. Channing, after giving his views of democracy, pro- 
ceeds, like other political writers on America, to explain the 
structure and peculiar province of the different departments 
of the Federal Government. He has a high opinion of the 
Senate, but the Judiciary seems to be his favorite branch. 
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“The Chief Justice,” he thinks, “should rank before King 
or President.” He might “dispense with the pomp ofa 
palace,” he says, but in “the halls where justice is ad- 
ministered,” he should be received with “ every imposing 
solemnity” befitting the highest station on earth. If Mr. 
Taney is ambitious of worldly pomp, this idea of Dr. Chan- 
ning must please him. 

He favors us, also, with his opinions upon War. He 
is opposed to war, because the Christian Religion re- 
quires us to love our enemies. It is a little singular 
that this gentleman should employ the arguments which 
Christianity furnishes against war, and yet that he 
should wholly overlook the sanction it affords to slavery. 
His remarkable oversight of the truth, in this instance, is a 
strong confirmation of the old proverb, that “ none are so 
blind as those who will not see.” 

On the subject of the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, he dwells at considerable length. It is a favorite 
topic with him. It will be recollected, that a few years 
since, when the annexation of that gallant Republic to our 
own, was more talked of than at present, Dr. Channing ad- 
dressed a public letter to Mr. Clay, stating his objections to 
the measure. He has offered nothing new on the subject in 
the pamphlets before us. Itis the same old story of the 
iniquitous conduct of Texas, in resisting the oppressions of 
Mexico, and achieving her independence, and the same pro- 
phetic warning of the dreaded and dreadful ascendency of 
the slave power in the United States, should the two coun- 
tries come together. The Doctor's antipathy to Texas, 
seems almost to amount to a disease. He is so much in the 
habit of connecting Texas and slavery, and slavery and 
crime together, that we fear he has come, at last, to the 
melancholy conclusion, that ‘Texas and sin are identical,— 
that I'exas is only another name for the Author of all evil. 
Pacific as his views and feelings are, we do not believe that 
he would seriously object to a war with Texas. We are 
satisfied, on the contrary, that he would plunge heart and 
soul into such a contest, and in the prosecution of it, would 
think no more of spiritual, but only of carnal, weapons. 

Our relations with Mexico, next come under review. On 
this subject, Dr. Channing, considering his claims to be re- 
garded asa statesman fully competent to teach “ free States” 
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their “duty,” manifests a singular want of information. He 
seems to be quite as ignorant of the nature of the existing 
relations between this country and Mexico, as the Mexicans 
are, of what ought to constitute sufficient grounds for a 
quarrel] on their part. He should read Mr. Webster's re- 
cent letter to our Minister there, and he would then see that 
Mexico,and not the United States, has been the aggressor, and 
would be able to speak more advisedly of the real causes of 
difference between the two countries. At present, the valor 
of his logic, and the intensity of his patriotism, are sadly 
wasted upon indifferent matters. 

He next proceeds to consider our difficulties with Great 
Britain. On the subject of the North Eastern Boundary 
question, he is quite satisfied that the Americans are in the 
right of it. He plants himself upon the treaty, and insists, 
that we are clearly borne out by the letter of it. Itis a 
plain case. The land is our’s. But, then, he maintains that 
legal right and moral right are two different things, and that 
England has the moral right, in spite of laws and treaties to 
the contrary. England needs the land. “ Itis of great im 
portance to her; of none, comparatively, to us.” We ought, 
therefore, to be generous to England, and make a present of 
it to her. She loves us, and has always treated us kindly, 
and such noble and high-minded conduct, on our part, 
would be a means of cementing the friendship of the two 
countries. He is sorry that the award of the King of the 
Netherlands was not acceded to. He was pleased with 
that award, and thinks if some friendly power would 
now step in, and recommend precisely the same award 
again, “ as the true interests of both parties, it would render 
signal service to justice and humanity.” ‘The rumor, while 
we are now writing, is, that this matter has, within a few 
days past, been satisfactorily adjusted, by negociation, so 
that Dr. Channing’s suggestion need not now be acted on 
by the high contracting parties. 

The case of the Caroline comes next in order. He ad- 
mits that our territory was violated by Great Britain, in this 
case, but argues that, under the circumstances, she was 
justified, by the law of nations, in doing all that she did do, 
and says, that if we Americans had been, by any concur- 
rence of events, placed in a similar situation towards Great 
oa we should, in all probability, have imitated her ex- 
ample. ' 
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He, finally, teuches upon the Right of Search ; and here, 
he goes the whole length of the British doctrines upon that 
subject, and justifies al! that Great Britain haswdone, and all 
that she claims to do, in respect to any suspected vessels 
bearing the American flag. 

We have thus considered the principal matters adverted 
to and dwelt upon in Dr. Channing’s two pamphlets on 
“the Duty of the Free States.” The subjects treated of are 
interesting, and the opinions expressed, coming as they do 
from one of our most distinguished scholars, and having an 
intimate bearing upon Southern interests, have led us to 
extend our remarks to a greater length than we originally 
intended. Dr. Channing, as it appears to us, presumes too 
much upon his literary reputation. In ordinary cases, we 
believe we are safe in asserting, that the conduct of a clergy- 
man, who should step out of his appropriate sphere, in order 
to write and publish inflammatory political pamphlets, and, 
under the guise of instructing the States in theirduties, should 
propagate opinions essentially revo.utionary, and calculated 
to sever the bonds which unite the different States together, 
would be met with the indignant rebuke and withering 
scorn of all honest and enlightened minds throughout the 
Union. The case is different with the author of these 
pamphlets. In New-FEngland his influence is unbounded. 
He ministers to the popular prejudices, and in many, if not 
most cases, leads and gives tone to public opinion. Dic- 
tation, coming from such a source, even if regarded as such, 
is easily pardoned. But, throughout the whole South and 
Southwest, the spell of Dr. Channing’s name has ceased to 
operate. The charm which, like a halo of glory, hovers 
around his literary productions, will not save him from the 
reproach which his more recent essays, of a disorganizing 
and most irritating tendency, richly deserve from the friends 
of order in this region. We can no longer venerate the man, 
whatever his professions of friendship and claims to patriot- 
ism, who becomes the wholesale slanderer of his country- 
men. We deeply regret, we are sure, that he has thonght 
it his duty to pursue a course towards the South, which is 
directly calculated to jeopardize the integrityof the Union. 
His declining years and eminent talents would have been 
far better employed in promoting peace on earth and good 
will towards men, than in fomenting causes of dissension 
among a once contented, happy, and united people. 
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Art. VIll—Zanoni: in 2 vols: by E. L. Burwer, 

New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

. 

It may seem rather late in the day to notice a work which 
has, long ere this, been read by thousands, and laid aside as 
passé by most of them; which two cheap reprints have 
carried almost into every cottage,—so that, by this time, it 
may have been thumped by the whole family, from the 
eldest down to the youngest. And were a Review now, 
what it used to be in days old, we would hardly venture 
upon the perilous attempt. But, from being the mere guide 
and director of the reading public, in the choice of books, 
the vade meeum of purchasers, it has risen to a higher 
position, and considers it to be now its duty to form and 
correct the taste, by pointing out beauties and defects, and 
by analysing the one and the other till the origin and nature 
of both are made apparent. More frequently, too, leaving 
behind it the paths of pure esthetical criticism, it brings into 
more prominent notice new and important views, or exposes 
rash and improper deductions. On this account a Review is 
now nore serviceable after the work commented on has 
been handled and perused; provided only, that so long a 
time has not elapsed as to efface the remembrance of it. 
We might have cause to fear this oblivion in the present 
case, from the rapid and inattentive manner in which the 
literature of the day is usually devoured ;—devoured, we 
say, because we cannot dignify by the term digested, the 
hasty, slovenly, unreflecting, unmasticating, but voracious 
appetite, with which fashionable novels are seized upon and 
despatched. There is, however, room for hope, that a work, 
albeit a fashionable novel of so original and remarkable a 
cast as Zanoni, has made a little deeper impression, if not 
upon the mind, at least upon the nerves of its readers, than 
that all recollection of its characters, its scenes and its 
events should have wholly passed away, after the lapse of a 
few months. We, therefore, without hesitation, ate as it 
may seem, take up the work, to make a few detached re- 
marks upon it, and feel thankful, that a circulation of forty 
or fifty thousand copies has already rendered it familiar to 
all our readers. 

We do not know whether others have entertained the 
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same feelings with ourselves, but to us Zanoni appears to 
have nothing either of the novel or the romance, exeept the 
bare skeleton. We do not say this in disparagement, either 
of the work or of the talents of the author; for, while ad- 
mitting the power of imagination, the felicity of expression, 
the poetry of feeling, manifested in every page, we are yet 
compelled, even the more strongly by these very beauties, 
to réiterate our assertion. And we might extend the criti- 
cism, in a greater or less degree, to every novel written by 
the author of Pelham. By a novel, we have always under- 
stood a portraiture of human life and manners, not an 
analysis of human nature, nor a metaphysical anatomy of 
the human mind. And we have considered the only or the 
principal difference between a novel and a romance to be, 
that in the latter, the agency of preternatural, and some- 
times even unnatural causes, was allowed; so that the ro- 
mance was, in fact, the novel in extravaganza. In both, a 
story was required, for the delineation of life and action, 
which story formed the plot; and was usually a love tale ; 
rather, however, ex consensu scriptorum, than ex natura rei. 
In both, the representation of life should be such, as it ap- 
pears to us, looking at the actions of men from without ; 
such as it would seem to us, were we in actual intercourse 
with the parties, and they bodily in our presence. Man is 
to be represented in a novel, as a living being, all of whose 
parts, feelings and thoughts combine to produce the par- 
ticular result; and, not as we would describe a steam- 
automaton, in which we might lay our finger upon the boiler, 
and say, this produces the steam which acts‘on the piston- 
rod; or, of the piston-rod, this communicates, through a 
common arm, the motion to a particular wheel. But it is 
the latter which Bulwer does ; he considers man as a mere 
intellectual machine, and he analyses his thoughts and his 
actions with a masterly hand. But, while this anatomist is 
dissecting the body, the soul escapes. Thus, instead of 
giving us a symmetrical picture of human life and nature, 
in his novels, Bulwer makes every one of them a treatise 
on psychology, accompanied with numerous examples and 
copious illustrations. . 

We have already said, that we speak not in disparage- 
ment. The error, which we own is a great one, detracts 
not from the author’s merits as a writer, but from his merits 
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as a novelist. We think that Bulwer has never yet had his 
due, because the praise that has been bestowed upon him 
has been undiscriminating. We know, that he has been 
more spoken of than read, more read than studied, and more 
studied ‘than either understood or appreciated. We are 
willing to give him his full meed of praise, and on ground 
where the justice of it is incontestable. Were we desirous 
of preparing or strengthening our minds, for an inquiry into 
metaphysics, political economy, the science of art, if we may 
be allowed the phrase, or for what Lord Bacon might call 
the philosophy of human life and action, the first author to 
whom we would fly would be Bulwer, and this in prefer- 
ence to Locke, Dugald Stewart, Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Say, or any other author whatsoever. His Renzi is the 
best philosophy of history that has been written ; it is his- 
tory in action; history presented as a diorama; and the 
political maxims to be deduced from it are chiselled on the 
features and actions of the characters, as indelibly as the 
brand on the brow of Cain. Where will you find a finer 
delineation,—a more accurate resuscitation of Greek and 
Roman manners, than in Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii? 
It is better than Adams’ or Potter’s Antiquities. Where 
will you look for a more lucid commentary on the criminal 
code of England, and of most modern nations, than in his 
Paul Clifford? But, we have neither time nor room now, 
to run through the series of his novels, pointing out the 
peculiar characteristics of each; but, we may take some 
future opportunity of doing it, and of pointing out the 
proper altar ori which the incense should be thrown. 

What we have just said, though apparently digressing so 
far from our present subject, Zanoni, is not wholly irrel- 
evant from our text. For this novel contains in it, a stronger 
infusion of Bulwerism,—more of his characteristic beauties 
and defects,—than any of its predecessors, not excepting 
even Falkland. The whole work, asa specimen of art, is 
in the style of Poonah painting. The colors are rich and 
gorgeous, and the detached portions beautiful beyond ima- 
gining. You look at the whole, and the effect, at first 
glance, accords with the brilliancy of the parts; but, a 
closer scrutiny shows you that the shades do not melt im- 
perceptibly into each other, nor grow out of each other, 
but are separate and distinct. We might illustrate our 
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meaning still further, by saying, that Bulwer bears the same 
relation to Scott, as a novelist, that Euripides does to So- 
phocles as a tragedian ; the one delineates, the other creates. 
And, could we follow out our parallel, we might have an 
opportunity of calling attention to certain fundamental 
principles of art, which are too often neglected, especially 
in the present day. This might, however, be, perhaps, un- 
necessary, as they are already so clearly and so accurately 
laid down, in the work before us, and we would, therefore, 
refer our readers, for real solid instruction and healthy 
entertainment, to the conversations on art held by Glyndon, 
Zanoni, and the French painter, (dabster, not artist, let us 
call him,) Nicot, who, as it seems to us, is intended to repre- 
sent the character of David. They are laid down with a 
perspicacity, a truth, and a precision, which only the more 
strongly assure us, that the artist and the analyst are two 
characters essentially different; that Longinus could not 
have equalled Homer; and that Aristotle’s Art of Poetry 
would have no more enabled him to rival the tragedies of 
Sophocles, than Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric aided him in 
his delivery. 

These are peculiarities which Zanoni shares with its elder 
brothers; but there are many which place it alone amid its 
fellows. We will not now allude to the Rosicrucian mys- 
teries; but, in the story itself, there is little or no interest ; 
and it is, probably, the most deficient in the plot, of all Bul- 
wer’s novels, This is the reason that so many of those who 
read it, merely to while away ennui and listlessness for an 
hour, have declared themselves dissatisfied with it; and, 
even the majority of those who have been won by the voice 
of popular fame info the ranks of its warm admirers, end 
their most ardent commendations with a “ but,”—that favo- 
rite of Lord Burleigh, and detestation of Queen Elizabeth 
and all persons of correct taste. During the greater part of 
the story, there is no plot, properly sO called, and from the 
time that Glyndon departs from Mejnour’s fortress among 
the Appenines, and Zanoni’s retreat to his Islet of Paradise, 
inthe Blue AZgean, the action is perfectly stagnant, until the 
events of the French Revolution,—being only once broken 
by the abandonment of Zanoni, by his still loving and ador- 
ing wife. 

The characters, too, though drawn with a bold and gra- 
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phic pencil, are not such as long to attract and interest us, 
If Zanoni be truly the hero of the novel, as he is evidently 
intended to be, his preternatural powers, his calm and un- 
ruffled philosophy, his eternal youth, his acknowledged im- 
mortality, remove him from the sphere of our sympathies ; 
we wonder, we admire, we revere, but we vainly try to love, 
Even the abdication of all his high hopes and aspirations, 
his renunciation of his thrones, his fortunes, and his powers, 
for the affection of her in whom his soul had centred, does 
not warm our hearts towards him until the drop curtain is 
ready to fall upon the performers. Glyndon has still fewer 
claims to our regard; we are disappointed in the first in- 
stance, for we had fancied, nay, even hoped, that the English 
artist would have married the fair Italian, notwithstanding 
the sneers of his worldly friend. But this disappointment 
is soon changed for another feeling ; for Glyndon’s fickle- 
ness, his rejection of the love of the sweet musician, not 
from worldly shame, for this he had conquered,—but for 
the gratification of a vain curiosity, which, after all, be is 
obliged to leave unsatisfied, from the want of moral and 
physical courage,—prevent our entertaining any regard or 
real sympathy for him. We feel, that, had we been in his 
place, we would have acted otherwise, or would, at any raie, 
have attempted so to do. True, he does, towards the end 
of the tragic drama, that is enacted throughout, redeem his 
character, and win, sensibly, on our esteem ; still, even then, 
he is only a well-meaning blunderer, and sacrifices both his 
sister and Zanoni by his blind mistakes. Moreover, anxiety, 
even regret, in the commencement of a story, may be atoned 
for, by the interest which we take in the latter part; but 
there is nothing which may eflace the marks of positive and 
reasonable disappointment. 

These defects may easily account for the vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction felt after the perusal of the novel; and even 
the true female loveliness of the heroine is not sufficient to 
compensate them. Her girl-like admiration of the handsome 
stranger, and the magical fascination of his appearance, 
which spoke to her, in language which her heart never 
doubted, of his superiority over all she had ever known; 
her sisterly affection for Glyndon, and her virtuous indigna- 
tion at his proposal ; her unsophisticated, but truly feminine, 
devotion to the memory of one whom, perhaps, she might 
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never see again; the mingling of awe and affection in her 
feelings, towards the great Rosicrucian ; the woman’s rap- 
ture, with which she received the declaration of Zanoni’s 
love, unexpected, though not all unhoped; the melting of 
the wife’s affection into the mother’s fondness and anxiet 
her christian dread of unearthly powers, not so much for 
herself as for her husband and her child; and the agonizing 
resolve which this fear at length forced upon her, are so 
many claims upon our sympathy, so many golden cords to 
bind her to our love. Still, as one swallow” may not make 
a summer, nor one angel a heaven, even our lovely and be- 
loved heroine is not sufficient, of herself, to redeem the 
other deficiencies. 

We have no hesitation, therefore, in declaring, that 
Zanoni is a failure in the three principal requisites of a 
novel, in plot, in characters, and in the shadowing forth of 
life in nature’s tints, where the one blends itself with the 
other, and the distinction of the two is felt and acknow- 
ledged, though the exact line of demarcation between them 
cannot be detected. Let us, then, renounce the idea of 
reading Zanoni as a novel; let us take it up as a work of 
pure fancy, and it may delight: or better, as a work of 
profound and healthy philosophy, and it may instruct. 
There is, perhaps, no prose work of modern Europe which 
merits a comparison with this, for the immense range of 
imagination displayed in it. Bulwer, herein, soars aloft, on 
eagle pinion, far up into the blue heavens, and raises us along 
with him, in his ascent; his flight is limited not by the 
bounds of this earth, nor even by the starry walls that en- 
girdle the universe ; but he hurries on, with untiring wing, 
and roams afar into the unfathomed depths of limitless 
space. His eye is not dazzled by the brightness of the sun- 
shine, which foods around him; but the gorgeousness of 
his plumage sucks new tints and a richer brillianey from it, 
at that perilous elevation. Li we would look for passages 
of sublime eloquence—for the power, the grace, the music 
of the English tongue——numberless instances might be cited 
from the pages of “Zanoni. If we would bask in the sun- 
shine, and while away a fleeting hour in that pleasantest, 
but most profitless of all occ upations, day-dreaming, where 
can we find richer food for the fancy, where more pleasing 
imaginations for the heart, than in those reveries, startling 
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for their beauty, their wildness and their depth, which Bul- 
wer has made the daily thoughts of his Rosicrucians. 

But, if we would turn from the passing gratification which 
these things afford us, to the more solid banquet prepared 
for us, may we not admire, almost in wonder, the deep- 
seated philosophy of life, which lies veiled, but,not concealed, 
under the allegory of Zanoni and Mejnour. Youth is youth, 
and age is age; for nothing can convey so forcibly the im- 
port of the two characters as this apparent truism, for which 
Voltaire’s Nature cest la nature has afforded a precedent, 
But this is only one lesson, and, perhaps, the least signifi- 
cant, of those to be deduced from the allegory. One grand 
truth inculcated by the contrast of the two,—and it well 
merits to be inscribed in golden characters on the saloons of 
philosophers, and on the walls of all edifices dedicated to 
this assemblage of men,—is this: Man cannot forget his 
human nature ; and, were it possible, it would not be de- 
sirable: his home is beyond the grave ; this is no abiding 
place for him; but, while on earth, he must not attempt to 
transcend, or to shake off, humanity. 

Bulwer has, once before, and then formally, in that re- 
markable production, the Pilgrims of the Rhine, introduced 
adefence or apology for Death; but the arguments in its 
favor, the revelation of the poetry of the grave, was never 
more beautifully or more forcibly manifested than in the life 
and death of Zanoni. Grant that the spring of the year is 
the loveliest—the season of promise and hope—the type of 
humanity in its present state, so the spring-time of life, the 
days of youth, when the heart is budding and tender, open 
to the perception of all beauty, and facile to the touch of 
noblest impulses, is the most desirable ; and, admitting this, 
award the palm to Zanoni over Mejnour, for the difference 
of their choice ; there is more behind. Grant, that life was 
not given to man for trifling or toying; that he was not 
born, merely to amuse or to glorify himself; that the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, if only attended with a pleasure to 
the individual, and not with benefit to the many, is, as the 
talent hid in a napkin ; that those impulses which, however 
high, find their aim and their conclusion in the possessor 
alone, are beggarly, and in nothing better than sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal ; and, granting this, admit, that 
the sojourn of Zanoni amid the haunts of men, was a higher 
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and more enlightened philosophy than the retreat of Zanoni 
from the confusion of cities; yet, a deeper lesson remains. 
Grant, that all strength of understanding, all refinement of 
taste, all the acquisitions of the mind, all the cultivation of 
the intellect, are worthless, unless irradiated, impregnated 
and vivified by the undying spring of goodness in the 
heart, and that mere goodness of heart, however wide- 
spread and generous may be its desires of benefiting man- 
kind, is imperfect, unless accompanied and directed by in- 
telligence ; yet, there is a more important truth inculcated. 
And the truth is this; that, granting all which has been so 
readily assumed, the good we do is to be done, not from the 
mere hope of personal benefit~—for whenever self enters 
into the calculation, our self-love throws a mist over our 
eyes, and we cannot see before us, or are deceived by an 
ignis fatuus,—and that we are to do the good, not with a 
view to its beneficial results, but because it is ripe, for the 
tree produces good fruit neither with a conscious desire of 
perpetuating its species, nor with the intention of furnishing 
wholesome and pleasant food to man, but solely because 
itis the constituted law of its being; thus upsetting Ben- 
tham’s utilitarianism, and confirming Paley’s, which has 
been so often and so wilfully misunderstood, both by 
friends and enemies, that utility may, after the event, be 
taken as a test of the rectitude of the action from which 
it sprung, but ought never to be admitted by anticipation, 
as amotive for the agent. 

To descend from these high and inspiriting reflections, 
let us take a passing notice of the field which Bulwer has 
assumed for himself, in this novel—the explication of the 
Rosicrucian doctrines. Bulwer seems determined to change 
his vineyard every time he admits the public to the fruits of 
his labors. The most remarkable versatility of talent is 
displayed, the most profound learning, and the most unex- 
pected success in them all. The Greek, the Roman, the 
Egyptian and the Christian, of the first century of our era; 
the gentleman dandy, the parliamentary wit, the blackleg, 
the gipsey, the courtier, the ambassador, the traveller, the 
robber, the pedler, the pickpocket, and the last tribune of 
the Romans, with the old Colonnas, and the Italian nobles 
of the fourteenth century, all figure in his pages; and again 
he turns, as a conqueror, to a new and untried country, and 
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brings before us the Rosicrucians. We know nothing our- 
selves, and do not pretend to know anything of the Rosi- 
crucian doctrines and Cabbala: we have neither met with 
the fountains whence such information is to be drawn, nor, 
if we had, are we certain that we would have turned aside 
from the highway to drink of them. We are, therefore, 
willing to take upon faith, all that Bulwer advances profes- 
sedly as theirs,—all his quotations and translations from 
Paracelsists, and all acknowledged expositions of their 
views. It has not escaped our observation, however, that, 
on many occasions, Bulwer has given language to his own 
beautiful dreams. We are the more inclined to chime in 
readily with our author’s expositions, from the similarity of 
the doctrines attributed to them, and those entertained by 
Plato; and we know that the Rosicrucians were an off 
shoot from the school of the Neo-Platonists. The doctrine 
which we have alluded to above, that a Rosicrucian must 
sever himself from all earthly passions, and, even then, is 
blind to the future, so far as it is connected with himself or 
those who are linked to him, is evidently mere transcenden- 
talism grafted on a passage of the Phzdon of Plato. 

But, not to dwell here, we will say a single word on the 
morality of Bulwer’s novels. We do not believe that any 
one, be he never so rigid and scrupulous, can complain of 
an indifferent or unhealthy moral in Zanoni. We notice, 
therefore, the general objection ; and it seems to us, that the 
moral which the author himself has had in view, during 
the composition of each work, has, invariably, been good, 
but he leads us so near the crater of the volcano, that we 
feel the ground hot beneath our feet, and many become 
dizzy from the smoke in which they are long invested. He 
fancies, or acts on the principle, that wherever he treads 
with an upright motive all others may follow in safety; 
whereas nothing can be further from the truth. We cannot 
say that the tendency of the novels is bad, for the tendency 
must, in that case, be referred to the author or his book, 
but the effect is frequently injurious, from a distempered 
imagination or a weak judgment in the reader. While 
Bulwer is merely read at the same rapid and unthinking 
pace with which we would run over Tom Thumb, we must 
expect unfavorable consequences ; but, was he studied as a 
writer of profound thought and far-seeing philosophy, the 
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very opposite would be the case. In Bulwer, the character 
of novelist is evidently subordinate to that of philosopher ; 
in perusing his works we must remember him as the latter, 
if we would escape the pernicious influences which may 
result from our regarding him solely as the former. We 
look forward anxiously to the day when this change may 
take place. 





Art. [X.— Travels in Europe and the East, embracing 
Observations made during a Tour through Great 
Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
Sarony, Bohemia, Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Lombardy, Tuscany, The Papal States, The Neapo- 
litan Dominions, Malta, The Islands of the Archi- 
pelago, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, Mol- 
davia, Wallachia and Hungary, in the years 1834, 
35, °36, °37, °38, 39, 40 and’41: by VaLenTIN 72 Morr, 
M. D., President of the Medical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of New-York, and Professor of Surgery, §c. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Clifi-street. 1842. 
Svo. pp. 452. 


We wish we had, for about five minutes, the use of that 
bone-cracking and sinew-tearing instrument with which, in 
days lang syne, the redoutable Kit North was wont to 
crucify the poor cockneys who ventured into the luxury of 
hot-pressed sheets and embossed binding! We would per- 
form a “surgical operation,” in a style of “ neatness, ac- 
curacy and despate h” which should astonish even the very 
scientific “ Valentine Mott, M. D., President of the Me- 
dical Faculty of the University of New York, Professor of 
Surgery, Foreign Associate of the Royal Academy of 
of Medicine,* &c.,” himself! But, as we are merely a clum- 
sy operator, deprived of the benefit of those wonderful 
inventions for cutting up people which have made the pre- 
sent era of surgery so remarkable, we must proceed with 
our dissection of the scientific doctor, in our own bungling 
manner. If we hurt him, we hope he will attribute the pain 
entirely to our ignorance of surgery, considered as a fine art, 
and bear it with all the philosophy ‘and patience which he 
can bring to his aid on the occasion. 


* See page 34. 
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We love to read a book written by a thorough egotist ; 
not one of your half-way, timid, hesitating, fumbling ge- 
niuses, who is evidently frightened at his own impudence, 
but a regular out-and-outer,—a figurative six-bottler,—a 
person who eats vou up at the first paragraph, boots and all, 
and then proceeds leisurely to eat up everything else as he 
goes along, until he imagines himself as large as everything 
he has swallowed. If we learn nothing else from such a 
book, we are sure to become acquainted with the exact 
value which our author sets upon himself; and by sub- 
tracting therefrom his real worth, we come to the working 
out of a most exquisite problem in the great science of 
human vanity ! 

Dr. Mott is, in some respects, very far superior to Cha- 
teaubriand or Beckford, or even to Lewis and Clark, who 
first explored the icy fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains — 
for no man can even read his title-page, to say nothing 
of writing it, without concluding that he is a traveller of 
more than ordinary pretensions. ‘Twenty-four kingdoms, 
empires, islands, states and principalities all whipt up like 
a syllabub in a single dish! What a very locomotive of tou- 
rists must this learned gentleman be! We cannot sufh- 
ciently express the awful respect with which the perusal 
of that title-page has inspired us. We feel at least as 
much out of breath as if we had just this moment re- 
turned from a flying visit to “ Moldavia, the Papal States, 
Malta, Asia Minor, the Islands of the Archipe ‘lago,” and 
the other nineteen “intermediate landings,” (as the steam- 
boat bills say,) so graphically and geographically describ- 
ed in the work before us! 

And so, after a long breath, let us start upon our 
“ Travels,” without further delay,—for we have, we can 
assure our readers, a very long way to go. And, first, as 
to the object of the book, and the Travels. Be it, then, 
known to all and sundry persons, that Valentine Mott, 
M. D., Professor, &c. &c., as aforesaid, was, in the year 
1834, or thereabout, at the city of New York, afflicted 
with divers and serious bodily ailments, and more _par- 
ticularly with an “exhausted excitability, from over ex- 
ertion of the mental and corporeal faculties, undermining 
that primary source of life, of sensation and of motion, the 
brain. The digestive organs partook largely of the general 
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debility ; and, as is usual in such cases, a train of alarming 
symptoms were produced,” (even to the affecting of the 
Doctor’s grammatical functions !) “ which closely counter- 
feited, by sympathetic influence, all the phenomena of 
radical organic disease.” In short,—to sum up all in one 
witching word—the Doctor was troubled with the 
dyspepsia ; and, after carefully studying the diagnoses of 
his disease, he concluded that nothing but travelling would 
cure him ; whereupon he packed up his baggage and set 
out in good earnest, 

“ strange countries for to see, see, see,”’ 
the which, we are gratified in being able to add, he accom- 
plished in safety, 

“ to the number of twenty-three-ee-ee,” 
or twenty-four, or something like that,—the exact reader 
being referred to the title-page. 

Through these manifold peregrinations have we accom- 
panied the Doctor, and are now but just returned,—having 
landed that most philosophic gentleman safely in New-York, 
where he found that the “ dangerous dilapidation of all the 
vital forces,” so touchingly alluded to above as being the 
immediate cause of his departure from his native land, had 
entirely yielded to the charms of travel,—that he was no 
longer a dyspeptic, and, consequently, visited no more with 
those demons, hobgoblins and hypo-pottamusses of a dis- 
eased imagination, which had rendered his life so miserable. 
During this journey, we must confess that we have seen a 
great many marvellous things, and been introduced to many 
very great men; but nothing have we gg¢n which at all 
equals the Doctor's own exploits, (whic# he takes pro- 
vident care to arrange for the benefit of the reader, in 
separate paragraphs,) nor any body who deserves to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the Doctor himself. 
We are fairly overwhelmed with the gigantic character of 
his vanity, which overshadows with its brilliancy, every 
thing seen or described. 

We cannot, asa matter of course, be expected to go into 
a long analysis of this magnificent work, and spread before 
our readers any considerable number of those rare beauties 
with which it unquestionably abounds. We must therefore, 
refer our readers, both in Europe and America, to the book 
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itself,—the only fault of which is, that it does not contain a 
portrait of the Doctor at the top and bottom of every page, 
and a fancy sketch of “ Mrs. Valentine Mott” at least at the 
beginning of every chapter. We shall, by way of showing 
a sample of the Doctor’s goods, give our readers a partial 
insight into the first two or three “chapters —just by way of 
whetting their appetites,—and then unceremoniously shut 
the door in their faces, leaving our very good friends, the 
booksellers, to satisfy any further curiosity. 

A very extraordinary merit in this book is, that it con- 
tains no waste-timber,—every word fells. Thus, in the 
very first paragraph of the first chapter, we are made ac- 
quainted with the important fact that, thirty-five years ago 
our author was in England, “ completing his education there.” 
He is none of your new-fangled, home-bred Professors who 
have never crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of studying 
human nature, and know nothing of the “ills that flesh is 
heir to,” save as they develop themselves in the unpolished 
and unfortunate carcases of the barbarous inhabitants of a 
new country. No, he is quite as imposing and aristocratic 
in his “ education” as the Grand Llama. 

The Doctor, of course, disdains to give us a scratch of 
his pen, after this, until, in his own elegant phraseology, he 
“ sets foot in London.” Here, he was a great man ;—he had 
been the pupil of the great Sir Astley Cooper ! The inter- 
view between these two great men is a rich thing, in its way, 
and we give it as it stands: 


“I had scarcely set foot in London when my natural anxiety to see 
my old preceptor, Sir Astley Cooper, induced me almost immediately to 
call upon him. I found him out, but, wishing to surprise him, I did not 
leave a card, and, ascertaining the hour he would be at home to receive 
patients, repaired thither the following day. While waiting in the 
antechamber, Sir Astley and lady arrived in their carriage and passed 
through the hall. I awaited my turn with the crowd that daily resorted 
for professional advice to the mansion of this now deceased and |a- 
mented man, one of the greatest ornaments of our profession; and 
when the number came to my turn, made my appearance before him, 
and, standing face to face, could not resist the pleasure of offering him 
my hand. He returned the salutation, and I remarked, “ Do you re- 
member me?’ He paused, and gazed for some seconds, when I was 
going on to explain, though at that time my ill health would have well 
justified me in appearing under the plain cognomen of a patient. But 
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the gratification of once more beholding my revered and beloved pre- 
ceptor was too great to allow me much longer to conceal myself under 
an assumed incognito. Sir Astley, seeing me about to unravel the mys- 
tery, exclaimed ‘Stop! don’t tell me!’ and, instantly afterward, said, 
‘It is Dr. Mott ;’ when, of course, mutual greetings ensued, and a 
most refreshing and agreeable interview, in glancing at the reminis- 
cences of the past, and in booking up and comparing notes for the 
long interval that had elapsed since we had seen each other.” Pp. 17, 18. 


There, dear and beloved reader! what think you of the 
middle and the end of a feast which “opens as richly” as 
this? Is it not exquisite? We think we see our respected 
author reaching out his yellow, dyspeptic hand to the be- 
puzzled Sir Astley, who was, like all public men, fifty thou- 
sand times every year reduced to the last extremity of ludi- 
crous distress, in trying to drum up a reason for not remem- 
bering his “ friend,” and at the same time sparing his self-love. 
It must have been a fine picture! It is well, however, that 
Sir Astley revovered his recollection exactly as he did,—for 
between you and ourselves, dear readers, the Doctor was 
beginning to look a little silly, or so,—just a very little! 
Don’t you think so ? 


After this highly dramatic and original introduction, 
(which we recommend to the attention of small play-wrights 
as an excellent scene for the opening of a local a a 


the Doctor has a dialogue with Sir Astley, about the Doc- 
tor’s dyspepsia, the propriety of his travelling, the sensi- 
bility of surgeons, (himself in particular!) and various 
other matters, in which the latter is allowed at nearly the 
rate of one line to the dozen. Several paragraphs are 
then devoted to a detail of how Sir Astley called upon Dr. 
Mott, and how Dr. Mott called upon Sir Astley, interspersed 
with such right-down pufiery of the English lord of the 
scalpel, as can be found nowhere out of the columns of a 
penny newspaper. His good qualities are catalogued off in 
regular auctioneer style. The climax of the Sir Astley 
business, however, is the following. It is magnificent: 


“The last interview I had with my honored preceptor was the 
evening before I left London, when he called at my lodgings ; and be- 
fore I grasped his hand, which I feared would be, as it mournfully 
proved, for the last time, he in the most touching and affectionate man- 
ner begged me to accept a beautiful case of surgical instruments, of 
his own invention, as a souvenir of his regard, and as a token of friend- 
ship for me.” Pp. 20, 21. 
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Even our most renowned empirics, could take a hint from 
the above transcendent specimen of the puff oblique ! 

After taking leave of Sir Astley, Doctor Mott pays a 
visit to the hospitals, and we are glad to hear, finds them 
all in excellent condition. The subject, however, is con- 
sidered of secondary importance—being merely introduced 
for showing the reader, in an unpremeditated, graceful sort 
of way, that 


“1 was treated with the most marked and flattering civilities by my 
friends Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Trevers, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, 
the veteran Samuel Cooper, Mr. Mayo, Brandsby Cooper, and last, 
though not least, Mr. Liston, who may decidedly be said to be the 
master operator now living in that great metropolis.” p. 24. 


The second chapter of this remarkable book, (the first 
being neither more nor less than as we have set it down, 
save that it contains twenty-four instead of three pages) 
treats of “Scotland.” To the “Travels of Dr. Mott” in 
this obscure country our author has very properly devoted 
four pages and a half,—a liberal allowance, considering the 
size of the place! In these few pages he has, however, em- 
braced much interesting matter. We have a puff of Pro- 
fessors Thompson and Hope, Dugald Stewart, under whom 
the Doctor studied metaphysics! and Walter Scott,—to- 
gether with a quotation from Halleck, and another from 
Virgil, (the Dr. reads Latin “ like a book,”) and a moonlight 
view of Melrose Abbey ! Incomparable man! This is truly 
the “highly concentrated” essence of travelling! Then 
comes a paragraph of reflections upon Dryburg Abbey, 
which, we are informed, are from the pen of the amiable 
“Mrs. Valentine Mott ;” and, winding off with a most tre- 
mendous encomium of Drs. John and Charles Bell, we come 
pat upon * Ireland,”—which unfortunate Island, is used up 
in just two pages and eleven lines—small pica. 

In France our learned friend made a longer stay. The 
most remarkable thing, however, which occurred there, was 
his acquaintance with Baron Larrey, and the cocked hat 
given him by Napoleon,—both of which are dwelt upon with 
becoming interest and zeal. It cannot be supposed that we 
have the most distant idea of following our worthy pro- 
fessor over the remaining nineteen countries and islands 
mentioned in the title-page of this extraordinary work ; and 
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we beg, therefore, to assure the curious reader, that the book 
goes on, like Mr. Chatterbox’s “ Fifty Reasons why an Old 
Bachelor was not married,” growing “ stronger and strong- 
er,” at every paragraph. 





Art. X.—1. History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
Jarliest to the present times. By the Rev. Wint1am 
Wuewe tt, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and President of the Geological 
Society of London. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. 

2. Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, founded upon 
their History. By the Rev. Wutt1am Wuewe tt, B.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge ; Vice- 
President of the Geological Society of London. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1840. pp. 1229. 


Oh que cest un doux et mol chevet et sain, que Tigno- 
rance et Vincuriosite, @ reposer une téte bien faite, ex- 
claims Montaigne, in 1588, with that untranslateable naiveté 
and placid indifference, so characteristic of him. And such 
might naturally be the feeling of one, who, with all his ad- 
vantages of rank, fortune, mind, and education, was content 
to remain a mere spectator of the battles of intellect, and to 
flee for refuge to the quiet retreats of Pyrrhonism, from the 
agitating doubts that assailed his mind on all sides, and ren- 
dered it darkling and dizzy amid the din and confusion of 
that day, which witnessed the death-struggle of ancient dog- 
matism, and the first gigantic strides of modern indepen- 
dence ;—a day, when every field of the intellectual world 
was ploughed up and sown anew with seeds, like the Dra- 
gon’s teeth of Cadmus, to be productive, after a speedy and 
miraculous growth, of a ripe and living harvest. But few 
indeed are they, and not to be numbered among the sons of 
modern philosophy, who would now be willing to blazon 
the words of Montaigne upon their banner, and solemnly 
to assert that “ignorance is bliss,” and that “’tis folly to be 
wise.” We are fast outliving the reign of sensuality and 
sloth; all classes of society are beginning to see through 
the flimsy veil that invested the Mokanna of their adoration 
with the semblance of a god, and to recognize the truth of 
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the maxim attributed to Pythagoras, “he who knows only 
what he finds it absolutely necessary to know, is a man 
solely among brutes.”* Intellect is claiming her throne, and 
though we live in the day of the battle, we cannot doubt the 
issue of the contest. A new revolution is even now in pro- 
gress, analagous to and in furtherance of that which was 
advancing from the times of Luther to Montaigne ;—a 
second Phoenix, brighter and more glorious than its prede- 
cessor, is on the eve of rising from the flames in which its 
parent is enveloped: a change is at hand; a renovation not 
merely of one particular branch or department of know- 
ledge, but of the whole domain of intellect. The signs and 
symptoms of this coming revolution are thick around us, 
We see the old foundations of society sapped and crumbling 
away, while new ones are forming from the action of the 
billows that are rolling on; we see the principles of gov- 
ernment, in church and state, continually attacked ; we find 
the maxims of politics doubted, the rules of law objected to, 
the postulates and axioms of science denied, and literature 
pluming herself for another flight, while her eye, with eagle 
gaze, is fixed in the direction of the yet unrisen sun. In 
fact, all philosophy, speculative and practical, has been 
thrown into the furnace, and the ferment is now in progress, 
which will effect its transmutation. At present, we are in 
the delirium of the fever, which invariably precedes and 
accompanies any mighty change in the constitution of 
knowledge ; all things around us assume a dim, confused 
and unsettled appearance, but, as yet, few amongst us are 
sufficiently clear-sighted to throw the elements of the revo- 
lution into an intelligible and palpable shape. But there is 
no listlessness, no slumbering, among those who are produ- 
cing this great mutation; every eye is open, and on the alert 
to detect the course of the approaching change; every 
muscle braced, to seize and bear forward the torch in the 
race, 


*Chi non sape quel che saper deve, @ un bruto tra i bruti: chi 
non sape di pid quel saper deve é un uomo tra i bruti: ma colui 
chi sape cid che saper deve, é un Dio tra gli uomini—Referred to 
Pythagoras, by Girol. Marafioti, who says, that the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius kept with great care the stone on which the above words 
“y engraven.— Quoted by Baudelot de Dairval. Util. des Voyages, 

, t. p. 124. 
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If, without looking so far before us, we examine the cha- 
racteristics of the age, to discover whether they are such as 
worthily to bear forward the standard of intellect through 
the impending struggle, we shall find it distinguished by a 
bold and unhesitating love of investigation—an anxious, 
restless, feverish spirit of inquiry, which would sift all know- 
ledge, rake over the soil at the root of all opinions, examine 
and scrutinize all received truths, explore the most remote 
and obscure sources of information, peep behind every cob- 
web of antiquity, and carefully weigh even the dust of ages, 
in order to abstract froni the mass whatever may escape 
uninjured through the ordeal. We shall find this spirit re- 
jecting, with, perhaps too much rashness, the apparently 
vain, and substituting, though at random, some new experi- 
ment, wherever a deficiency may be either discovered or 
suspected. And this is all well; for though too great zeal 
may frequently carry us beyond the mark, yet time and ex- 
perience will correct the errors of the moment, and the 
good that has been abandoned, with the false that has been 
assumed, will change places, as the characters of the two 
become apparent. The untiring examination of judgments 
long received, and the cautious scrutiny of our present 
knowledge and its sources, are a fitting introduction to some 
fresh advance of mind, and a proper avant courier of that 
new philosophical era, on the brink of which we now stand. 
The exact nature of the coming change, or the mode of its 
operation and developement, it would be utterly vain for 
us to anticipate. We may cry out with the Sibyl, “ Deus 
adest,” but under what shape the Divinity may appear, it is 
beyond our power to foretell. “As yet we see through a 
glass darkly.” The shadows, which coming events cast be- 
fore them, are too wavering and indistinct, to enable us to 
form any definite or accurate judgment from them, in the 
absence of other sources of information. Still, though thus 
ignorant of the nature of the portended change, we may 
assure ourselves of the reality of its approach, and it is 
under this persuasion, and with a view to facilitate the pro- 
gress towards the new epoch, that the works of Professor 
Whewell have been written, whose titles stand at the head 
of the present article. 

“If Bacon had weighed well,” says our author, “all that science 
had achieved in his time, and laid down a complete scheme for scientific 
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research, so far as they could be collected from the lights of that age, 
it would still be incumbent upon the philosophical world, to augment 
as well as preserve the inheritance which he left, by combining with 
his doctrines such new views as the advances of the later times cannot 
fail to produce or suggest: and by endeavoring to provide for every 
kind of truth, methods of research, as effective as those to which we 
owe the clearest and surest portions of our knowledge. Such a reno. 
vation and extension of the reform of philosophy, appears to belong, 
peculiarly, to our own times. We may discern no few or doubtful 
presages of its approach: and an attempt to give form and connexion 
to the elements of such a scheme, cannot now be considered prema- 
ture.” Hist. Ind. Sci. Pref. pp. vii, viii. 

“The wish to contribute something, however little it may be, to such 
a reform, gave rise to that study of the history of science of which 
the present work is the fruit. And the effect of these researches has 
been a persuasion that we need not despair of seeing, even in our own 
times, a renovation of sound philosophy, directed by the light which the 
history of science sheds.” _ Ib. pp. viii, ix. 


A valuable, we had almost said, a necessary preparation 
for a complete Magna Instauratio Secunda NScientiarum, 
—or Renovation of knowledge, under all its phases, would 
be a Philosophical History of the Intellectual, Moral, Social 
and Political Progress of mankind from the earliest periods 
of which we have authentic information. It should not re- 
semble that lame and barren sketch which the younger 
Schlegel has left to us, and nick-named the Philosophy of 
History, but, while pursuing, attentively, the main stream of 
the world’s advance, it ought, also, to explore and trace the 
many tributary rivers which flow into it, and diverge from 
it, pointing out, at the same time, the sources whence they 
descended, and exposing the obstacles which caused the 
divergencies. Such a history should not content itself with 
exhibiting only the periods of growth and developement; 
it should not be adry record of successive changes and 
operations, but a philosophical exposition of the mode in 
which each arose, and of the degree in which it was de- 
pendent upon those which preceded it. It should show how 
literature, science, arts and the economy of society sprun 
from one common spirit, and how they mutually acted an 
réacted upon each other, or were themselves influenced by 
climate and other local peculiarities. Such a work might 
demand, but it would amply repay, the labors of a life of in- 
dustry, it would do more towards the real intellectual im- 
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provement of mankind, than all the vague and blind efforts 
of metaphysicians, or the a posteriori speculations on a 
priori truths, which have found so many votaries among 
philosophers in all ages, and have so long been rung like 
tinkling cymbals in the ears of an easily deluded world. It 
would direct us in the path we ought to pursue, by pointing 
out the continuous, though often sluggish and winding cur- 
rent of all former progress; it would warn and protect us 
against those manifold and unsuspected well-springs of 
error which have already been sounded to the bottom by 
many of our predecessors, who had themselves been de- 
ceived by them. Moreover, such a history would produce 
confidence, and excite enthusiasm on the one hand, by di- 
recting the attention to the length of line already passed 
over, while, on the other, it would be the most fatal an- 
tagonist of two equally dangerous opposites, unseemly dog- 
matism and unworthy doubt. Enough has been done by 
former authors, to point the way and furnish materials 
for such a history, and detached portions have been handled 
with considerable diligence and skill. The works of 
Montesquieu, Niebuhr, the two Schlegels, Michelet, Guizot 
and others, and the present valuable contributions of Pro- 
fessor Whewell on science, may give reasonable encourage- 
ment, and a thread through some parts of the labyrinth, to 
any one who may have sufficient resolution, energy, ability 
and learning for the task. We are not without hopes, that 
before many years have run out, the untiring industry, the 
laborious perseverance, and the multifarious learning of 
German scholarship, may gird up its loins for the per- 
formance of the work. Then, “The History of the Inductive 
Sciences,” and “'The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
will give no mean place to their ingenious, erudite and pro- 
found author, among those who have smoothed the way for 
such a history, if it be ever successfully undertaken : for the 
above works are among the very few which have attempted 
systematically to connect the progress of the sciences with 
the general history of intellect. And though the subject of 
them forms but a small portion of the survey desired, and 
has been exhibited, by our author, rather by bold and gra- 
phic outlines, after the manner of a sketch, than by a full 
and duly colored portraiture, yet, it has been undertaken 
with a clear and distinct perception of the want to be sup- 
25 VOL. Ii—NO. 3. 
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plied, and with the desire of supplying it in some degree, 


“The Novum Organon of Bacon,” says he, “ was suitably ushered 
into the world by his Advancement of Learning: and any attempt to con. 
tinue and extend his Reform of the Methods and Philosophy of Science, 
may, like his, be most fitly preceded by, and founded upon, a compre. 
hensive survey of the existing state of human knowledge.” Pref. Hist. 
Ind. Sci. p. viii. 


We might, indeed, object to the title which Professor 
Whewell has bestowed upon the former of these works, not 
indeed, on the grounds which he, himself, has anticipated 
and refuted,* but as leading us to the expectation of a very 
different and much more extensive treatise than he has 
favored us with. For, it is rather the History of Induction 
in the Sciences, than the History of the Sciences themselves: 
he dwells only upon the moie important principles, ne 
glecting almost wholly those smaller changes and _indue- 
tions, which might well merit notice in a full history. He 
takes a bird’s eye view of the whole field, without staying 
to delineate for us the separate features of the landscape. 
We might further object to the extract from Lord Bacon, 
which he has prefixed to the introduction for a motto to the 
work, as being calculated to strengthen the delusion already 
produced. But these are objections which it would be ur- 
reasonable and unjust to press, where the work, though dif 
ferent from what we might have ex xpected, is yet so admit. 
able in its kind. We all remember Horace’s sed ubi plura 
nitent §c., and far be it from us to depart from the spirit of 
his practice. If we do not receive, as we had hoped, “a 
just story of learning, containing the antiquities and origi- 
nals of knowledges and their sects,—wivh ‘the causes and 
occasions of them, and all other events concerning learn- 
ing throughout all ages of the world,” yet, in this account 
of their inventions, their traditions, their diverse adminis- 
trations and managings, their flourishings, their oppositions, 
decays, depressions, oblivions, removes ; we have, certainly, 
enough to excite curiosity, and amply to reward the most 
attentive perusal. We may, also, judge from this work, 
which, as already observed, is little more than a sketch of 
the time, labor, ability and learning, requisite for the pro- 
duction of such a history as we have desiderated, and may 

*Hist. Ind. Sci. Pref. p. xii. 
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feel thankful that Professor Whewell, amid his multifarious 
avocations, has been able to furnish us with such a valuable 

‘lum Labyrinthi, through the changes of the inductive 
or physical sciences. Nor has he approached this task un- 
prepared, or without due deliberation and mature reflection, 
for we find the germ of the History of the Inductive 
Sciences in a review of Herschel’s Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy, evidently from the same pen, which appeared 
in the July Number of the London Quarterly, for 1831. 

But in order to form a fair estimate of these works of Pro- 
fessor Whewell, we must read them with the aim of the 
author constantly before our eyes. We must take the two 
works in connection, for they evidently form, according to 
the author’s expressed intention, but one whole. ‘The first 
must be regarded as preparatory to the second, and as fur- 
nishing the data for its philosophical speculations, and the 
scale by which to test their accuracy and truth. This is the 
principal and real value of the History, and though there is 
undoubtedly much information otherwise to be gained from 
it, yet its chief use is as the frame-work, the platform to the 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. But let us refer to 
the words of the Professor himself for an exposition of his 
objects and intentions: 


“In our history, it is the progress of knowledge only which we have 
to attend to. ‘This is the main action of our drama: and all the events 
which do not bear upon this, though they may relate to the cultivation 
and the cultivators of philosophy, are not a necessary part of our theme.” 
Hist. Ind. Sci. vol. 1. p. xii. 

“Our object being to discover in what the progress of real theoreti- 
cal knowledge consists, and under what circumstances it has gone on.’ 
Id. ib. p. 179. 


And again : 
“My purpose is only to illustrate the principles on which the pro- 


gress of science depends, and therefore I have not at all pretended to 

touch upon every part of the subject.” Id. p. 221. 

And in the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, he says, 
“That History was indeed the result of labors undertaken with a 

view to the formation of a Philosophy of Science, and was intended 

from the first as an iutroduction to a work on that subject.” Phil. Ind. 

Sci. Pref. p. 11. 
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And in his introduction to the history, he shows clearly the 
aim of both works, for having stated that a survey of science 
is desirable, since 


“it must needs concern us to know the steps by which our vast patri- 
mony of science was acquired, and the documents by which it is 
secured to us and our heirs forever,’ 


he proceeds thus: 


“ But such a survey may possess also an interest of another kind: it 
may be instructive as well as agreeable: it may bring before the reader 
the present form and extent, the future hopes and prospects of science, 
as well as its past progress. The eminence on which we stand may 
enable us to see the land of promise, as well as the wilderness through 
which we have passed. It will be universally expected that a History 
of Inductive Science, should point out to us a philosophical distribution 
of the existing body of knowledge, and afford us some indication of the 
most promising mode of directing our future efforts to add to its 
extent and completeness. 

“To deduce such lessons from the past history of human knowledge, 
was the intention which originally gave rise to the present work. Nor 
is this portion of the design in any measure abandoned : but its execu- 
tion, if it take place, must be attempted in a separate and future Trea 
tise on the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. Hist. Ind. Sci. vol. i 
pp. 4, 5 


Such, then, were the motives and intentions of Professor 
Whewell, in the composition of these works, and now that 
we understand and appreciate them, the first question which 
naturally presents itself toour minds is, in what manner, or 
according to what method has the author carried these in- 
tentions into effect? And such being a pertinent inquiry, 
in the present place, we turn to the History first, for we shall 
afterwards devote the greater part of this ‘article to a 
consideration of the Philosophy, and that which immediately 
rivets our attention is, the peculiar mode which Mr. Whewell 
has adopted for exhibiting the development of the sciences, 
by distributing their successive advances into three periods, 
the prelude, the induction, and the sequel, according to his 
own nomenclature. 

Scientific discoveries are not made by sudden and unpre- 
meditated efforts, nor at fortuitous and disconnected seasons, 
but are invariably preceded by a period in which those con- 
ceptions (we adopt Mr. Whewell’s word,) are becoming pre- 
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valent, which shadow forth the nature of the coming induc- 
tion, and furnish the materials for it. Neither does one 
inductive epoch pass immediately into another, but the new 
principles having been established, their various powers and 
modes of application are de veloped gradually during the 
sequel, and successive discoveries are made, each important, 
but each dependent on the late induction. And it is not 
until the real capacities of this induction have been nearly 
exhausted and a new series of facts collected, which cannot 
be included under it, but which imperatively demand a 
higher and stricter generalization, that the perception of the 
insufficiency of present modes of explication or theories, and 
the necessity of some further improvement, become so strong 
as to enter, more or less vaguely, into the speculations of 
philosophers. It is this sense of present imperfections and 
the partially successful efforts to remove them resulting from 
it, which form the prelude to another induction, that will, in 
its turn, swallow up the former, and in the fulness of time itself 
undergo the same fate, after having performed all its duties 
and answered all its purposes. This method, of reducing 
the different stages of inductive discovery to three, appears 
most clear and satisfactory in the History of Astronomy and 
that of Mechanics, as connected with it; for a conscious- 
ness of the want of some further and more accurate generali- 
zation, anda vague approximation towards the object of desire, 
are most clearly discernible in the opinions and theories of 
men of science during the periods preceding each new in- 
duction in these sciences. Moreover, in Mechanics and 
Astronomy, such mathematical accuracy of proof is both 
given and required, as to fix definitely, in all cases, the date, 
the discoverer, and the mode of each induction. ‘And after 
the reception of the new truth, so wide a field is opened for 
its application, and such extensive calculations are requisite 
to apply, correct, and limit it, in each particular instance, 
that the sequel stands wholly distinct from the two periods 
antecedent to it. 

In confirmation of this, and to obtain from an example a 
better notion of the author’s plan, we must refer our readers 
to the history itself. Our space forbids us to do more than 
merely point out the places where the curiosity, that has 
been excited, may be gratified. And taking, by way of 
illustration, Astronomy, as we have already “alluded to it, 
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the changes in it are most easily discernible. First, the 
vague and wavering ideas of elder observers, gradually be- 
coming more fixed and accurate, and at last pointing to the 
induction of Hipparchus, that the orbits of the planetary 
bodies approximate to circles, will be found; Hist. Ind. Id, 
vol. i. pp. 140, 168, there this truth clearly deduced, Id. Se. 
pp. 169, 189, and applied by his immediate disciples and 
Ptolemy, in the representation of all the planetary motions 
by cycles, epicycles and eccentrics; Id. Id. pp. 190, 231. 
This was the first grand epoch of Astronomy. 

The sequel or development of this epoch, namely, the 
application of the induction of Hipparchus, by Ptolemy and 
the Arabian astronomers, was succeeded by a_ period in 
which the propriety of the mode of applying the general 
truth was doubted ; and Copernicus, by denying that the 
earth was the centre of the planetary system, introduced a 
new induction, under the forin of the Heliocentric Thcory, 
Id. Id. pp. 365, 380. Next, Kepler upset the doctrine of 
cycles and epicycles; Id. Id. p. 425. Galileo introduced 
Physical Forces and the laws of motion. Id. vol. il. pp. 22, 
51, and men of science had now approached through 
these smaller inductions so near to the next grand induc- 
tion, that Wren, Hooke, and Halley suspected the great 
truth which Newton proved, Universal Gravitation. 

“Casus Corollarii Sexti,” (i. e. ratio temporum periodicorum ad radi- 
orum longitudines) “obtinet in corporibus celestibus;—ut seorsum 
collegerunt nostrates Wrennus, Hookius et Hallius.’”” Newton Princip. 
Schol. Prop. IV. Sect. IL. Lib. L 

The discovery of Newton, formed the second grand indue- 
tive epoch of Astronomy; and its development has been 
proceeding from that day to this, and has given oceupation 
to such names as the Bernouillis, Euler, Clairaut, D’Alem- 
bert, LaLande, LaGrange, LaPlace and the two Herschels; 
nor have its powers as yet been completely exhausted. 
Hist. Ind. Sci. vol. II. pp. 188, 265. Such has been the pro- 
gress of Astronomy, but we would further recommend, 
those of our readers, who may feel interested in the subject, 
to cast their eye over the Inductive Table of Astronomy, in- 
serted by Professor Whewel! at the 283rd page of the second 
volume of the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, where, 
if inclination leads them, they may consult to advantage a 
similar table of the progress of optical discovery. 
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We wish much that, while complimenting Mr. Whewell 
for the ingenuity, the learning, and the science displayed in 
these works, and for the able execution of the task proposed 
to himself, it was in our power to give him credit for either 
original ty or candor in the employment of this mode of con- 
sidering the advances of science. But, unfortunately, this is 
only one of the many instances in which our author has 
borrowed his views, without acknowledgment, from Victor 
Cousin. The extent of his obligations to the French 
philosopher, we may find another opportunity of showing, 
but it would scarcely be justice to the latter, to pass over the 
present instance, without animadversion. Professor Whew- 
ell’s Jaurels certainly cluster sufficiently thick around his 
brows, to allow him to dispense with any not justly his 
own, and on this account, we consider ourselves the more 
strongly called on to make the charge deliberately against 
him. From the language of his Introduction; Hist. Ind. 
Sci. vol. i, p. 12, we are, necessarily, led to suppose per- 
fect originality of conception ; but we beg our readers to 
consider, attentively, the following passages from Victor 
Cousin’s Introduce ion to the Philosophy of History, remem- 
bering that the latter work was delivered in the form of 
lectures, even before its publication, and then to decide to 
whom the palm belongs : 


“Une époque, en effet, n’est pas autre chose que Ja domination d’un 
seul grand systéme qui lui-méme a ses antécédens et ses consé- 
quens, qu’il faut également connaitre.”—Lecon prem. p. 4. Ed. de 
Bruxelles. 1836. 

“Une époque est compléte lorsq’elle a fait passer l'idée qui lui 
est donnée a développer A travers toutes ces sphéres.”—Leg. vit. 
p- 197, fe. 

“Toutes ces erreurs, c’est A dire, toutes ces vérités se succédent; 
elles commencent et elles périssent, elles se contredisent et elles se 
détruisent; les époques se poussent et se dévorent successivement. 
— Ainsi fait chaque idée dans |’histoire, elle s’y déroule isolément 
et successivement; et quand elle a épuisé son développement, 
quand tous ces points de vue ont passé sous les yeux, elle a joué 
son role sur le théatre du monde, et elle fait place 4 une autre, 
qui parcourt la méme carriére. L’histoire est un jeu od tout le 
monde perd successivement, excepté |’humanité qui gagne a tout 


4 la ruine de |’un comme & la victoire de l’autre.”—Jd. Id. pp. 179, 183. 
The remarks of Cousin are made in reference to the 
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History of Philosophy, but they are evidently of general 
application, and as such intended by him. ‘To cite all the 
passages in which he lays down this method of historical 
investigation, would be both tedious and occupy too much 
space ; indeed, in the last of the above quotations we have 
been obliged to select only a few of the author’s observations, 
but it appears to us that the three passages are sufficient to 
decide with whom the originality remains. 

From this system of epochs or successive inductions, 
springing out of each other, and involving all that is true 
in the antecedent generalizations, we deduce as a necessary 
corollary, the truth so frequently and so positively insisted 
on by Professor Whewell, that we might almost take it as 
the key-note to his works : 


“Hypothesis may often be of service to science, when they involve a 
certain portion of uncompleteness and even of error.” Phil. Ind. Sei, 


vol. ii. p. 225. 


For it not unfrequently happens, that a truth, vaguely 
and imperfectly conceived, and still more vaguely and im- 


perfectly enunciated, is involved in our speculations, and 
so long as that which is true predominates over that which 
is false, and exercises over it the plastic influence, which 
stamps the character of the theory, the combination of the 
two cannot be wholly without its use. Thus the Phlogistic 
theory of Stahl and Beccher in Chemistry, was subservient 
to the interests of science, though in direct contradiction to 
the realities of nature. ‘This truth, that an erroneous theory 
is frequently productive of good, has not been sufficiently 
inculcated by former writers on science and philosophy, and 
the consequence has been, that a majority even of the scien- 
tific world, still continue to regard the errors of their prede- 
cessors, as so many impediments and stumbling blocks in 
the path of science, whereas they have been valuable aux- 
iliaries, and the only forms, at the time intelligible, that could 
include the desired truth. . 

We believe, however, that though this doctrine is more 
sedulously inculcated by Professor Whewell than by Harnis, 
Carlyle, Michelet or even Cousin, all of whom notice it, 
yet, that it follows, as a fair deduction, from Newton’s Fourth 
Rule of Philosophizing, and seems almost inferred from it 
by the Jesuit editors of the Principia. Indeed, the justice 
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and the propriety of the doctrine become apparent, when we 
remember, that it is often necessary, in our calculations, to 
assume certain hypotheses, which we know to be non- 
existent in nature, but which have such an analogy with 
the truth we would represent, as to afford us the means of 
drawing conclusions and inferring facts, in cases when un- 
aided observation would be altogether powerless. These, 
when purposely employed, are what Bacon would term 
“instrumenta mentis,” and instances of them are to be 
found in the doctrine of Negative Quantities in Algebra, 
and in the application of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus to the investigations of science. We must take care, 
however, that the false and the true be so combined as to be 
easily separable ; we must imitate Phidias, and be able to 
remove the gold whenever it is required, or we may be en- 
tangled in the web we have woven, and mislead ourselves 
as well as others, in despite of the truth involved in our 
calculations. ‘Thus it fared with the votaries of eccentrics 
and epicycles: Hipparchus and Ptolemy regarded them 
merely as symbols to express the laws of the planetary mo- 
tions, or, at farthest, never considered them as more than 
possible modes of operation, and it might, perhaps, have 
been well if the Newtonians had, in like manner, restricted 
their theories. But the successors of these Greek astrono- 
mers, the Arabians and the dogmatic school of Christian- 
ized Europe, soon took the supposition for the fact, and 
wandered, for whole centuries, in the most impenetrable 
darkness, stumbling on from blunder to blunder, and, at 
length, inserting these hypotheses, acknowledged to be such 
by their pagan authors, as essential points of Christianity 
and indisputable doctrines, promulgated by the Almighty, 
as the scheme of the material universe. The error was 
easy in the days of ignorance, but long productive of the 
most injurious consequences, 

We have dwelt thus long upon these topics in order to 
render them familiar to those who might regard them as 
strange and doubtful, and we have neither time nor space 
left to devote to an analysis of the History itself. This is « 
the less to be regretted, as it is in itself merely a sketch, and 
incapable of any condensation, and moreover, by the au- 
thor himself, made subordinate, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, to the philosophy, to which we are hastening on. 

26 VOL. I1.—No. 3. 
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That we may give, however, to our readers some idea of 
the scope and nature of the work, we will insert the Titles 
of the Eighteen Books into which Mr. Whewell has divided 


his History: 


Book I. The Greek School Philosophy. 

Book II. Physical Sciences of ancient Greece. 
Book III. Greek Astronomy. 

Book IV. Physical Sciences in the Middle Ages. 
Book V. Formal Astronomy after the Stationary Period. 
Book VI. Mechanics. 

Book VII. Physical Astronomy. 

Book VIII. Acoustics. 

Book IX. Optics. 

Book X. Thermotics and Atmology. 

Book XI. Electricity. 

Book XII. Magnetism. 

Book XIII. Galvanism. 

Book XIV. Chemistry. 

Book XV. Mineralogy. 

Book XVI. Systematic Botany and Zoology. 

Book XVII. Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. 
Book XVIII. Geology. 


It will be perceived that the first three books are devoted 
to Grecian Science, and the fourth to the condition of the 
Sciences in the Middle Ages. From these we learn, what 
at the first blush might appear singular, that the Romans 
could not fairly lay claim to any scientific knowledge. _ In- 
deed, Professor Whewell reduces within very narrow limits 
the discoveries of the Greek Philosophers, and while he 
concentrates all the lights of his picture upon Hipparchus 
Ptolemy, and Archimedes, he passes over, almost without 
notice, the earlier philosophers of Greece. 


“ No discovery of general laws,” says he, “no explanation of special 
phenomena, rewarded the acuteness and boldness of these early stu- 
dents of nature.” Hist. Ind. Sci. vol. i. p. 67. 

For our part, we must confess that, even in defiance of 
Coleridge, we are partial to the opinion so often réiterated by 
Lord Bacon, that “ time, like a river, hath borne down unto 
us the lighter works of the ancient philosophers, and hath 
swallowed up the more weighty and solid.”* Among these 


* Nov. Org. Lib. I. Aph. LXXI.—As a natter of some curiosity 
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he enumerates Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Parmenides and Philolaus, 
omitting Pythagoras uf superstitiosum. Mr. Whewell, 
however, bestows upon those early Greeks, their talents, 
their ingenuity, and their industry, that praise, to which 
they are so well entitled, and which may atone to many of 
the admirers of antiquity, for the unscrupulous manner in 
which he strips them of their plumes. The condemnation 
which he pronounces, as the historian of Science, is evi- 
dently accompanied with the deep veneration and extenu- 
ating love of the scholar. Whenever he is led to speak of 
the Greek intellect, he warms with his subject, and kindles 
into enthusiasm, and we recommend the following eloquent 
and spirited eulogium on the ancient philosophers to the 
numberless sciolists of the day, who rave about the nothing- 
ness of ancient and the omnipotence of modern intelligence, 
without being capable of comprehending either : 


the scholar, and as some evidence of a higher state of science than is 
usually conceded to the ancients, we would cite a passage from Servi- 
us, which might justify the belief that they had anticipated the great 
discovery and invention of Franklin. Speaking of Prometheus, he says, 
“Deprehendit preterea rationem fulminum eliciendorum, et hominibus 
indicavit ; unde celestem ignem dicitur esse furatus. Nam quadam 
arte ab eodem monstrata supernus ignis eliciebatur; qui mortalibus 
profuit; donec eo bene usi sunt. Nam postea malo hominum usu 
in perniciem eorum versus est: sicut in Livio lectum est de Tullo 
Hostilio, qui eo igni exustus est cum omnibus suis. Numa vero 
Pompilius impune eo usus est, tantum in sacris deorum.” Serv. ad 
Virg. Ecl. VI. v. 42. See Livy, lib. i, c. 31, and consult particularly 
Anthon’s admirable Classical Dictionary, under the title “ Elicius.” He 
has, however, overlooked the remarkable passage of Servius just 
quoted. We do not lay much stress upon this anticipation of Franklin, 
or we would not have remitted itto a note: let it pass for whatever it 
may be worth. 

The connection of numbers, too, with natural phenomena, by Pytha- 
goras, bears a strong analogy to Dalton’s definite proportions, and 
many other modern speculations, while the giAsa and véesmog of Empe- 
docles, as set forth in the lines, 

"AdAors be y pidirnrs Cuvery? pusvoL sig Ev doravera 

Adore O’ad diya raven pogeipeva veixsog 2~be1:—Empedocles cit. 
Simplic. Schol. ad Aristot. De Czlo. lib. I. p. 270. 1. 24h. Ed. Bekk. & Brandis. 
seem to approximate to the doctrine of polar forces—See Cudworth 
Int. Sys. B. I. C. 1. 
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“ Yet we are not to think slightingly of these early speculators. They 
were men of extraordinary acuteness, invention and range of thought ; 
and, above al], they had the merit of first completely unfolding the 
speculative faculty: of starting in that keen and vigorous chase of 
knowledge by which all the subsequent culture and improvement of 
man’s intellectual stores have been occasioned. The sages of early 
Greece, form the heroic age of science. Like the first navigators in 
their own mythology, they boldly ventured their untried bark in a dis. 
tant and arduous voyage, urged on by the hopes of a supernatural success: 
and though they missed the imaginary golden prize which they sought, 
they unlocked the gates of distant regions and opened the seas to the 
keels of the thousand adventurers, who, in succeeding times, sailed to 
and fro to the indefinite increase of the mental treasures of mankind.” 
Hist. Ind. Sci. vol. i. p. 66. 


We can admire this noble regard for the great men of old, 
at the same time that we refuse to estimate ancient science so 
low as Professor Whewell does, for we cannot but remem- 
ber the surprizing revelations that have been made, of late 
years, by the tombs of Egypt and Etruria, and that railroads 
and steam engines have been conceded to the Egyptians by 
Monsieur Arago, while proof has been offered to show that 
the Athenians were acquainted with the art of printing. 
These facts make us hesitate before denying any extensive 
science to the ancients, yet, we are still less inclined to go 
so far as Duteus and some others have done, who pretend to 
discover the whole theory of gravitation in Plato and Ovid, 
and the circulation of the blood in the former author and 
Hippocrates. 'To which extreme soever we fly, we are in 
error; let us not, then, merely from the absence of proof, 
flatter the vanity of the moderns by a denial of all science to 
the ancients which has not been established by incontro- 
vertible arguments. 

But it is of more consequence to discover the cause of 
error among the Greeks, than to settle the exact extent of their 
science. Mr. Whewell (Hist. Ind. Sci. vol. i. p. 78) points 
out what seems to him one of the principal causes of the 
failure of the Greek Philosophy, in the loose and itnproper 
classification of facts,—a classification, according to pre- 
conceived notions, not containing any real principle derived 
from observation. But the most fatal source of error he 
thinks to have been, that ‘their ideas were not distinct and 
appropriate to the facts.’ Id. Id. p.79. ‘This, to us, appears 
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only one of the most obvious and active results of a much 
higher cause, the intellectual character of the Greeks, which, 
in politics, in literature, in arts, science and philosophy, led 
them to refer every thing to the unity of the whole,—and, 
accordingly, to stretch all separate facts on the bed of Pro- 
crustes, to make them harmonize therewith. This is stri- 
kingly exemplified in the methods of Plato and Aristotle, as 
indeed of all the ancients before Hipparchus and Archimedes, 
of whom we have any accurate knowledge. The first 
effort, as may easily be seen by a perusal of the Parmenides 
of Plato, was to obtain, by reasoning upon vague conceptions, 
and the ordinary signification of words, of the most remote 
abstractions, —(the yévy yevixarara or genera generalissima in 
the language of the school) as the foundation for their sci- 
entific inquiries. The secend step, as expressly stated by 
Aristotle* himself, was to deduce particular propositions 
from these by syllogistic reasoning, wherein the middle term 
of the syllogism was frequently supported by nothing but 
the most constrained and fanciful hypotheses. But, suppos- 
ing that in all cases the middle term had been legitimately 
contained in the major premise, yet this syllogistic reason- 
ing must have proved inefficient for scientific purposes, for 
we must admit, with Lord Bacon, that “the subtilty of na- 
ture far exceeds the subtilty of ratiocination.”t Moreover, 
in all correct deductive logic, nothing can, by any possibil- 
ity, be contained in the conclusion which was not involved 
in the premises: hence, nothing new can be discovered by 
such a process: it is only serviceable where general princi- 
ples already inferred are to be applied to particular cases, or 
truths already known to be more fully developed. Syllo- 
gistic reasoning is properly the vehicle of demonstration, for, 
as Aristotle says, “ demonstration proceeds from universal 
propositions,” t but it is useless for invention. Inductive 
reasoning, on the contrary, is the method of invention ; it 
introduces, at each step, some new inference derived from 
observation ; it proceeds by successive generalization; it 
collects and groups together similar facts, and, from a com- 
parison of them, infers new and general truths, which be- 

*Analyt: Post. ii. 13. Phys. Anse. I. 1, and the Scholiasts in the Berlin Ed." 

t “Subtilitas nature subtilitatem argumentandi multis partibus superat.” 
Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 24. 

t "Eos 0’ wcv deriderkig éx row xaborAov. Anal. Post. I. 13. 
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come the stepping-stones to the highest discoveries of 
science. But, by the Greeks, the former of these modes was 
cultivated to the prejudice of the latter: though the latter 
was not absolutely rejected. 

The whole History of the ancient Greek Astronomy, the 
measurement of the year by them, and the ingenious in- 
ventions employed by them to correct the inaccuracies of 
their calculations, and to produce agreement between the 
solar and Junar periods, sufficiently exhibit the acuteness, 
industry and accuracy of Greek Intellect, when forced into 
the channel of induction. When, however, the facts were 
not immediately presented to them, and it became necessary 
to institute instantias crucis, instantias citantes and in- 
stantias vicie, as Bacon would term the requisite experi- 
ments, the ancient philosophers shrunk back from the task, 
and had recourse to the more congenial process of deduc- 
tion and syllogism. For the spint of thought, of feeling, 
of reasoning among them, all led to the adoption of the lat- 
ter mode in preference to the former. 

We have already dwelt much longer than we had in- 
tended upon this part of our subject, but we have been 
tempted to linger round it, and delay the discussion of Pro- 
fessor Whewell’s Philosophy, both from the importance of 
the points we have touched upon, and from our being nearly 
as sceptical as Jefferson, Broussais or Dr. Cooper, of the 
utility of metaphysics,—a subject which we must how en- 
counter. For it is time that we should turn to the second 
work mentioned at the head of our article. We, therefore, 
dismiss the History with the highest commendations upon 
the fidelity with which it has been executed, and the 
thorough acquaintance with his subject, everywhere dis- 
played by the author. In a work professedly on science, 
and written in a profound and elaborate, not a popular 
strain, we would scarcely be critical about the elegancies of 
style, but, contrary to the wont, we find throughout the 
History, a nervous, perspicuous, and sometimes even elo- 
quent diction. It is all pure, undefiled, idiomatic English, 
condensed, smooth and unaffected, without the frippery, 
graces, and tinsel filigree ornaments, in which so many of 
the moderns delight. We are glad, also, to perceive from 
Professor Whewell’s very happy metrical translations, or 
rather imitations of his extracts from the Classics, that he 
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has not deserted the muses, which he cultivated in his youth 
with so much success, as to obtain, from his alma mater, in 
1814, the Chancellor’s medal, for a poem on the subject of 
“ Boadicea.” He thus adds another name to the many in- 
stances already collected, which prove that a fertile and 
poetic imagination is almost a necessary qualification of the 
mird of an inventive philcsopher; and he may well be proud 
of being in the same category with Empedocles, Plato, 
Aristotle, Galileo, Bacon, Newton, D’Alembert, §c., tot tan- 
tosque viros. 

Mr. Whewell, after the manner of Lord Bacon, whom, 
wherever it is possible, he affects to imitate,—has condensed 
the greater part of the conclusions of his Philosophy 
into a series of aphorisms subjoined to his preface. 'These, 
from the mould in which they are cast, and the remarks 
with which they are ushered in, are intended by the author, 
we imagine, as a continuation of, or a substitute for, the 
Novum Organon. We are scarcely sufficiently sanguine to 
suppose, or sufficiently credulous to believe, that the man 
has been yet born, whose works will supersede Lord 
Bacon’s, or on whom the mantle of Elijah shall fall, but, 
while we smile at the pardonable vanity which would pro- 
voke such a comparison, we heartily approve of the aphor- 
istic method which our author has adopted, and wish that 
he had extended his plan. For, as in the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, we have always been partial to the frequent em- 
ployment of definitions (igus), considering them, with 
Porphyry, to be truly dvarowai xa dvawriges tov picewv,* so, 
in the Baconian, we have always regarded with peculiar 
favor the method of aphorisms (dgogi¢yoi), and were it not 
for the length of the passages, we might be tempted to quote 
the words of Lord Bacont recommending them, for they 
have not been sufficiently attended to by men of science. 
But we are so much pleased with the plan, that it is our 
intention, in discussing Professor Whewell’s metaphysical 
views, to take as our text, so far as it may be practicable, 
the aphorisms in which he has summed up and collected his 
opinions and inferences. 

But, before proceeding, it may be well to substantiate 


* Isagog. in Philos: apud Scholia in Aristot. T. IV.p.7,1.3. Ed. Bekker & 
Brandis. Berol. 1831-36. 


t Bacon de Augm. Scient. Lib. vi. cap. 2. Advance of Learning B.I. & B. II. 
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more fully the charge we have ventured to bring against 
the learned professor, of being indebted for his views, to an 
extent wholly unacknowledged, to a much more profound 
metaphysician than himself,—Victor Cousin. Slight men- 
tion is, indeed, made of this philosopher, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the twelfth book, but not in such terms as to lead 
us to imagine that Mr. Whewell is in a great measure a 
disciple of his school; and, it seems to us, a disciple who 
does not fully comprehend the tenets of his master ; for 
Mons. Cousin, notwithstanding all his metaphysics, never 
suffers himself to fall into the inconsistencies which we may 
notice in Mr. Whewell. We submit our proofs of Mr. 
Whewell’s indebtedness at once to the reader, without ar- 
gument. Compare 


“ Fact and theory correspond to sense on the one hand, and to ideas 
on the other, so far as we are conscious of our ideas: but all facts 
involve ideas unconsciously ; and thus the distinction of facts and the- 
ories is not tenable as that of sense and Ideas is.’’ Whewell. Aph. on 
Ideas V. See also Aph. on Science IV. XXIII. 


with this, 


“Le monde des idées est cachée dans le monde des faits : les faits 
en eux-mémes et par leur cété extérieur sont insignifians ; mais fecon- 
des par la raison, ils manifestent l’idée qu’ils enveloppent, devicnnent 
raisonnables, intelligibles : ce ne sont plus alors de simples faits qui 
tombent sous nos sens, ce sont des idées que la raison comprend et 
combine.” Victor Cousin Int. Hist. Phil. L. VIII. 


And in connection with this and the aphorism from Whew- 
ell above, take 


“The alphabet, by means of which we interpret phenomena, consists 
of the ideas existing in our own minds: for these give to the phenome- 
na that coherence and significance which is not an object of sense.” 
Aph. on Ideas, II. 


Now this destruction of the commonly received distinction 
between fact and theory, and the difference between facts as 
they are perceived, and facts as they are understood through 
the supervention of ideas, are among the main peculiarities of 
Professor Wheweli’s metaphysics. We have already alluded 
to the source whence our author appears to have derived his 
method of the three periods of each separate advance of 
Science, and, notwithstanding the space which it would 
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occupy, we feel sorely tempted to proceed and cite corres- 
ponding passages of Cousin and Whewell, on the subject of 
absolute necessity,—on the question of ideas independent of 
sense,—on the doctrine of final causes, and on the fanciful 
supposition that there is, throughout all nature and Deity 
himself, a necessary trinity in unity and unity in trinity, 
which is at once the cause, the law and the result of all ac- 
tion, physical and moral, human and divine. But we think 
that in what has been already brought forward, there is 
enough to substantiate the charge, and we would refer any 
of our readers, who may feel a lingering doubt, to the works 
ofthe two authors on the subjects we have specified. 

We are glad to escape from dwelling any further on this 
accusation, and to shiver a lance or two with the Professor 
on the subject of his metaphysical speculations. But, as 
we consider that there is nothing which has debauched so 
many minds, and poisoned so many well-springs of know- 
ledge, as Psychology or Transcendental Metaphysics, and 
that there is nothing, which in itself is so utterly useless, as 
what is ordinarily spoken of, we will not say understood, by 
the name of me taphy sies, before raising the lance, we declare, 
that on our part it will be no jowst par courtoisie, but a 
combat @ l’outrance. Having thus announced the condi- 
tions of the tourney, we are ready for our antagonist, and as he 
enters the lists in defence of Platonism, we are e struck with 
his gallant bearing, for, with lance in rest, and fixed eye, he 
notices not, he knows not, the weakness of the armor in 
which he has encased himself, or the clumsy manner in 
which he has donned Mambrino’s helmet. ‘There can be 
no delay in hastening to the encounter, for the Professor's 
second and third aphorisms introduce us at once to his own 
views on the origin of our knowledge, and to the issue which 
is to be joined between us : 

“The senses place before us,” he says, “the characters of the book 
of nature, but these convey no knowledge to us, till we have dis- 
covered the alphabet by which they are to be read.” 

“The alphabet, by means of which we interpret phenomena, consists 
of the ideas existing in our own minds: for these give to the phenome- 
na that coherence and significance which is not an object of sense.” 
Phil. Ind. Sci. p. xviii. 

From other passages, and, indeed, from the whole tenor 
of his work, we know that by ideas, ‘the author means ideas 

27 VOL. IL—No. 3, 
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produced by the mind alone without the aid of experience. 
For, though we had thought that there were only two con- 
ceivable hypotheses, either that ideas were derived from ex- 
perience, according to the sensational school, or that they 
existed independently of experience and consequently ante- 
rior to it, yet the language of Professor Whewell, denying 
the former, will not allow us to attribute the latter opinion 
to him. But his ideas are sui generis, they are vague inde- 
finite creatures of the mind, arising we neither know how, 
when, nor where, and existing either in nubibus, or in 
some region of which the latitude and longitude are still 
more uncertain. At any rate Mr. Whewell’s ideas have 
nothing in common with sense, and are not referrible to it, 
and thus the issue is tendered, which will be readily ac- 
cepted by all the disciples of the sensational school, or the 
school of Locke, as he frequently terms it. The last ap 
pellation is, however, an unfair one, as improperly limiting 
and misdirecting our inquiries, for the doctrine of nihil in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerat in sensu, neither com- 
menced with Locke, nor has it ended with him. It has, 
from the earliest existence of Philosophy, divided the world, 
and may long continue so to do, if men will still regard an 
acquaintance with the origin of our ideas, as an essential 
foundation for human knowledge. In relation to the com- 
mencement and continuance of the struggle between the 
two opposihg systems, Professor Whewell, himself, says: 


“Thus, while Plato was disposed to seek the essence of our know- 
ledge in ideas alone, Aristotle, slighting this source of truth, looked to 
experience as the beginning of Science ; while he attempted to obtain, 
by division and deduction, all that experience did not immediately sup- 
ply. And thus, with these two great names began that struggle of 
opposite opinions which has, ever since that time, agitated the specu- 
lative world, as men have urged the claims of ideas or of experience to 
our respect, and as, alternately, each of these elements of knowledge 
has been elevated above its due place, while the other has been unduly 
depressed.” Phil. Ind. Sci. vol. ii. pp. 299-8. 


And Victor Cousin, in his History of the Philosophy of the 
Eighteenth Century, carries the origin of the contention 
back to the plains of Hindoostan : 


. 
“Oui le systéme sensualiste se trouve dans |’Inde—je le trouve 
tout entiér avec ses bases, avec ses procédés, avec ses conclusions, 
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dans le Sankhya de Kapila.” V. Cousin, Hist. Phil. XVIIL siécle, t. i. 
p. 165. Ed. de Bruxelles. 

“Oui, l’idéalisme est aussi dans |’Inde, j’en trouve des traces incon- 
testables jusque dans la dialectique Niaya, dont ]’auteur est Gotama.’’ 
Id. Id. p. 176. Leg. vi. 


We should not have noticed the impropriety of calling 
by Locke’s name a doctrine and school so far anterior to his 
day, but, from regarding Locke as the protagonist of the 
theory of sensation, Professor Whewell has neglected to 
prosecute his inquiries beyond the full development of 
Locke’s own views by Helvetius and Condillac. Thus, 
while for the support of his own side of the question, he has 
had recourse to Ampére and other writers, since 1830, we 
might have deemed him wholly ignorant of the school of 
Cabanis, Tracy, Broussais, &c., had he not once mentioned 
the first of these in his History. Much, however, as they, 
the true and legitimate successors of Locke, have done to 
purify, improve and explain the doctrine of their great pre- 
decessor, they receive no consideration whatever when he 
speaks of the sensational school,—for this name we think 
preferable to the Ecole Sensualiste of Cousin, though that 
of physiological is both most appropriate and most justly 
its due. We have no doubt that in the works of the 
philosophers, he has thus slighted, Mr. Whewell might 
have found answers to many of his arguments, and more 
serious obstacles in his path, than those which he has vauit- 
ed over with so happy a knack at asseveration. But we will 
not be so uncharitable and so unjust as to refer his omission 
to any such motive as reluctance for the encounter. Yet, in 
impugning the views of the learned Professor, and in de- 
fending the sensational theory, which we do not ourselves 
wholly adopt, but take in a modified form, we will not re- 
frain from availing ourselves of the aid of such valuable aux- 
iliaries, as Cabanis, Tracy and Broussais, wherever it may 
be practicable. The position,which we shall endeavor to 
sustain, will indeed amount only to this, that we are in no 
way authorised to assume the existence of any power, pro- 
perty or faculty in our own natures, diverse from those 
whose existence is palpable and self-evident, but are bound 
to confine ourselves in all our speculations to material influ- 
ences, and to explain, according to these, as far as we may, 
the processes of mind, leaving unaccounted for, as unin- 
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telligible, those for which we should be obliged to feign 
hy potheses. There are many phenomena of mind, for which 
we admit that no ful] and satisfactory explanation can be 
found, according to the theory of “all knowledge through the 
senses ;” but the difficulty is only removed one step, to be 
increased in the end, by supposing spiritual and immaterial 
essences, of which neither proof can be given, nor any con- 
ception be found. Professor W hewell, “by his active and 
passive qualities of the mind, the latter subordinate to the 
former, (which we must not confound with the dvvapig and 
evegyeia Of Aristotle, or the same power at rest and in action,) 
introduces such notions into his reasoning. But if we follow 
Mr. Whewell’s activity and passivity, we shall find that they 
must be qualities of distinct substances, (isoxsi2va, we use the 
words in the sense of the school,) for opposites cannot co- 
exist in the same thing. Thus, over the passive mind is in- 
troduced an active mind of a higher and distinct order. 
Where shall we stop if we once begin with such hypotheses; 
will two orders suffice, or shall we adopt more? We had, 
perhaps, better, for the prevention of disturbance, subject 
them both to the control of that most convenient of Polichi- 
nello’s, the Archzeus of Paracelsus and Van Helmont.* 

We wish much that all who meddle with subjects such 
as these, would imitate the spirit in which Ontology,—the 
metaphysics of animal nature, has been approached by 
Broussais, of whom his son has said : 


“Une idée domine tous ses écrits, comme elle est le bout de tous ses 
discours, /a destruction de l’ontologie. Not. Prelim. de Casimir Brous- 
sais @ [’ Edit. II. (posthume) de Broussais. De I’ Iritat. et de la Folie 
p. ix. 


for Psychology is the most hollow, the emptiest, and most 
unsubstantial species of cant by which the generations of the 
world have ever yet been gulled. Admitting that the doc- 

trine of nihil in intellectu quod non prius fuer at in sensu 
is not sufficient to explain fully all the processes and _pe- 
culiarities of the human mind, can we not quietly, and like 
reasonable beings, acknowledge our ignorance, and wait 
patiently until our means of knowledge may be enlarged, 
without veiling the former and impeding the latter, by in- 


>roussais. De |’Irritat. et de la Folie, vol. i. p 11. Ed. de Paris. 1839, and 
Hallam Hist. Lit. vol. ii. p. 263. 
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venting hypotheses to throw dust into the eyes of ourselves 
and our neighbors? In Locke’s great work, there is nothing 
we admire more than the spirit in which it was undertaken, 
as indicated by his motto, Quam bellum est velle confiteri 
potius nescire quod nescias, quam ista effutientem nau- 
seare atque ipsum sibi displicere. But the reveries of 
these psychological philosophers, however nauseous to 
others, seem anything but displeasing to themselves, and as 
they invariably make up in dogmatism and enthusiasm 
what they want in argument, their constant flux of words 
appears, frequently to themselves and sometimes to others, 
to convey a positive demonstration. Truly, it would be 
well if human nature had a little more unbelief in its com- 
position, if it would apply to other subjects that suspension 
of faith which led Protagoras to declare, that mneutrum 
licuerit nec esse Deos, nec non esse.* We would be far 
from wishing to see this spirit applied to the existense of 
God, but there are a thousand instances wherein we suffer 
ourselves to be grossly misled from the want of this sus- 
pension of the assent ; and in nothing has it been more 
fatally felt than in the philosophy of mind. It has always 
appeared to us very poor wisdom to fly from that which is 
incomprehensible, by reason of our present ignorance, to that 
which is inconceivable in its own nature, and, in conse- 
quence, we have always indulged ourselves in that peculiar 
species of unbelief above described, when infinity, eternity, 
necessity, universality, absolute perfection or other abstract 
notions of this kind have been submitted to us: for these are 
conceptions which the human intellect can neither form nor 
comprehend, and upon which, therefore, human reason 
ought not to argue. But the asseverations of dogmatism 
have always so many more votaries than modest hesitation 
and inquiring doubt, that we expect but few to praise our 
caution, and still fewer to follow our example. 

Let it be understood that we deny neither the spirituality 
nor the immateriality of that which we call mind, nor do we 
restrict its operations to mere powers of organic matter : 
but, humbly confessing our ignorance of all concerning it, 
except its phenomena, we confine ourselves to these, and 
instead of blindly groping into the regions of imagination 
to discover hypotheses, the possibility and reality of which 

*Cic. de Nat. Deorum. lib. i. c. xlii. 117. Ed. Nobbe. 
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we can neither affirm nor deny, we are content to follow 
Sir Isaac Newton’s rule, and to think that it is most con- 
sistent with true science and sound philosophy, to refer the 
operations of mind to causes in themselves intelligible and 
analogous to nature in her other works. We are ready to 
agree with Professor Whewell, that mere mechanical ac- 
tion, so far as we see it in the external world, and chemical 
action, as manifested in the combination of matter, so far 
as we understand them, are insufficient, either singly or 
united, to explain the processes of mind. ‘There must be 
some power of a different kind and higher order than any 
of those of which we have the means of forming a rational 
conception. But the same is the case, in like manner, with 
the lower animals, with plants and even with minerals ; we 
cannot tell by what influence the rattle-snake charms its 
fluttering victim, nor why the sensitive plant closes its deli- 
cate leaves when they are touched, nor what peculiar 
power, beyond attraction and repulsion, governs the mys 
teries of crystallization. The facts are all we know ; we 
admit our ignorance of the modus operandi, and, like sensi- 
ble and rational creatures we do not strive to dispel the 
smoke that surrounds us, and hides from us the flames, by 
throwing more green fuel upon the fire. We acknowledge, 
also, without question, that digestion, assimilation, secre- 
tion, reproduction, are processes performed by organized 
matter, although the Paracelsists have still some representa- 
tives left amongst us. Now, sensation, reflection, com- 
parison, abstraction, association, and induction, are faculties 
of the mind, and would certainly not be more inconceivable 
than the former as material operations. The ultimate, 
efficient and directing influence, in neither case, can we de- 
tect; we shall, therefore, in both, restrict our speculations 
to the phenomena, and when these cannot be explained 
without such hypotheses as innate ideas, spiritual essences, 
&c., we should leave them, as for the time, inexplicable. If 
any other mode of proceeding be adopted “after much 
labor we will fail in attaining our end: we will know 
nothing either of organs or agents ; we will know nothing 
but the dreams of the imagination, and our heads will be 
filled with empty illusions.”* 


* Broussais. De |’Irritat. et de la Folie. Pref. Ed. 1828. Cf. Cabanis. Rapp. 
du Phys. et du Mor. t. i. p. 128, and tei. p. 10. 
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But we must return to a more immediate consideration 
of Professor Whewell and his metaphysics, and to our own 
defence of the Philosophy of Aristotle, Bacon and Locke. 


“ Experience cannot conduct us,” says Whewell, “to universal and 
necessary truths : Not to universal, because she has not tried all cases: 
Not to necessary, because necessity is not a matter to which experience 
can testify.” 

“ Necessary truths derive their necessity from the ideas which they 
involve ; and the existence of necessary truths proves the existence of 
ideas not generated by experience.” Phil. Ind. Sci. Aph. xiv. xv. on 
Ideas. 

Doubtless, our author thought that in these two aphorisms 
he had brought to bear upon the sensational theory a bat- 
tering ram, capable of demolishing all its towers and fortifi- 
cations ; but, to us it seems most novel logic. If necessary 
truths derive their necessity from the nature of the parti- 
cular ideas they involve, the nature and existence of these 
ideas must be proved by some other argument than the ne- 
cessity of the truths, or in return for the petitio principii 
in the reasoning, we arrive at a logical formula, not to be 
found in the Organon of Aristotle, nor reducible to any of 
the moods of 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferison, Baraliptes : 


viz.—if A be the parent of B, then B will be the parent of 
A. Passing over this choice specimen of dialectic, we learn 
afterwards from the Professor, that necessary truths are so, 
because “ we cannot conceive them otherwise.” This is a 
very notable and forcible application of that figure of logic 
unknown to Aristotle, nay,even unknown to the were 
of Dublin, though in frequent and every day use, whic 

passes under the name of the responsio feminina,—it is, 
because itis. For the two terms, “ necessary,” and “ not 
otherwise conceivable,” are identical, according to our un- 
derstanding of the former, and nearly so even in the works 
of Mr. Whewell. However, as it is not against Mr. Whew- 
ell, but against his metaphysies that we are contending, we 
will not dwell upon these little peculiarities of his Logic ; 
but as it is very evident that this argument against the suf- 
ficiency of experience for the production of necessary 
truths, must crumble away if the notion of necessity, as 
applied to any portion of our knowledge, be itself sub- 
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verted, we will direct our attack against this point. And 
we say, positively and boldly, that man cannot, with reason, 
predicate necessity or universality of anything whatever, 
In immediate juxta position with this, we put our author's 
counter assertion in its strongest form: “That there are 
such (that is, necessary) truths cannot be doubted.” Phil, 
vol. i. p. 55. “ Necessary truths must be universal.” Id. Id. 
p- 58. We readily acknowledge that, if there be any neces- 
sary truths, the same must also be universal, and thus reduce 
to one half the question in debate between us, attacking, at 
present, the doctrine of necessity alone. We will not ex- 
amine the pages of Professor Whewell for any further 
arguments in favor of his position, for fear we might 
again encounter some of the unusual forms of reasoning 
he delights i in; but we will proceed to prov e the negative of 
the question ourselves, in order to avoid them. 

Now it is certain that there are many truths which we 
term necessary, from a loose habit of conversation, and 
which we have always conceived to be necessary, without 
attaching any definite notions to the word. But this arises 
from the vague idea of necessity having been adopted with- 
out examination, and become imperceptibly imwoven into 
our minds and reasoning processes: and, once recognized, 
it is easily extended in application. But, we cannot build 
up a theory upon notions so loosely formed, and so imper- 
fectly understood, or we fall into the error of the Greek 
Philosophy, which Professor Whewell has so clearly detect- 
ed and so luminously expounded. We may be surprized at 
our author’s falling into the same fallacy which he has so 
strongly censured in others, but to build upa philosophy on 
the dogma, that some maxims are necessary truths, because 
in the nature of things they are not otherwise conceivable, 
is to do this. Necessity, and the idea of necessity are pure 
abstractions, if we refrain from calling the former a non- 
entity: the word exists, we attach some meaning to it, 
which few would be willingly compelled to elucidate and 
explain. But it is beyond therreach of the human mind to 
assert, predicate and understand necessity, as existing in any 
form. The utmost approach that we can make to any just 
and intelligent use of the phrase, and, indeed, the nearest 
approach that we do make, if we scrutinize human usage 
closely, is to employ it with reference to those cases where 
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no exception is known, or can be imagined ; but, if reduced 
to its true significance, it can never denote more that 
conformity to general and uncontradicted experience. Gen- 
eralization and the inference of necessity flow from the 
peculiar constitution of the human mind. 


“Natura enim,” says Lord Bacon, “ animi humani etiam in ingeniis 
gravissimis est, ut a sensu singulorum statim progrediatur et saliat, 
et omnia auguretur fore taliat, quale illud est quod presentem sensum 
incutit.”” 

And even more strongly says the remarkable Giambaltista 
Vico:* 

“En effet c’est une propriété innée de l’Ame humaine d’aimer l’u- 
niformité ; lorsqu’elle est encore incapable de trouver par |’abstrac- 
tion des expressions générales, elle y supplée par |’imagination.” 

If, then, it be the tendency of man to infer so readily the 
generality of a truth from the agreement of a few parti- 
cular instances, we must acknowledge that, by the same pro- 
cess, and from the same constitution of the mind, the gene- 
rality of a truth is taken to be equivalent to its universality, 
and consequent necessity. In this way we extend the infer- 
ences drawn from experience, and call that infinite which 
would be better named indefinite, that necessary, which 
should be called regular, that universal, which is without any 
known or imaginable exception. 

If we persuade ourselves that anything further is signified 
by these objectionable terms, and attempt to reason upon 
absolute infinite necessity and universality, we attribute as 
qualities notions which we are altogether unable to appre- 
ciate or comprehend as such. And if we afterwards ven- 
ture to use them as the basis of our arguments, our inferences 
will be as uncertain and unsound as our premises are unsta- 
ble. Under these circumstances, we think the philosophy of 
Locke more in consonance with the weakness and narrow- 
ness of the human intellect, than the bold and unscrupulous 
dogmatism of Professor Whewell, and with the former we 
say, “ We shalj do no injury to our knowledge when we 
modestly think with ourselves that we are so far from being 
able to comprehend the whole nature of the universe, and 
all the things contained in it, that we are not capable of a 
philosophical knowledge of the bodies that are about us, 

* Vico. Phil. de Hist. Liv. [V.c. 2. § 2. Traduction de Michelet. 
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and make a part of us: concerning their secondary quali- 
ties we can have no universal certainty.”* 

To us it does seem not the least of Professor Whewell’s 
metaphysical inconsistencies, to argue in favor of necessary 
and universal truths after having penned the following very 
correct passage : 


“Is the doctrine of universal gravitation necessarily true? It was 
doubted by Clairaut (so far as it refers to the moon), when the progres- 
sion of the apogee in fact appeared to be twice as great as the theory 
admitted. It has been doubted even more recently, with respect to the 
planets, their mutual perturbations appearing to indicate a deviation 
from the law. It is doubted still, by some persons, with respect to the 
double stars. But suppose all these doubts to be banished, and the law 
to be universal, is it then proved to be necessary? Manifestly not: 
the very existence of these’ doubts proves that it isnot so. For the 
doubts were dissipated by reference to observation and calculation, not 
by reasoning on the nature of the law. And since the extent of this 
truth is thus to be determined by reference to observed facts, it is clear 
that no mere accumulation of them could make its universality certain 
or ite necessity apparent.”” Phil. Ind. Sci. vol. i. p. 62. 


Here is a most conclusive refutation, in his own words, of 
Professor Whewell’s doctrines of universality and ne- 
cessity. We could add but little to this illustration: it con- 
tains in itself an objection which we consider insurmount- 
able. We know not by what logical process he derives the 
existence of necessary and universal truths, from the im- 
possibility of proving their existence from the nature of the 
truths themselves, or of inferring it from the phenomena 
which alone are presented to us. To our mind it proves 
incontrovertibly the utter impropriety of using such ideas 
as elements of reasoning, and after Mr. Whewell’s words, 
as cited above, it is truly surprising to find him, in the 
opening of his next chapter, sliding into his dogmatism 
again and asserting, 

“That the necessity and unfversality of the truths which form a 


part of our knowledge, are derived from the fundamental ideas which 
those truths involve.” Phil. Ind. Sci. vol. i p. 63. 


We have now done with this doctrine of necessity, and 
as we have shown that we cannot and ought not to pre- 
* Locke. Essay on Hum. Underst. B. IV. c. 3. § 29. 
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dicate it of anything, of course idealism can derive no sup- 
port from its being incompatible with the theory of expe- 
rience. We next take up the Fundamental Ideas, and 
proceed to discuss the question of cause and effect, on 
which the Professor lays so much stress; as not to be ac- 
counted for according to the philosophy of sensation, and 
we may also add some remarks on final causes,—a pet 
subject with Mr. Whewell. 


“The idea of cause” says our author, very positively, “ is not de- 
rived from experience: for in judging of occurences which we con- 
template, we consider them as being universally and necessarily causes 
and effects, which a finite experience could not authorize us to do. 
The axiom that every event must have a cause, is true independently 
of experience, and beyond the limits of experience.” Phil. Ind. Sci. 
Aph. xlvi. on ideas. 


From this we strike, as wholly without significance to us 
after the remarks just made on the subject of necessity and 
universality, the words “ universally and necessarily,” and 
shall make our own observations upon cause and effect 
without much further reference to Mr. Whewell, but we 


will first show the fallacy of the latter r pees of the aphorism, 


that an axiom can be true beyond the limits of experience, 
and todo this we will take the example which our author 
elsewhere gives : three and two added together make five ; 
we cannot, by any freak of thought, imagine three and two 
to make seven. 

As the first knowledge of numbers that we attain to is of 
unity, and that which is more than unity,—plurality, and as 
the latter is indefinite in its nature, the origin of all our 
arithmetical science is our acquaintance with the unit. 
Now if the unit be repeated and the first and second be 
both taken together, we call the sum two: and two is 
nothing more thana name, a symbol significant of this. To 
comprehend what is meant by two we must know what one 
is. And in like manner with three. In the same way, too, 
we give the name of five to a unit repeated a certain num- 
ber of times. Thus our knowledge of all these numbers is 
derived from our knowledge of unity, and two, three, and 
five, are names merely significant of the frequency of the 
repetitions of the unit. When, then, we say, that three and 
two added together make five, our conclusion is involved in 
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our comprehension of the terms two and three, for the two 
parts of the proposition, when resolved into their simplest 
elements, are not only equivalent, but identical. To make this 
reasoning a little plainer; supposing A to represnt two and 
B to represent three ; the axiom properly simplified means 
merely this, that A and B added together make A and B, 
thus conveying no information whatever, and, indeed, being 
wholly incomprehensible, except so far as we may know 
the properties of A and B: that is, the axiom is only intel- 
ligible from our acquaintance with the meaning of two and 
three ; and if this acquaintance be not obtained indepen- 
dently of experience, it must be allowed that the axiom has 
its foundation in experience, and, as such, cannot transcend 
its limits. 

Our intimate friend, Judge Fletcher, of Lower Canada, 
one of the most profoundly scientific men of the age, and 
long ago so acknowledged in Europe, was wont to say, that 
we owe to the fact of a man’s having ten fingers and ten toes, 
the whole of the decimal notation. This ingenious hypothe- 
sis, will seem highly probable to any one who will consider 
from what small and almost imperceptible fountains, our 
most important inventions have flowed ; but while attacking 
hypothesis and dogmatism ourselves, we will not rest our 
arguments on the former, or we might. further allege in 
proof of this theory, the case of the Brazillian savages, men- 
tioned in the travels of Léry, as quoted by Locke, “ The 
‘Tououpinambos had no names for numbers above five ; any 
number beyond that they made out by showing their fingers, 
and the fingers of others who were present.* But we say; 
in favor of the opinion that our knowledge of numbers did 
proceed from experience, that if it had any other origin, the 
conception of all numbers, whether submitted to our daily 
notice or not, must be equally easy. And we would there- 
fore ask those, who might venture to derive this knowledge 
from any other source but experience, to form a clear, dis- 
tinct and definite conception of a Nouillion, not connecting 
it with their notions of other numbers. We are told of 
people who could reckon very well to twenty, but who had 
no idea of a thousand,t and we think that all persons will 
be found in the same predicament in regard to a nouillion, 


* Locke, Ess. — Underst. B. II. c. 16, s. 6. 
Id. Ib. 
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and be able to form no better idea of it, than that it isa 
very large number, requiring fifty-five figures to represent 
it, according to the English notation. And if a nouillion be 
thus inconceivable in itself, and an idea of it only to be ap- 
proximated to by an indefinite repetition of numbers, of 
which we have a definite knowledge from experience, such 
as the unit, we may safely attribute all our knowledge of 
numbers to this source, and infer that it is by this we are 
rendered familiar with the properties of two and three. 
But we have shown, that the acquaintance with two and three 
involves our knowledge of five: hence the axiom two and 
three added together make five, neither passes the bounds of 
experience, nor is independent of it. 

As, however, it may be sought how we obtain from the 
senses or by experience a knowledge of unity, which, we 
have seen, lies at the root of all our mathematical know- 
ledge, we reply, that the notion of externality, which is the 
first lesson we learn from our senses, and which perhaps we 
learn even before birth, certainly immediately on our intro- 
duction into the world, teaches us unity as found in our own 
individual existence, plurality as perceptible in all things 
without. 

We might have disproved the independence of all expe- 
rience of this axiom, by adopting Professor Whewell’s own 
words. 


“Why is it that three and two are equal to four and one? Because, 
if we look at five things of the same kind, we see that it is so. The 
five are four and one ; they are also three andtwo. ‘The truth of our 
assertion is involved in our being able to conceive the number five at 
all. We perceive this truth by intuition, for we cannot see or imagine 
we see, five things, without perceiving also, that the assertion above 
stated is true.” Phil. Ind. Sci. L. p. 129. 


As intuition here denotes only the recognition of identity 
or sameness, and as the inference of identity rests in this in- 
stance upon ocular perception and the demonstration of the 
eye, there is nothing in Mr. Whewell’s argument to pre- 
vent us from asserting, that the truth of the axiom is inferred 
from the experience of the senses. 

Denying then, as we have disproved it, the postulate, that 
an axiom can be true independently of experience and be- 
yond its limits, we inquire whether there be any more 
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truth in Professor Whewell’s assertion in the aphorism cited 
above, that ‘the idea of cause is not derived from experi- 
ence. Cause and effect, are,as Hume, Brown and Stewart 
have already conclusively demonstrated, nothing more than 
the uniform antecedence and sequence of the same pheno- 
mena: to that which is prior in point of time we give the 
name of cause, to the other, the appellation of effect. From 
observation and experience we learn the constant and regu- 
lar conjunction of the two, for they are, as it were, the be- 
ginning and the end of the same operation; and because 
we feel ourselves irresistibly moved when any superior 
force assails us, so we infer from the change itself, which 
in other things we notice,some predominant influence, to 
which we suppose it to yield, and which we designate the 
cause. From the tendency of the human mind to infer 
necessity, which we have already touched upon, we gener- 
alize upon that which our experience has taught us, and at 
length forget the origin of our ideas, and weave a web of 
difficulties for ourselves. But, under every circumstance, 
the phenomena submitted to our senses are all we can 
know, and when we suppose a cause, it is pure inference from 
observed facts ; and even here we cannot pretend to dis- 
cern the quare, the quomodo, or the quale, but only the 
quando and the quid. And as to the doctrine, 


“ But that every event has some cause, experience cannot prove any 
more than it can disprove.”’ Phil. Ind. Sci. vol. I. pp. 159-160, 


it isa mere truism, for we hold that it is incapable of proof at 
all, as being a gratuitous inference from the general law of 
nature, that her operations are uniform and invaribly the same 
under the same circumstances.* When we say, as in the 
example employed by Locke,t} that if heat be applied to 
wax, it superinduces fluidity, and the wax melts, we only 
notice the uniform consequence, but we can point out 
neither the vis potentialis of the heat, nor the latens 
schematismus of the wax from the harmony existing be- 
tween both of which the result proceeds. Thus the link of 

* La nature des choses consiste en ce qu’elles naissent en cer- 
taines circonstances et de certaines maniéres. Que les circon- 


stances se représentent les mémes, les choses naissent les mémes et 
non différentes. Vico. Phil. de I’Hist. liv. I. c. ii. s.14. Trad. Michelet. 


+ Ess. Hum. Und. B. ii. c. 26.5. i. 
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connection is wanting, and cause and effect are only the 
phenomena of commencement and cessation. And as 
our knowledge of phenomena must be derived from ex- 
perience, so cause and effect,so far as they are intelligible, 
are made known to us by experience, also. 

We may judge of the importance which Professor 
Whewell attaches to his doctrine of final causes from the 
fact, that the eighth chapter of book xvii. of the His- 
tory, and the sixth chapter of book xi. of the Philosophy, 
are principally taken up with it, besides many scattered re- 
marks upon it elsewhere. We have neitNer time nor in- 
clination to enter into a minute examination of all this: a 
few words must suffice for the present occasion. Professor 
Whewell advocates, warmly, the propriety, nay even the 
necessity, of reasoning from final causes, but this species of 
ratiocination is, in reality, the same as if one should erect a 
lightning rod, and when the fluid struck it, swear that the 
lightning had been sent forth from the clouds against that 
point, or, as if you were suddenly to place your hand over 
a mark, at which a sportsman might be aiming, and when 
the ball passed through, were to declare that he had fired 
at you. No jury in a court of justice would believe this, 
even if the asseveration were strengthened with your 
corporal oath. If by hypothesis and assumption, the end 
supposed is presumed to be the right and true one, it is easy 
to direct our course toward it so as to reach it at last; but 
there will be some strange reasoning before arriving there. 
We remember that when we were at school, our favorite, 
frequently our only method of working a difficult example 
in long division, that scare-crow of all school-boys, was to 
write down our dividend very carefully, and our divisor 
with equal scrupulousness, then to copy accurately the quo- 
tient from the book, and afterwards to fill up, in implicit re- 
liance upon inspiration, the descending steps of the 
arithmetical process, with such figures as suggested them® 
selves to us. Many a time, and oft have we been soundly 
flagellated for these incipient and juvenile attempts to reason 
from final causes, 


Et nos ergo manuum ferulae subduximus. 


Our kind and good preceptor, Dr.——, knows how dili- 
gently he strove to eradicate these early efforts at metaphy- 
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sical final causes, others may judge how successfully, and 
yet the plan of our childhood was much more logical and 
effective than the real doctrine of final causes, for, in our 
case, we were certain, at least, of the accuracy of our re- 
sult, but in the other, it is a presumptuous and unauthorized 
imposition of the reveries and speculations of men, who 
have already forejudged the question, upon the acts and the 
operations of God. Nor is this mode of procedure pro- 
ductive of any good fruit. Causarum finalium inquisitio, 
says Lord Bacon, sterilis est, et tanquam virgo Deo con- 
secrata nihil parit.* We are almost tempted to amend _ this 
proposition, and to substitute, nihil sani parit, remember- 
ing how apt the doctrine of final causes is, to mislead the 
inquirer, and what numberless dogmatic theories it sup- 
ports, to the bane of all healthy reasoning. The only man- 
ner in which we can preserve freedom of opinion, fairness 
and honesty of argumentation, and soundness of judgment, 
is to follow the precept of St. Augustine, and “ not to say 
that we have found the truth, but to seek, as if unknown to 
either party,”—a precept in direct variance with which is 
the doctrine of final causes. We are bound, by every con- 
sideration, to disregard consequences in our reasoning ;—if 
the conclusion we arrive at seems strange and paradoxical, 
and contradicts either former experience, or previously 
formed opinions, it may counsel suspension of the judgment 
and a revisal of our argument; but once assured of the 
soundness of our premises and the accuracy of our logic, 
we are bound to believe, in the truth of our conclusion, and 
are not wantonly and wilfully to look in one particular di- 
rection, that we may exclude the view of all others. And, 
though the fact be positively denied by Whewell,{ we do 
hope that it is true, in the language of Cabanis,§ “ that the 


* De Augm. Sci. lib. iii. cap. 5. 


+t Nemo nostrum dicat jam se invenisse veritatem: sic eam queramus quasi 
ab utrisque nesciatur. Lib contra Epist. Manichai. 


t Phil. Ind. Sci. vol. ii. p. 93. 


§* Du moins est on fondé—a penser—que l’empire des causes finales, 
deja si reserré par les précédentes découvertes, se resserrera chaque 
jour davantage, a mésure que les propriétés de la atiére et l’enchaine- 
ment des phénoménes seront mieux connus.” Rapp. du Phys. et du 
Mor. t. ii. p. 42. 
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empire of final causes, already so limited by preceding dis- 
coveries, will be limited, more and more, every day, as the 
properties of matter and the connection of phenomena be- 
come known.” 

The utter fallacy of adopting as truths conclusions ar- 
rived at through the medium of final causes, may be proved 
at once to the dullest comprehension, with such clearness 
and distinctness, that “he who runs may read,” by consid- 
ering that, if the doctrine be really sound as a method of 
philosophical investigation, it must have been equally correct 
among all nations and people in all the ages of the earth. 
Now, admitting this, since admit it we must, the first diffi- 
culty that presents itself is the endless diversity of inferences 
which have been drawn from the same premises under the 
influence of this principle. The next is, that as the world 
has grown older, those inferences, which in the earlier times 
were received as truths, have been discarded, and others, 
obtained by the same incorrect mode of reasoning, have 
succeeded them. And as this has hitherto been the case, 
we have no right to assume that we must at length have 
drawn an infallible deduction, when we see so many before 
us, entertaining the same supposition, who have, neverthe- 
less, been deceived. We will further illustrate this by an 
example: it has always been maintained, that all the crea- 
tions of God have been dictated by a view to the greatest 
possible good, (this, whether true or not, is an assumption, 
with which, however, we will not quarrel, as its tendencies 
are salutary), and men using this greatest possible good as the 
final cause of all the works of creation, perhaps without 
being aware of ii in the ruder ages of the world, regarded 
the stars as made to give light to the darkness. This was, 
certainly, the greatest good derived from them, as far as 
they could perceive, and would, therefore, according to the 
doctrine of final causes, be a sound, satisfactory, and unal- 
terable conclusion. A later generation, observing how 
little light was in reality afforded to the earth by the stars, 
drew a different inference, and asserted that they were living 
animals with intelligent souls, which looked down upon the 
earth, noticed the events and changes therein pee | place, 
and, to a certain extent, prognosticated and directed them. 


Here is the foundation of judicial astrology, and if the 
doctrine of final causes be sound, all the edicts of the Roman 
29 VOL. 11.—No. 3. 
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Emperors against the mathematici were so many decrees 
against nature, and all the scepticism of these after ages is 
so much heresy and rebellious abnegation of the truth. We 
would do well, if these things be so, to return to Henry Cor. 
nelius Agrippa, Baptista Porter, and Paracelsus, and to take 
them as the real luminaries of all legitimate philosophy. 
But both the earlier and the later of these inferences, re- 
specting the stars, have equal claims to verity. We will not 
rashly venture to decide between the two, and award the 
palm of victory, especially as a cur has slipped in and car- 
ried off the boxe for which the two bull dogs were contend. 
ing but we wi! leave the point to be settled by Professor 
ewell and tae schoot of final causes. 

We have thus entered our solemn protest against this 
doctrine, which has impeded, will impede, and must, from 
its nature, impede the march of all real science, and which, 
instead of furnishing us with certain and trustworthy in- 
ductions, will give us, in their stead, only dogmatism and 
hypothesis, an ‘ will convert into philosophers, the ladies in 
the boudoir, and the children in the nursery: from such 
calamity we p ‘ay most fervently to be delivered. 

It was our desire and our intention to examine Mr. 
Whewell’s opinions on the subject of space, time, and mo- 
tion, in the same way as we have done the doctrines of 
universality, necessity and cause; but we have already so 
far exceeded the limits we had prescribed to ourselves, that 
we must desist from any further inquiry into these points 
for the present. In like manner, we must renounce our 
purpose of giving some account of the doctrines and philo- 
sophy of Cabanis and Broussais, which our author has left 
wholly unnoticed, and we must defer, to some future day, 
our meditated explanation of the origin of our knowledge, 
and the formation of our general notions, on the principles 
of these philosophers, taken in connection with David Hart- 
ley’s theory of association. For, of metaphysical specula- 
tion, our readers have already had satis superque for the 
present, and we owe them an apology for having kept them 
so long tossed upon these dark and turbid waters. Our best 
excuse, however, isin the character of Professor Whewell’s 
second work, which attempting to build up the metaphysics 
of science on transcendental idealism, required a deliberate 
refutation of its fundamental principles on the part of any 
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one, who would not tamely look on and see the camp of 
Aristotle, of Bacon, and of Locke, attacked, without one 
blow struck against the assailants. The points we have 
touched upon,are few and isolated, but they are those 
which form the basis of Mr. Whewell’s philosophy of the 
inductive sciences, and we trust, that our arguments may 
have some influence in opening the eyes of our readers to 
the hollowness of modern Platonism, which has added to 
the errors of its original, by substituting dogmatism in place 
of its over-scrupulous doubt. 

As we have found so much to censure in Professor Whew- 
ell’s metaphysical and psychological views, it would not 
be doing him justice to dismiss his Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences without bestowing on it such praise as it amply 
merits. The author is certainly not successful as a ena 
sician, but it is pardonable for one, who has displayed the pro- 
fundity of his learning and the versatility of his genius 
in so many other departments of science, to fail in this 
one; and wherever there is no room for, his transcend- 
ental metaphysics, his views are usually sound arid always 
worthy of respectful consideration. Nothing can be more 
lucid or more valuable than his remarks upon the scien- 
ces themselves, upon the means of improving them, and 
upon the causes of the difficulties and failures which have 
attended them. We perused and reperused, with both 
pleasure and profit, the two books treating of the con- 
struction of science, which contain the marrow of this 
work, and we do not remember to have ever read a 
more instructive or interesting sketch of the views of the 
great leaders of science, in the different ages of the world, 
than is given in the twelfth book. We cannot agree with 
him, indeed, in his hypercriticism upon Newton’s well 
known rules of philosophising, and, as is already known, 
we are diametrically opposed to him on the philosophy 
of the sensational school; but, of the greater part of the 
book, we entertain a very high opinion. And so favor- 
ably impressed are we with the general merits of the 
two works, that we recommend them to every votary of 
true science, as a valuable gift to the scientific world, 
and an indispensable addition to his library. 
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Arr. XI.—1. The Affairs of Rode Island. A Discourse 
delivered in the Meeting House of the First Baptist 
Church, Providence, May 24, 1842. By Francis Way- 
LAND. Second Edition. Providence: B. Cranston & Co, 
and H. H. Brown. 

2. Statement submitted by Messrs. Whipple, Francis and 
Potter to the President of the United States. 

3. Letter from the President of the United States to the 
Governor of Rhode Island. Washington, May 7, 1842. 

4. Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
Providence : Knowles, Vose & Co. 


Among the most extraordinary events that have trans- 
pired since the organization of the Federal Government, is 
the late revolutionary movement which has taken place 
in Rhode Island. The causes which led to it; the prin- 
ciples and questions of right involved in it; the conduct of 
the two leading parties in the State, and the course pursued 
by our national government on the occasion, will constitute 
an interesting chapter in the future history of the Union, 
and are matters,even now, deserving of serious consideration, 
We are sorry that our sources of information are not so 
complete and particular as could be wished, and that resid- 
ing at a distance from the scene of action, and obtaining 
our knowledge of what has occurred, chiefly through the 
newspapers, we are not qualified to speak as fully or accu- 
rately on most points, as those who were actors in the events 
themselves, or eye-witnesses of what really occurred. We 
have, however, taken pains to inform ourselves of the princi- 
pal circumstances connected with this late movement, and the 
works and documents placed at the head of this article, 
have afforded us considerable aid in arriving at correct con- 
clusions. 

The difficulties which have recently arisen in Rhode Island, 
and which have excited a painful interest throughout the whole 
Union, on account of the dissensions to which they have 
given rise in the bosom of that hitherto peaceful and orderly 
community, are attributable, it appears, chiefly to two 
causes,—the inequality of representation in the legislative 
body, and the exclusion of a portion of the citizens from the 
exercise or right of suffrage. 
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In order to understand the grounds of complaint, it may 
be necessary to glance at the features of the Constitution 
or Charter, by which the State of Rhode Island, without 
the slightest change in its provisions or arrangements, has 
been governed for the lapse of nearly two centuries. 

We would remark, in the first place, that, anterior to the 
Revolution, the American colonies were differently govern- 
ed, and that in respect to their interior polity, there were 
three different forms of government, viz: Provincial, Pro- 
prietary and Charter Governments. Under the first of 
these forms, New-Hampshire, New-York, New-Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, were governed; under 
the second, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Delaware; and, 
under the third, Massachusetts, Rhade-Island and Connecti- 
cut. The Charter continued to be the fundamental law of 
Massachusetts, until after the close of the Revolutionary 
War; in Connecticut, until the year 1818, and in Rhode- 
Island, till the present time. The present Constitution of 
Rhode-Island is the Charter granted by Charles II. in 1668, 
and “ the people of Rhode-Island,” says Dr. Wayland, “ whe- 
ther voters or not, have felt a natural pride in possessing 
the oldest form of social organization, existing in any part 
of this new world, from Labrador to Cape Horn.”* 

Nor has there been any cause to complain of this Charter on 
the ground of liberality. It confers upon the people, as did 
the Charter of Connecticut, the most extensive democrat- 
ical privileges, leaving the appointment of the Governor 
and Council and General Assembly, to the decision of the 
majority of the freemen of the colony. It is, in a word, 
the model of a free government, maintaining liberty of con- 
science in religious matters, and unqualified freedom of 
choice in the election of rulers. With al] its excellencies, 
however, it possessed one radical defect,—that of not pro- 
viding for a representation proportioned to the prospective 
increase of the population in the different cities and town- 
ships. The representation in the Legislature, consequently, 
has been unequal, and has furnished just ground for com- 
plaint; for it was unreasonable to insist, that after the lapse 
of two centuries, when the population had increased forty or 
fifty fold, and in some towns and cities far more than in 


* “It is the oldest Constitutional Charter,” says Mr. Bancroft, the historian, 
“now valid, in the world.” 
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others, the representation should remain precisely the same 
as when the Charter was first granted. The injustice of 
the thing was apparent. In order to rectify this inequality, a 
fundamental change in the government was necessary. It 
could not be effected by legislation in the ordinary way. 
The authority from which the Charter was derived,—the 
British Crown,—had long ceased to hold sway in the United 
States, and could not be invoked upon the occasion, to effect 
the necessary reform. It was emphatically a work for the 
people of Rhode-Island to do, assembled together in Con- 
vention, and acting in their sovereign capacity. Some,—the 
party does not seem to have been a large one, notwithstand- 
ing the manifest inequality in the representation,—were satis- 

fied with the Charter as it was. Life, liberty and property had 

been safe under its protection. Agriculture, commerce, and 

particularly manufactures, had flourished, and the country 

had grown wealthy, independent and prosperous. _ Besides 

a degree of romance,—pardonable enough in all men— 

tinctured the patriotism of this class of citizens; they 

venerated the old Charter on account of its very antiquity ; 

a halo of glory encircled it in their imaginations; they 

looked upon it as the great inheritance of freedom, which 

they and their fathers had enjoyed ; they wished to transmit 

it, unimpaired, “for better or for worse,” to their descen- 

dants; they were opposed to any innovations,—were desi- 

rous of no change. 

The majority of the people, although they were slow in 
making up their minds, thought differently ; they perceived 
defects in this venerated instrument, particularly in the 
matter of Representation, which ought, in their opinion, to 
be rectified. Some disliked it merely because it was of 
British origin. Others considered it inconsistent with the 
dignity of American citizens, and with the progress of 
opinion, to submit to a Constitution and form of government 
prescribed by a corrupt monarch, in an age when the doc- 
trines of freedom and civilization had made comparatively 
but little progress. Who or what was Charles II. to them, 
that they should submit to the dictation of a dead monarch, 
whose character and principles were odious in the sight of 
the whole world? They would have nothing to do with a 
Constitution, that sprang from so polluted a source. Others 
again pointed to the examples of Massachusetts and the 
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other States, who had abolished their old Constitutions and 
framed new ones, better suited to the needs of the people and 
the circumstances of the age, and why, they insisted, should 
not Rhode Island do the same thing? These latter were popu- 
lar objections floating through the community, and might 
easily have been answered or obviated, had there not really 
been something in the inequality of the representation of 
which to complain. The majority, as we have remarked, 
perceived and appreciated the extent of the evil. The 
large and prosperous towns in Rhode Island, with their 
scanty representation, could not. obtain a fair hearing in the 
legislature. ‘The most important interests of the State were 
likely to suffer, as they had already suffered, from this cause. 
There was ground, therefore, for a radical reform,—a 
change in the Constitution. In effecting this object, the 
well-disposed part of the citizens never, for a moment, con- 
templated revolution, violence or disobedience to the laws 
in the smallest particular. They thought the existing policy 
illiberal; they sought right justice and liberty for all classes 
of citizens, and the means of maintaining, by equal repre- 
sentation, the different leading interests of the whole State ; 
but they meant to act fairly ; they would have shrunk, with 
shame and detestation, from any conduct inconsistent with 
the duty of a good citizen; and in accomplishing the object 
they had in view, they intended to proceed as the other 
States, who had changed their fundamental law, had done 
before them,—in a perfectly legal and orderly manner. 
Every wrong, in their opinion, had its remedy; but the 
remedy, in this instance, was not revolution, anarchy or 
civil war. An enlightened and christian people had other 
means of accomplishing a fair and legitimate object. 

The Right of Suffrage, from the exercise of which a large 
portion of the citizens of Rhode-Island were unjustly ex- 
cluded, was another cause of difficulty ; indeed it was the 
chief occasion of the great uneasiness; it enlisted the pas- 
sions of the rabble, of the lowest class in the community, of 
men without means or influence, and who, in proportion to 
their ignorance or their poverty, are always clamorous for 
rights in a free country, and disorderly and vindictive, ex- 
actly in proportion as they think themselves deprived of 
them. It brought over to the side of this class, as guides 
and leaders, demagogues, disappointed politicians, men of 
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broken fortunes, who are always sure to employ such men, 
whenever opportunity offers, as tools to work out their own 
purposes, and who drive them on before them, not like men 
endowed with reason and conscience, who, in their senses, 
will not be so driven, but like sheep to the slaughter-pen, 
where they leave them to the mercy of the butcher or the 
hangman, fortunate if, by their ingenuity, they can them- 
selves escape out of the difficulty. Such men,—the leaders 
and the led,—are always ready for revolt, rebellion, revo- 
lution in the State ; if they talk of principles, it is not be- 
cause they care for the right, but because principles are 
swords and daggers, which can be employed against men of 
principle and men-of no principle, for purposes of warfare 
and as instruments of victory. They counterfeit truth for 
a while, as a tale of true oppression is necessary to excite 
the passions and rouse the sympathies of large numbers; 
but as soon as the storm and whirlwind are raised by 
this beautiful wand of the enchanter, they leave truth in 
the ditch, and pursue their reckless purposes, regardless 
of principle or justice, and employ all means, good or 
bad, right or wrong, and indifferent as to either, and at 
all risks and hazards, if so be they can accomplish the ob- 
jects aimed at. Life, death, wrong, rectitude, government, 
misrule, receive equal homage at their hands,—or rather, 
no homage at all, in the violent struggle they make to 
overthrow the existing order of things. There is no more 
popular theme of declamation for a blustering demagogue, 
than the denial of any real or supposed right to the peo- 
ple, on the part of a free government. It is the material 
out of which revolutions are formed,— the capital, rich 
and tempting, with which the poor, the idle, the disso- 
lute, the desperate, are readily hired for the work of de- 
struction. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, when these men were 
told, that in the United States of America, all men were 
equal, the illiterate and the learned, the rich and the poor, 
the employer and the employed ; that American liberty had 
merged all distinctions; that there was no such thing as 
rank, or merit, or wealth, or fame, which any individual 
might claim, which did not belong equally to the hum- 
blest, the meanest, the most worthless citizen; it is not 
wonderful, we say, when such doctrines were promul- 
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gated, and at the same time it was insisted, that for the 
space of nearly two centuries a large portion of the citi- 
zens Of Rhode Island had been unjustly, nay, iniquitously, 
deprived of the greatest right of American freemen, 
—the right of suffrage,—the right to say how, and by 
whom they would be governed,—that many of this class 
should come forward,—foreigners, ground down by oppres- 
sion in their native land, who, having just been made citi- 
zens, longed to strut and swagger in American plumage, 
and have a taste of sovereignty and kingship; laborers, 
who had no other stake in the community than in the wages 
of their daily toil, and in the contracts that secured them; 
paupers, supported by the public bounty ; and the various 
hangers on of the community, who do nothing but live 
on the labors of others,—that such characters should cry out 
oppression, tyranny, intolerable hardship, and clamor 
stoutly for a change in the government; and when the 
standard of free suffrage was raised by ambitious parti- 
sans, and they were told that they should shortly be 
righted, that they should flock to it from all quarters, 
in crowds, and, with voices however discordant, should 
swell the peans of liberty ! 

On the other hand, it is evident, that not only were the 
indiscriminate rabble urged onward by their leaders and 
their own passions, to insist on an extension of the elec- 
tive franchise, but also the better class of citizens, in large 
numbers, were satisfied, that such a change in the State 
policy, within proper limitations, was a measure of expediency 
and of right,—clearly demanded by the democratic insti- 
tutions of the country, and the liberal spirit of the age. 

There certainly existed no good reason why freeholders 
should enjoy an exclusive privilege, and that merchants, 
mechanics, artisans of all classes, manufacturers, teachers of 
youth, and gentlemen of the learned professions, who consti- 
tute, we are told, the majority of the citizens of the State, 
should be deprived of the right of suffrage, simply because 
they chanced to own no land, but derived their income from 
other sources. ‘They were taxed for the support of the 
government as well as the farmer or the planter, and taxa- 
tion and representation ought surely to go together. 

This has always been the American doctrine,—the doc- 
wine for which our ancestors fought, and there is noth- 
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ing but the plainest justice in it. The contrary doctrine 
is a reproach to any government calling itself free. Ad- 
mit it, and we might as well return back to the vassalage of 
our colonial condition and swear allegiance to the British 
Crown. We have gained nothing, in such case, by renouncing 
monarchy, and setting up an independent government. The 
rights bequeathed to us by our fathers, and of which we boast 
as Americans and freemen, are worthless, if at home, in our 
own country, upon the soil where we were born and bred, 
and have grown up to maturity, we are not permitted to 
exercise them, simply because the capital we may have ac- 
quired by our economy and industry, we choose to in- 
vest in ships or merchandize, rather than in real estate. 
It is a strange and arbitrary opinion, which we must first 
abandon our character, not only as republicans, but even as 
men of common fairness and honesty, before we can make 
up our minds to maintain. 

The question here arises, whether a fair extension of the 
privilege of suffrage might not have been peaceably and 
legally accomplished, without a repeal of the Charter,— 
without any change or modification in the existing Consti- 
tution? ‘I'he answer is, undoubtedly, it might have been. 
The Charter covered the whole ground of any reform that 
might have been desirable in this respect. It prescribed no 
property qualification for voters,—none whatever. The 
members composing the General Assembly were, by the 
express terms of that instrument, “ to be thereunto elected 
or deputed by the major part of the freemen of the te- 
spective towns or places for which they shall be so elected 
or deputed,”—-a provision, it would seem, as liberal and 

pular as could well be. But another question here sug- 

ests itself,_—_Who were to constitute the freemen of Rhode 

land? What qualifications constituted a freeman under 
this Charter? The reply is, The Charter does not define 
who a freeman shall be, but leaves it to the General As- 
sembly to choose such persons as they should think fit, “ to 
be free of the said company and body politic, and them 
into the same to admit,”’—a power which the General As: 
sembly continued to exercise, until, by law, they authorized 
the several towns to admit freemen. In 1724, an act was 
passed, prescribing a property qualification. No person, 
hereafter, was to be admitted a freeman, and, consequently 
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a voter, unless he possessed a freehold estate of the value of 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars, or was the eldest son 
of such a freeholder. The attachment of the, people of 
Rhode Island to this feature in their law, has been signally 
manifested, the law having been twice reénacted there since 
the Declaration of Independence, once in 1798, and again 
in 1822 ; and the system, we are told, has worked admir- 
ably well, no State having been more distinguished for the 
purity of its elective franchise, than the State of Rhode 
Island. 

If the simple object of the citizens of Rhode Island, or of 
the parties existing in it, was, therefore, either to equalize 
the representation, or to extend the elective franchise, 
there seems to have been no necessity to resort to illegal or 
violent measures, to accomplish their wishes. Both of the 
two great parties into which the State was divided, the Char- 
ter, or Freeholders’ party, and the Suffrage party, proposed 
achange of the Constitution and the call of a Convention 
for the purpose of framing a new one. Both were in favor 
of an extension of the elective franchise, if not in the same, 
yet nearly in the same degree, the difference in their views 
not being material or irreconcileable. Both wished also to 
equalize the representation of the towns, and place it on a 
more liberal basis. ‘The only great and substantial differ- 
ence between the two, seems to have been, that the Charter 
party, in effecting the contemplated changes, was determined 
to proceed in an orderly manner, according to law, and that 
the Suffrage party was disposed to act in an irregular, tu- 
multuary manner, and against the law. 

The first steps taken by the citizens of Rhode Island, 
before their passions were enlisted in the matter, and before 
the lines between the two parties became as distinctly 
marked as they were duventhi, were perfectly unobjection- 
able. “ Petitions on the subject were frequently presented, 
but,” says Dr. Wayland, “they never seemed to arise from 
any strong feeling, nor to assume a form that called for im- 
mediate action.” Associations were also formed, whose 
simple object, “at first, was to procure a change in the 
constituency by legal means and without the idea of vio- 
lence ;” but here, as this distinguished writer justly re- 
marks, the danger commenced. Associations formed for 
innocent and perfectly commendable purposes, if they 
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strongly engage the sympathies of the people in behalf 
of any favorite measure, are too often converted, by dema- 
gogues, into engines of mischief, dangerous to liberty. 
Morality, religion, the public good, may be the ostensible ob- 
jects which float upon the surface, but the strong and deep 
under current of these associations consists often of personal, 
party, political aims, which are not the less dangerous be- 
cause they are concealed from observation. The present is, 
emphatically, the age of associations, particularly in our 
own country. Nothing of moment can now be accom- 
plished, unless the masses move in the matter. Nothing is 
moral or praiseworthy, that is not transacted in a crowd, 
and crowned by general acclamation. Every thing is to be 
seen, and heard, and scrutinized, and noted down by multi- 
tudes. The most retiring virtues lose their grace and 
sanctity, and become vulgar things, by being proclaimed 
upon the house tops to every curious passer by; and per- 
sonal independence and individual responsibility, which 
give birth to everything that is noble and honorable in the 
character of man, are wholly lost and merged in the action 
of large bodies, whose heart is nowhere, except in paper 
constitutions, and which are responsible for nothing, that 
they either propose or accomplish. Every interest in the 
community is, more or less, identified with the aims of some 
powerful combination, and whether the end shall be good or 
evil, God only knows,—for men, with the best motives, are 
but imperfect beings, and those who promise most fairly at 
the outset, may prove treacherous when the hour of trial 
comes, and temptations and rewards invite to mischief. In 
the present instance, it is very certain, that the voluntary 
associations in Rhode Island, formed at first for the innocent 
and commendable purpose of effecting a change in the con- 
stituency, did, as soon as passion and party spirit had 
blinded the sense of right in the minds of the people, end in 
efforts to overturn the existing government by illegal, 
violent and revolutionary measures. 

In tracing the progress of this difficulty to its final con- 
summation, it may be proper to allude to the principal pre- 
liminary and ulterior measures adopted by both parties. 
Nor do we think we can do this in a more succinct and 
luminous manner, than by placing before our readers the 
substance of “the statement submitted by Messrs. Whipple, 
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Francis and Potter to the President of the United States, 
which now is before us. From this statement it appears : 


“ That at the January session of the Legislature in 1840, a petition, 
signed by five or six hundred male inhabitants, praying for such an ex- 
tension of suffrage as the Legislature might, in their wisdom, deem 
expedient to propose, was presented. 

“That, influenced by that petition, as well as by other considerations, 
the Legislature, at that session, requested the qualified voters, or free- 
men, as they are called with us, to choose delegates at their regular 
town meetings. to be holden in August, 1841, for a Convention, to be 
holden in November, 1841 to frame a written constitution. 

“That the result of the last meeting of this legal Convention in Feb. 
1842, was the constitution accompanying this statement, marked —, 
which, in case of its adoption by the people, would have been the su- 
preme law of the State. 

“ Most of the above facts are contained in a printed report of a numer- 
ous committee of the Legislature, at their session in March, 1842, 
which report was adopted by the Legislature. 

“That, in May 1841, after said legal convention had been provided 
for by the Legislature, and before the time appointed for the choice of 
delegates by the qualified voters (August 1841), a mass meeting was 
held by the friends of an extension of suffrage at Newport, at which 
meeting a committee was appointed, called the State Committee, who 
were authorized by said mass meeting to take measures for calling a 
convention to frame a constitution. 

“That this committee, thus authorized, issued a request for a meet- 
ing of the male citizens in the several towns, to appoint delegates to 
the proposed convention. 

“That meetings, of unqualified voters principally, (as we believe,) 
were accordingly holden in the several towns, unauthorized by law, 
and contrary to the invariable custom and usage of the State, from 1663 
down to that period. That the aggregate votes appointing the dele- 
gates to that convention was, according to their own estimate, about 
7,200; whereas the whole number of male citizens, over twenty-one 
years of age, after making a deduction for foreigners, paupers, &c., was, 
also, according to their own estimate, over 22,000. 

“That this convention, thus constituted, convened in Providence in 
October, 1841, and the constitution called ‘the people’s constitution,’ 
was the result of their deliberations. 

“That, at subsequent meetings of portions of the people, in Decem- 
ber, 1841, by the authority of this convention alone, (elected, as its 
delegates had been, by about one-third of the voters, according to their 
standard of qualification,) all males over twenty-one years of age, were 
admitted to vote for the adoption of the people’s constitution. That 
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these meetings were not under presiding officers whose legal duty or 
legal right it was to interpose any check or restraint as to age, resi- 
dence, property, or color. 

“ By the fourteenth article of their constitution it was provided, that 
‘ This constitution shall be submitted to the people, for their adoption or 
rejection, on Monday, the 27th December next, and on the two suc- 
ceeding days.’ * * * ‘And every person entitled to a vote, as afore. 
said, who, from sickness or other causes, may be unable to attend and 
vote in the town or ward meetings assembled for voting upon said con- 
stitution, on the days aforesaid, is requested to write his name ona 
ticket, and to obtain a signature upon the back of the same of a person 
who has given in his vote as a witness thereto. And the moderator or 
clerk of any town or ward meeting, convened for the purpose aforesaid, 
shall receive such vote on either of the three days next succeeding the 
three days before named, for voting for said constitution.’ 

“During the first three days, about nine thousand votes were re- 
ceived from the hands of the voters in the open town meetings. By 
the privilege granted to every and all the friends of the constitution, 
of bringing into their meetings the names of voters during the three 
following days, five thousand votes more were obtained, making an 
aggregate of about fourteen thousand votes. 

“This constitution, thus originated and thus formed, was subse- 
quently declared by this convention to be the supreme law of the land. 
By its provisions, a government is to be organized under it, by the 
choice of a Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Senators and Represen- 
tatives, on the Monday preceding the third Wednesday in April, 1842. 

“ By the provisions of the ‘ landholders constitution,’ as the legal con- 
stitution is called, every white male native citizen, possessing the free- 
hoid qualification, and over twenty-one years of age, may vote, upon a 
residence of one year; and without any freehold, may vote, upon a 
residence of two years, except in the case of votes for town taxes, in 
which case the voter must possess the freehold qualification, or be 
taxed for other property of the value of $150. 

“ By the ‘ peoole’s constitution,’ ‘every white male citizen of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one years, who has resided in this 
State for one year, and in the town where he votes for six months,’ 
shall be permitted to vote, with the same exception as to voting for 
town taxes as is contained in the other constitution. 

“The provision, therefore, in relation to the great subject in dispute, 
the elective franchise, is substantially the same in the two consti- 
tutions. 

“On the 21st, 22d, and 23d March last, the legal constitution, by an 
act of the Legislature, was submitted to all persons who, by its provi- 
sions, would be entitled to vote under it, after its adoption, for their 
ratification. It was rejected by a majority of 676, the number of votes 
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polled being over 16,000. It is believed that many freeholders voted 
against it, because they were attached to the old form of government, 
and were against any new constitution whatever. Both parties used 
uncommon exertions to bring all their voters tothe polls; and the re- 
sult of the vote was, under the scrutiny of opposing interests, in legal 
town meetings, that the friends of the people’s constitution brought to 
the polls probably not over 7,000 to 7,500 votes. The whole vote 
against the legal constitution was about 8,600. If we allow 1,000 as the 
number of freeholders who voted against the legal constitution, because 
they are opposed to any constitution, it would leave the number of the 
friends of the people’s constitution 7,600, or one third of the voters of 
the State under the new qualification proposed by either constitution. 

“It seems incredible that there can be 14,000 friends of the people’s 
constitution in the State, animated as they are by a most extraordinary 
and enthusiastic feeling, and yet, upon this trial, in the usual open and 
fair way of voting, they should have obtained but about 7,600 votes. 

“The unanimity of the subsequent action of the Legislature, compre- 
hending, as it did, both the great political parties,—the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving a vote of sixty in favor of maintaining the existing 
Government of the State, and only six on the other side, with a unani- 
mous vote in the Senate,—-the unanimous and decided opinion of the 
Supreme Court, declaring this extraordinary movement to be illegal in 
all its stages, a majority of that court being of the democratic party, 
with other facts of a similar character, have freed this question of a 
mere party character, and enabled us to present it as a great constitu- 
tional question. 

“Without presuming to discuss the elementary fundamental prin- 
ciples of government, we deem it our duty to remind you of the fact, 
that the existing Government of Rhode Island is the Government that 
adopted the Constitution of the United States, became a member of 
this Confederacy, and has ever since been represented in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. It is at this moment the existing Gov- 
ernment of Rhode Island, both de facto and de jure, and is the only Gov- 
ernment in that State entitled to the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“ It is that Government which now calls upon the General Govern- 
ment for its interference ; and even if the legal effect of there being an 
ascertained majority of unqualified voters against the existing Govern- 
ment was, as is contended for by the opposing party, yet, upon their own 
principle, ought not that majority, in point of fact, to be clearly ascertained, 
not by assertion, but by proof, in order to justify the Genera! Govern- 
ment in withdrawing its legal and moral influence to prevent domestic 
violence ? 

“ That a domestic war of the most ferocious character will speedily 
ensue, unless prevented by a prompt expression of opinion here, cannot 
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be doubted. In relation to this, we refer to the numerous resolutions 
passed at meetings of the friends of the people’s constitution, and more 
especially to the Cumberland resolutions, herewith presented, and the 
affidavits marked —, and to repeated expressions of a similar reliance 
upon the judgment of the Chief Magistate of the nation.” 


Upon reading this statement, several inquiries naturally 
suggest themselves to the mind, such as the following, Was 
the Convention which formed what is called the People’s 
Constitution, a regular and legally constituted body? Did it 
derive its powers to act from the proper source and in the 
proper way! Was it competent and authorized to assume 
the high functions it undertook to perform? Does the vote 
which was given for the People’s Constitution clearly and 
unequivocally prove, that a majority of the citizens of Rhode 
Island, approved of the course, and sanctioned the measures 
of the suffrage party? Ifso, are we prepared to admit, in 
this country, the doctrine, that a majority of the citizens of 
a State may, at any moment, and whether acting legally or 
otherwise, overturn its existing Constitution, and its acts 
be regarded legal and proper, simply because it is a ma- 
jority? And furthermore, had the difficulties existing in 
this State risen to such a pitch, at the time of the application 
for relief, as to render the armed interference of the Federal 
Government proper and necessary ? 

We have little hesitation in expressing our decided opin- 
ion that the whole proceedings of the Suffrage Party, from 
beginning to end, were improper, irregular, illegal, and, 
while the ends they aimed at,—an extension of the suffrage 
principle and equal representation,—were desirable, that the 
measures they adopted to secure these legitimate purposes, 
were distinctly revolutionary,—such as the Democracy of 
the United States must decidedly reprobate as inconsistent 
with all their acknowledged principles of proceeding in such 
cases, and destructive of all peace, order and liberty, in any 
and every well-regulated government. In the first place, 
their call for a Convention, to frame a new Constitution, 
was both unnecessary in itself and illegal in the mode of 
the call. It was unnecessary, because a similar call had al- 
ready been made by the Legislature of Rhode Island, and 
the objects to be accomplished by such a Convention were 
likely to be achieved in a peaceable and quiet manner ; 
and, again their mode of proceeding was illegal, because the 
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call for the Convention should have proceeded from the 
Legislature, representing the sovereignty of the State, and 
not from a mass meeting, which represented nothing but 
the tumultuous views and exasperated feelings of a party. 
Their first and most important act being, therefore, dis- 
tinctly illegal, vitiated all their subsequent acts, and stamped 
their entire movement with the character of a revolutionary 
proceeding. It is equally apparent, that a majority of the 
citizens of Rhode Island did not approve of the violent 
measures of the suffrage party, although a portion of them, 
large enough to secure a majority, were unreflectingly 
betrayed into acting along with them for a while, simply 
with a view to indicate their wish that the elective franchise 
should be more liberally extended to all classes of citizens. 
That they did not sympathize with their irregular move- 
ments, and that they soon perceived they had been guilty 
of error in céoperating with them at all, is evident from the 
fact of their withdrawing themselves after the vote had 
been taken, and leaving the party, greatly thinned in its 
ranks, to act for itself and upon its own responsibility. 

In regard to the question, whether the majority of the 
citizens of a State may, at any time and in any mode, sub- 
vert its Constitution and establish a new one, and its act be 
regarded as proper and legal, simply because the voice of 
the majority has spoken, we are equally prepared to reply, 
Itcannot. The majority must act under the law and ac- 
cording to the law, or its acts are not lawful. Could the 
majority of the people of a State, meeting together at any 
time and place,—no matter where or how,—enact any, the 
most insignificant law which shall be binding upon a whole 
people? Would the most democratic government within 
the possibility of imagination to conceive, be willing to en- 
force a law so enacted? No, this is not democracy, nor 
government of any kind, nor the law of the land, nor the 
custom of our ancestors, nor the theory of American liberty. 
And if the majority of the people meeting together in so tu- 
multuous a manner could not enact the slightest law, it cer- 
tainly could not subvert an existing Constitution, and create 
a new one,—the highest, the fundamental law. The ideais 
preposterous. Besides, if the majority may, at any moment, 
alter or abrogate, at their pleasure, the laws of the land, what 
becomes of the rights of the minority? and who is to know 
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when his life, his person, his property, his liberty, are safe 
from aggression ! 

We are aware that the great democratic party of the South, 
as well as of the North, has felt astrong sympathy for the suf. 
frage party in Rhode ‘Island in its efforts to obtain justice. 
They know and have felt that a large portion of the citizens 
of that State have been deprived of “their dearest and most 
sacred rights. ‘They have earnestly desired to see them en- 
joying the privileges of men and freemen, whose lot has 
been cast in an age of light and a land of liberty. Perhaps 
their feelings strongly excited in behalf of men struggling for 
franchises that ought never to have been denied to them, 
may have led them express opinions in respect to the legality 
of their proceedings, in attempting te right themselves, 
which, upon more mature reflection and serious second 
thought, their judgments would not approve. ‘The people 
are to be respected, and so is order. ‘The majority are to 
rule, but only according to law. We should be sorry to see 
the standard of democracy lowered by any alliance with 
misrule, and identified with principles which the lovers of 
peace and the champions of well-regulated liberty could not 
approve. We are for the vor populi, but at the same time 
for the vor legis, and an occasion has now arisen in the 
progress of events, when the Democracy of the South, at 
least, ought promptly to declare, that they are, as they al- 
ways have been, the friends and supporters of order, that, 
while they recognize the power of the people and all the 
legitimate rights of the citizen and the freeman, they are yet 
distinctly opposed to tne levelling doctrines of the age, 
whether the process be for levelling the people up or level- 
ling them down;—that while they detest illiberality and 
scom oppression, ‘they stil are disposed to conquer and main- 
tain right, and assert their own liberty, and the liberty of 
others, by lawful means and sound arguments. 

The only great question in respect to Rhode Island, seems 
to us to be, Was there a lawfully organized government ex- 
isting in that State, at the moment that the majority of the peo- 
ple sought to repeal the old Constitution and to set up a new 
and a better one? On this point, there can be but one answer. 
Some, we are aware, contend, that there was no Constitution 
existing in Rhode Island at the time, because there was no 
instrument so called; but it is certain, that their Charter was 
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a Constitution,—that it was the supreme law of the State,— 
that it had always been so recognized by the people of the 

Colony before the Revolution, and by the people of the State 
and of the United States, after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and that the tact of the people living under a 
Charter Government, which they had adopted of their own 
free choice, did not prevent Rhode Island from entering into 
the family ¢ ompact of States, with all the attributes of sover- 
eignty, and claiming the same rights and privileges as any 
other sovereign State, though it might and did so happen, 
that its fundamental law was a Charter, and not a Constitu- 
tion eo nomine. All the laws which Rhode Island had enact- 
ed for nearly two centuries, were enacted under that Char- 
ter,and the Supreme Court of the United States had recog- 
nized these laws, as well as those of Connecticut passed 
under similar circumstances and authority, to be the law of 
the land, binding upon the citizens of those States. There was, 
then, a regularly constituted government existing in the State 
of Rhode Island at the time their late troubles broke out, 
lawful in every re ‘pe ct, though not as just and liberal as it 
ought to have been, and if the people of the State wished 
either to amend or change their Constitution, they could 
legally accomplish their design, only by acting by and 
through that government, in the first instance. ‘Taking the 
redress of their grievances into their own hands, superced- 
ing the law, and acting against the government, and in de- 
fiance of it, their acts would become illegal and revolution- 
ary, and insurrection and rebellion against the constituted 
authority following, a proper occasion would arise, and, in 
fact, did arise, for the constitutional interference of the Federal 
arm, to quell the insurrection, and prevent the occurrence of 
civil war. This is the constitutional doctrine, and what- 
ever may be insisted on by madcaps and demagogues, is the 
true democratic theory of the government. We hope never 
to see itabandoned. The moment it is, we shal! no longer 
have a country of which to be proud, or rights and liberty 
to be vindicated. We may be swept down the stream of 
time, and may call ourselves, and be called by others, a free 
people, but our liberty will be destitute of glory, as all liberty 
is, and ever must be, that does not rest on the basis of laws 
that are peaceful, stable and permanent,—laws that are 
sacredly observed and impartially administered. 
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While, then, we fully justify the motives which have led 
our fellow-citizens of Rhode Island, deprived by partial and 
unjust legislation, of the most sacred rights of freemen, to 
seek redress for their wrongs and injuries, we cannot approve 
of the means they have taken to obtain it. Their conduct 
has been, almost from the beginning of the movement, disor- 
derly, turbulent, revolutionary, disgraceful. It has been 
marked, too, by imbecility. We have heard a great deal of 
rant, bluster and noisy profession, but have witnessed a 
very indifferent performance. All eyes have been turned 
toward Rhode Island with interest, curiosity, wonder and ex- 
pectation. From the Penobscot to the Mississippi, the great 
heart of the Republic has throbbed with unusual alarms, and 
even England has asked, with a curl upon her lip, “Is Rhode 
Island about to solve for the Union the problem of self 
government ?” When a bad aim is prosecuted with a proud 
and fearless step, and achieved by a bold and gallant bearing, 
there is something in the very audacity of the action that 
strikes the imagination and elicits applause: and when a 
praiseworthy object is secured by violent and unjustifiable 
means, the success of the manceuvre leads us often to over- 
look the imperfection of the plan, by which the result with 
which we sympathize has been attained. But in the conduct 
of the Suffrage Party of Rhode Island, predicated upon the 
most lofty pretensions, and sustained by loud threats and 
death-dealing clamor, there has been nothing noble or bril- 
liant achieved to redeem their illegal proceedings, from po- 
sitive contempt. 


Montes parturiunt: nascitur ridiculus mus. 

Their wrongs justified strong, persevering, united actiou, 
but prudence and propriety were not to be forgotten in 
the struggle for right; war and revolution were never, 
for a moment, to be thought of, much less resorted to, or 
when resorted to, impotently waged and feebly maintained. 
Democracy, in whose sacred and venerable name they acted, 
has received a deep wound through their folly and temerity, 
but it, certainly, is not accountable for the shallow counsels 
or the indifferent and unworthy actions of all its votaries. 

On the other hand, the proceedings of the Freeholders’ or 
Charter Party have been marked by a signal want of gener- 
osity, throughout the whole transaction. Their conduct has 
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been nearly, or quite, as censurable, it seems to us, as that 
of the Suilrage Party. Perhaps the friend of liberty and of 
man would pronounce it even more unjustifiablé. We may 
commend them for one thing. They have sustained the 
government, they have adhered to the Jaw; but what 
government, and what law? ‘The land-holders were the 
voters ; they wielded the whole power of the State, and, if 
they had been so disposed, they might have done justice to 
all claimants at any moment. Was there any thing in king 
Charles’s Charter to prevent them from so doing? We 
repeat, again, what we have before asserted,—nothing what- 
ever. ‘The provisions of the Charter were as liberal as they 
need have been. They were essentially democratic. Every 
freeman, by that Charter, was permitted to vote for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, which, as we all know, is the 
great American privilege. ‘The power to be liberal as well 
as just was distinctly given ;—“ it was so nominated in the 
bond.” Ifthe people of Rhode Island had made bad laws, 
and excluded the largest portion of their fellow citizens 
from the enjoyment of their rights, such laws ought to have 
been altered or superceded by better ones. Why was not 
this done long ago? Has the legislature of a State any 
power to pronounce a man free becauSe he owns land, any 
more than because he owns bank stock? Does the fact of 
owning one kind of property mote than another, or of ob- 
taining a living by agriculture rather than by merchandize, 
or the practice of the mechanic arts or of the learned pro- 
fessions, entitle a man to his freedom? We might as well 
insist that aman who drives beeves to market, is not a moral 
agent, because he does not cultivate the soil, as maintain 
that, because he does the latter, he is certainly a freeman 
and entitled to vote at the polls. What greater connection 
is there between land and liberty than between learning and 
liberty? Is he who follows the plough from morning to 
night, likely to be more of a statesman or better qualified to 
make good laws for his country, than the scholar who makes 
his living by his pen and his brains? Are not each equally 
free and each equa!ly bound to service for life? Whence then 
spring the legitimate claims to freedom, greater or less, from 
the avocations or professions which different men pursue in 
life? It is a wholly arbitrary distinction that has no sort of 
foundation in right. Is aman who is worth a hundred 
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thousand dollars in personal property not a freeman, com- 
petent to enjoy all the privileges of any other citizen, be- 
cause, like St. Paul, he chooses to live in his own hired house, 
and has never invested a cent of his capital in real estate } 
Shall he be prevented from voting and siiting upon juries, 
because he pays taxes on goods and merchandize, and pays 
none upon lands? Is this the doctrine of liberty and 
equality in a free country, and ah enlightened age? It is 
strange that so long a period should have elapsed in Rhode 
Isl: ind, before these antiquated, tyrannical and nonsensical 
doctrines as to freedom and suifrage were abandoned, and 
that the elective franchise was not, a half-century since, 
liberally extended to all classes of citizens. It is strange 
that the plainest principles of justice and equity in this 
matter should not have been earlier discovered and re- 
duced to practice, by the descendants of those who fought 
bravely among the bravest in the batt'es of liberty and in- 
dependence. There has been a monstrous, palpable and 
continued denial of right to the citizens of that State by its 
legislature, which should have, long ago, been acknow- 
ledged and rectified. 

We do not insist that the Suffrage men were entitled to 
claim all that they called for. ‘They wanted and clamoured 
loudly, among other things, for a division of property. They 
wished to seize hold of»the money of the rich, and to be- 
come, themselves, freeholders in earnest, and upon a liberal 
scale. The revolution which they contemplated in the 
government, was not only to invest them with political 
rights, but to convert them into men of capital and sub- 
stance. They moved towards these tempting objects witha 
firm purpose, which no persuasion could turn aside, and 
assumed a threatening tone towards their political adver- 
saries : 

“ Argument,” says Dr. Wayland, “was lost sight of, and the at- 
tempt was made to overawe the citizens by intimidation. The worst 
passions of the human heart were aroused by the most inflammatory 
addresses and resolutions. The friends of liberty and law were de- 
nounced as tyrants, oppressors, aristocrats; who were grinding the 
faces of the poor, and deserving of all that a sanguinary mob could 
inflict, and it was plainly intimated that the cause of liberty required the 
infliction. Many of our best citizens were spoken of as marked men; 
and, in the public papers, their places of residence werede signated in 
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such a manner, as left no question as to what was intended, in case of 
an outbreak. ‘The notion of a division of property was becoming 
somewhat familiar; and several cases have been mentioned to me, 
in which the ignorant and vicious declared that this division of property 
was to be effected as soon as the new government came into power, and 
that henceforward they would have no occasion for labor!” P. 18. 


But although not entitled to agrarian privileges, they 
were so certainly to the rights of freemen. They might 
claim justice, equity, and fair dealing at the hands of the 
government. ‘There might, it is true, have been an un- 
willingness, on the part of the latter, to gratify the feelings 
of men who were assuming the attitude of rebels, yet it 
would have been well, even in such a case, to have remem- 
bered that these very individuals had long been treated with 
gross injustice, and that a fair consideration of what was 
due to them, ought to have induced the government, under 
almost any circumstances, when the wrong was palpably 
brought home to its own door, to sacrifice dignity to duty, 
and repair the mischief as speedily as might be. 

We believe that the President of the United States,— 
when the matter was brought up fof his consideration,— 
with a view to the ‘interposition of the Federal authority, 
in order to quell the disturbance, was anxious, before force 
should be employed, that measures of conciliation and com- 
promise should be first resorted to. If the people were 
wrong, they were only so by wrongfully maintaining a just 
cause. ‘The end they aimed at was justifiable, consistent 
with the principles of American liberty, but the means they 
employed to obtain this end could not be approved of by 
peaceable and orderly men who respected the laws of their 
country. 


“I have,” says President Tyler, “with difficulty brought myself to be- 
lieve, that violence would be resorted to, or any exigency arise, which 
the unaided power of the State could not meet; especially as I have 
from the first felt persuaded, that your Excellency, as well as others 
associated with yourself in the administration of the government, would 
exhibit a temper of conciliation as well as of energy and decision. To 
the insurgents themselves, it ought to be obvious, when the excitement 
of the moment shall have passed away, that changes achieved by regu- 
lar, and, if necessary, repeated appeals to the constituted authorities, in 
a country so much under the influence of public opinion, and by recourse 
to argument and remonstrance, are more likely to ensure lasting bles- 
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sings than those accomplished by violence and bloodshed on one day, 
and liable to overthrow by similar agents on another. I freely confess, 
that I would experienée great reluctance in employing the mili itary 
power of this Government against any portion of the people ; but, how. 
ever painful the duty, I have to assure your Exceliency, that if resist. 
ance is made to the execution of the laws of Rhode-Island, by such 
force as the civil posse shail be unable tc overcome, it will be the duty 
of this Government to enfore the constitutional guarantee—a guarantee 
given and adopted mutually by all the original States, of which number 
Rhode-Island was one, and which, in the same way, has been given and 
adopted by each of the States since admitted into the Union. And if 
an exigency of lawless violence sha!l actually arise, the Executive 
Government of the United States, on the application of your Excellen. 
ey, under the authority of the Resolutions of the Legislature already 
submitted, will stand ready to succor the authorities of the State in 
their efforts to maintain a due respect for the laws. I sincerely hope, 
however, that no such exigency may occur, and that every citizen of 
Rhode Island, will manifest his love of peace and good order, by sub- 
mitting to the laws, and seeking a redress of grievances by other 
means than intestine commotions.” 


Measures of conciliation, then, agreeably to this sagacious 
recommodation of the President, should have been imme- 
diately employed, and the difficulties which subsequently 
occurred would then never have taken place, and the 
country would have been quieted, and relieved from ap- 
prehension. What would have been easier,—what more 
just, than for the Legislature immediately to have repealed 
the obnoxious law of suffrage, which had so long been a 
disgrace to its statute book, to have acknowledged all 
citizens to be freemen, who had rights, as such to be main- 
tained and protected, and to have placed them on precisely 
the same footing at the polls with the holders of real 
estate? This would have been a measure of prudence, of 
policy, and of strict justice, and the whole American people 
would have concurred in it as such. The entire people of 
the State, and not a minority of the citizens, might then 
have proceeded, upon fair and equal principles, to send 
their delegates to a Convention, to revise, amend, or entirely 
abrogate the provisions of the old Charter, and form a new 
Constitution, suited to their wants and their circumstances. 
We cannot but think, if the Freeholders’ Party had been 
sincerely anxious to do justice, to prevent civil strife and its 
consequences, that the path of right and peace was open 
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before them, and we fear that nothing prevented them from 
taking it but their own obstinacy. 

In reviewing the whole course of events in Rhode Island, 
although we cannot justify the conduct of the Suffrage Par- 
ty, we yet acknowledge that there are matters which may be 
strongly urged in the way of palliation and apology. De- 
barred, by the law, from any participation in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, they were goaded by what they regarded 
as a neglect of their just rights, if not a contempt for. them, 
and felt that they had nothing to hope from the magnanim- 
ity of the oligarchy, by whom their disfranchisement had 
been perpetrated. Hence their attempt to obtain, by a resort 
to first principles, by agitation, stratagem, and a coup-de- 
main, what they considered as unattainable by regular and 
legal means. And here it is obvious that they literally “ cal- 
culated without their host,” ior had there been the clear 
majority of voting and fighting men in favor of the proposed 
change, of which Dorr and his adherents boasted so much, 
it does not appear altogether certain, that they might not 
have superceded the ancient regime, and put in operation 
their new one. It was rather imbecile on the part ot Gover- 
nor King, on the occasion, to call in and commission a citi- 
zen from another and a distant State, to exercise the chief 
military command, because, forsooth, he had once been a 
subordinate in the regular army, and this too, while, it is 
said, some of the blood of Nathaniel Greene continues to 
flow in the veins of its own citizens. The Governor would 
have made a better exhibition of his own functions, as “Cap- 
tain General and Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations,” if he 
had left the usual organization of the State militia un- 
disturbed, and promptly assuming the chief command in 
person, he might have added something to that halo of lus- 
tre that scintillated so brightly in his State during the Re- 
volution. The largest estimate put upon Dorr’s Invinci- 
bles never exceeded from six to seven hundred persons,-— 
men and boys included, and of these, probably less than a 
amoiety were indifferently armed. A single regiment of 
volunteers, selected from the citizen soldiery of Providence, 
directed by an energetic man, as Governor or Colonel, 
would have been fully adequate “to take care that the laws 
should be faithfully executed, and that the State should re- 
32 VOL. I1.—No. 3. 
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ceive no detriment :” instead of which, several thousand of 
the militia were concentrated, from all parts of the State, 
upon Providence, and martial law was proclaimed over the 
whole State, with all the wonder-stricken panic of an ir- 
resistible invasion, evincing, probably, a greater degree of 
consternation than was felt by the Muscovites at the ap- 
proach of the “ Iron Destiny.” 

We perceive, with gratification, that the Legislature of 
Rhode Island has recently called another Convention to 
frame a new Constitution, and, at the same time, greatly ex- 
tended the elective franchise, so that most of the malecon- 
tents, who constitute the Suffrage Party, will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for delegates to carry out their views in that 
body. 
The right of Free Suffrage, for which this party has 
strenuously contended, has divided public opinion very 
much in this country. ‘The question is one that is still 
mooted in the newspapers, in the debating societies and in 
private circles, and there is doubtless much that is plausible 
and sensible to be said on both sides of it. It is good mat- 
ter for argument. On one side, it is insisted, that no man 
ought to enjoy the privilege of voting, who has no stake, as 
it is called, in the community,—no important interest to be 
sustained by government,—no property, real or personal, to 
be protected. ‘Those who maintain this view of the subject, 
belonging, usually, to the more wealthy, influential and 
aristocratical classes, would confine the privilege in question 
to their peers, or to men, at least, possessing some means or 
worldly substance. It is replied, by the advocates of Popular 
Suffrage, that every man, whatever his rank or position, has 
rights to protect, which give him a permanent interest in so- 
ciety and government. If he have not property, yet life and 
liberty are sacred things, and he may demand from his 
fellow man that they should be so regarded. Still there are 
but few who enter into society, that are wholly destitute of 
property,—who have no means of subsistence. They may 
have a small share of lands or goods or money, compared 
with their more fortunate and prosperous neighbours, but the 
little which they have, is as important to their happiness 
and comfort, as the riches of the opulent are to theirs. 
They have a perfect right, then, to say to the rich, We have, 
both, entered into the social compact for similar purposes, 
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and have bound ourselves to defend each other against all 
aggression ; and each and all of us, in our own several 
spheres, contribute something to the common benefit. If 
we all derive protection from the fact of associating together, 
and by presenting an undivided front of stout hearts to the 
enemy,—be he an internal, or an external foe,—we have all 
equally a right to say, that this union, so necessary to the 
happiness of the whole, must and shall be preserved, and 
that, as we all have a deep and living interest in the cha- 
racter of the laws, which are enacted for the purpose of 
preserving it, we should all have an equal voice in the 
the framing of them. If the poor be dependent on the rich 
for employment, and the means of living, the rich are also 
dependent upon the skill and industry of the poorer classes, 
for their comforts, their luxuries, and for almost everything 
that contributes to the pomp and splendor of their condition. 
It is folly in the rich man to say to the poor man, or to the 
man in moderate circumstances, “I have no need of thee.” 
Of what value is his wealth, his pomp, his distinction, his 
affectation of superiority, his exemption from physical toil, 
his elegant leisure, his sumptuous entertainments, his splen- 
did equipage, his numerous friends and retainers, if the 
men of bone, sinew and muscle, refuse to work for him ; 
if the baker, the butcher, the shoemaker, the carpen- 
ter, the coachmaker, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
withhold the supply of necessaries or luxuries which are 
indispensable to his comfort or to the gratification of his 
ambitious tastes and wishes? It is obvious that the differ- 
ent classes of society are mutually dependent, and almost 
equally necessary to each other. If the poor cannot sub- 
sist without the rich, neither can the rich prosper without 
the labor, the friendship and even the protection of the poor. 
Is the country invaded? The poor man shoulders his mus- 
ket, and protects the altar and fireside of the rich, as well as 
his own humble dwelling ? Is the character of the rich at- 
tacked? Is his life in danger? Is his property, which he 
values so much, about to be unjustly wrested from him ? 
The poor man enters the jury box ; he listens to the law and 
the evidence ; he stands between the rich and his assailant 
or oppressor, and he does justice. Are representatives sent 
to the legislature to enact laws? ‘The poor, in proportion 
to their property, as well as the rich, are taxed to support 
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them while there. Why is this thing done? Why is the poor 
man called upon, nay forced, to give a portion of his hard 
earnings for this purpose, if the money so exacted and paid 
be not regarded as a compensation which he makes to the re- 
presentative for occupying for the time being, his place and 
performing his own work. Will it be said that it is not his 
own work? ‘The reply is, then he ought not, on principles 
of the plainest justice, to be called on to pay another for doing 
it. It is robbery and downright oppression to enforce such a 
demand. 

We do not, then, see the justice of drawing lines of dis- 
tinction among the citizens of a free commonwealth, in 
respect to political privileges, especially the right of suffrage. 
We do not see where they can justly be drawn. All the 
classes into which society is divided,—the farmer, the plant- 
er, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
scholar, the day-laborer, are equally necessary to the com- 
munity. Society and government cannot get along without 
them. They all have duties to perform, by neglecting which, 
the body politic suffers. The only question to be asked ofa 
claimant for the elective franchise, seems to us properly to 
be, Is the individual an American citizen,—a citizen of the 
State in which he lives,—incurring the responsibilities and 
fulfilling the duties of a citizen? If he be, then he has a 
right to vote, and it is injustice and oppression to deny him 
the privilege. The State which does it, ought to be stricken 
out of the calendar of free States ;—it knows not what free- 
dom is; it is a pure despotism, trampling popular rights in 
the dust, and exercising unmitigated tyranny, though it may 
claim republican titles, and point to stripes and stars and 
eagles, as the emblems of ifs country’s glory. It is some- 
thing,—-nay much, to be an American citizen. Citizenship, 
in the United States, is a badge of distinction and of sover- 
eignty. It is a title of nobility and of kingship. If it im- 
pose upon the citizen important duties—and it does so— 
it, at the same time, confers upon him valuable rights and 
privileges, and among these, are the right of suffrage,—the 
right of governing himself;—the right, not of a mendicant, 
who has nothing, of taking something for nothing, but the 
right of a freeman, whom God has endowed with moral, 
mental and physical powers for the highest purposes,—the 
right of giving to the community in virtue, in industry, in 
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the strength of his right arm and his unflinching courage, 
a protection fully equal to that which he receives from the 
community, in strong and impartial laws, wisely framed and 
equally administered. It is this, which enables him to hold 
up his head, as a man and a freeman, and to stand unabashed 
in the presence of princes, kings and emperors. It is this, 
which binds his heart to his country, with the ardor of a 
lover to the early object of his affections, and causes him to 
be proud of her liberty, her achievements, and her triumphs. 
The great name of his country,—the idea of his citizenship 
in such a land, is a motive that strengthens his arm, and 
nerves his courage, and enables him to hurl back, with over- 
powering force, the invader, who would pollute, with un- 
hallowed steps, the sacred soil of his country! We repeat it, 
American citizenship is a thing to be coveted. The boast 
of this citizenship is a prouder one than that of the old 
Roman, in the days of Cicero. But if this citizenship confer 
on the individual no noble rights, and particularly the right 
of self-government, it is utterly worthless. He becomes an 
outcast in the land of his nativity, or of his adoption. His 
American liberty is a name, instead of a glorious and glitter- 
ing prize, worthy of the rivalry of kings; and he might as 
well cover his face in shame, and sink to the condition of a 
Russian serf, or a British ryott, as claim to be an American 
citizen, and think to exult in the appellation. 

Again, it is urged, that those who compose the middling 
and lower classes in this country, are often restless and tur- 
bulent men, without judgment, of excitable and violent 
passions, easily seduced from their duty by crafty dema- 
gogues, and disposed to prefer claims and demand privileges 
to which they are not entitled, and which are inconsistent 
with the public good. If they be not gratified in their ex- 
travagant and unreasonable expectations, that they become 
boisterous and troublesome,—violate law and order, and 
disturb the public peace. Such men, it is insisted, should 
not be permitted to assume consequence in society, and be 
invested with power that may, at any moment, be converted 
into an engine of disturbance. They should not be suf- 
fered to enjoy the highest privileges, nor be permitted to 
take rank along with orderly, well-disposed and obedient 
citizens. They are dangerous members of the community, 
—should be placed in traces,—be bitted and curbed and 
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driven with a strong hand and a good lash, in order to pre- 
vent the mischief which will be sure to ensue, if they are 
left more at liberty. But this argument, if it be worth any 
thing at all, is an argument against human nature, and the 
corruptions and imperfections that necessarily appertain 
to it, and not an argument againt social institutions and the 
liberty of the citizen. If men were perfect, governments 
would be useless, but we must take men as they are, the 
good and the bad together, and while we make laws to re- 
strain and punish the latter, we are not to be niggardly and 
ungenerous in the distribution of political privileges to any. 
They are to be extended to all classes equally and without 
invidious distinctions. Admitting, even, that the poor and 
ignorant are apt to be passionate, turbulent and headstrong, 
and that they often lack judgment, are they, do we imagine, 
to be rendered quiet and peaceful citizens, and clearheaded 
statesmen, by pursuing the course that is now recom- 
mended? Shall we gain our object, by placing a badge 
upon them, and denying to them the rights of citizens! 
No! such a proceeding, would be, of all others, the most 
impolitic and dangerous under any form of government, 
more especially under a free one. Give the poor man a 
position ; extend to him a privilege of which he may be 
proud, and if he be a bad man,—a demagogue,—a mere 
bullying pretender, you have, by that politic act, thrown 
a sop to Cerberus, which will keep him quiet, and the com- 
munity, also, that is liable to be disturbed by his clamour. 
But, deny him his rights, pronounce him an outcast, and 
the disgrace you have, in doing so, put upon him, will sting 
him to the quick. You will have made him an enemy, and 
will have raised up a host of enemies, in the class to which 
he belongs, whom you will not be able to pacify by any 
concessions. 

Whatever may be said of the lowest class of our free 
population in this country,—and they are certainly not de- 
serving of any very high encomium,—yet it is a mistake to 
suppose, that the middling class of our citizens,—the industri- 
ous, working men, are discontented in the stations they occu- 
py, turbulent in their deportment, or clamorons for political 
changes. On the contrary, they compose, in this country, 
as they do in every country, the best portion of the popula- 
tion. They may not have the polish and refinement of the 
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higher circles, but they are usually intelligent and well in- 
formed men, have a clear sense of their rights and duties, 
and are prompt to defend the one, and practise the other. 
They will not be driven into measures, nor found to sup- 
port, as candidates for office, individuals whom they do not 
approve, but they are always ready to listen to reason; 
their minds are open to conviction, and they are competent 
to appreciate merit, and ready to acknowledge it, wherever 
they find it, and to promote those to office who possess it. 
Such we believe to be the character of most of those, who 
have recently insisted on an extension of the right of suf- 
frage to their fellow-citizens in Rhode Island. They may 
have been,—they certainly have been,—betrayed into serious 
errors in the prosecution of a just cause, but they have in- 
tended to do right, and notwithstanding temporary delays, 
we hope and trust, nay we are even sure, that they will 
finally attain the object of their earnest wishes. They 
must, in the mean time, be patient and prudent. The 
change they propose, is a radical one. It is to invest their 
fellow-citizens, when brought about, with important rights. 
It is to penetrate to the very basis of the social system, and 
to sweep away, with a strong and steady hand, the mass of 
rubbish, which centuries have accumulated around the ves- 
tibule of the temple of Liberty. Serious work is to be done. 
A name, standing, citizenship, almost a country,—in fact, 
all that renders a country dear and venerable in the eyes of 
justly thinking men, the right of controlling one’s self, and, 
at the same time, of holding out a helping hand to others, 
—all these are at issue. But those engaged in the work of 
reform, must proceed cautiously in securing these tempting 
prizes. They must keep strictly within the limits pre- 
scribed by the laws. The honor of the democracy of the 
land, in whose name they act,—the cause of truth, justice, 
and order,—which must never be forgotten in the effort to re- 
form abuses,—require them to keep cool, to temper their 
wronged and excited feelings with a due infusion of dis- 
cretion, to look steadily at the results of every movement, 
and in clearing away the entrance for the free ingress of 
the citizens within the veil, not madly, like Sampson of old, 
to seize hold of the pillars that sustain the sacred edifice, 
and thus draw down swift destruction on their own heads, 
_ on those of the votaries of freedom associated with 
them. 
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In conclusion, we would remark, that although the late 
alarming disturbances in Rhode Island, have afforded mat- 
ter of serious reflection to the patriot, awakening, at one 
and the same moment, the strongest sympathies of freemen, 
and furnishing an occasion for the severest rebuke, it is yet 
peculiarly gratifying to be able to turn our eyes, from what- 
ever is annoying and revolting in these late movements, to 
her previous career and history, with the certainty that such 
a survey will cheer and animate us, and excite in our breasts 
feelings of commingled pride and pleasure, as American 
citizens. 

The Historical Collections of Rhode Island, which now 
lie before us, and which indicate great industry and research 
in the preparation, and furnish to the curious inquirer, and 
to the patriot, a judicious selection of important documents 
in relation to her colonial career, have been perused by us 
with the deepest interest. The history of Rhode Island, as 
here unfolded, is, from the very commencement, worthy of 
study. Its memorable founder, Roger Williams, “ was the 
first person,” it is said, “in modern Christendom, to main- 
tain the doctrine of religious liberty and unlimited tolera- 
tion,”—a fact which is conclusively proved by the date of 
the tracts which he wrote and published on that subject in 
London, advocating principles which have subsequently 
been maintained by Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Locke and 
Furneau. This is high praise—an amaranthine wreath 
around the brow of Rhode Island, which the Genius, that 
presides over her destinies, need not blush to wear, or, doing 
so, which will shed additional charms over her countenance, 
derived from the very modesty that tinges it with a deeper 
hue of beauty. We think, however, she will not be inclined 
to deny an “impeachment,” which places her great bene- 
factor so high in the temple of immortal fame, and crowns 
his memory with such undying honor. 

But Roger Williams did not stand alone, in his ardent at- 
tachment to, and noble defence of, the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. He had twelve associates,* like his 
great Master before him, firm and devoted men, who 
adopted his principles, and imitated his high and fearless 
bearing, amidst dangers and trials of no ordinary magni- 
tude. These were the first settlers of Rhode Island. 

* Vid. Historical Collections of Rhode Island, vol. iv. p. 206 App. 
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They had left England, their father-land, at a period when 
England was less tolerant to Dissenters than she now Js, in 
order to enjoy, in our Western land of freedom, liberty of 
conscience,—* freedom to worship God.” The same cause 
induced them to sever their connection with the colony of 
Massachusetts, their first asylum, where they suffered perse- 
cution on account of their faith. When they had estab- 
lished themselves in Rhode Island, they extended to all, the 
same toleration and religious immunities which they had 
‘vamgecrrs expected and vainly demanded for themselves, 

ut which they yet regarded as rightfully belonging to 
all men. Rhode Island thus became “the refuge of the 
persecuted, and the home of the oppressed,” from all the 
other Colonies. Its inhabitants looked upon their fellow- 
christians, every where, as created in the same divine 
image,—as members of the same great brotherhood. They 
prescribed no Test. They insisted on no Act of Confor- 
mity. They were, in the best sense of the word, liberal 
men, who knew how to respect the rights of others, as well 
as firmly to maintain their own. Their first attempts to 
form a civil government, were characterized by the same 
noble spirit of freedom and independence, which marked 
their whole conduct in religious matters. Though still sub- 
jects of the British Crown, yet under the unlimited power 
granted by their first Charter,* to choose, among different 
forms of government, the one most agreeable to their cir- 
cumstances and sense of justice, they preferred a De- 
mocracyt as, before all others, the one best calculated to 
secure and protect their civil and religious rights, and al- 
though they had not as clear a view of the whole ground 
which democracy covers, as our modern political writers, 
who are able to bring experience to fortify the correctness 
of their theories, they yet, at that early period, adopted and 
acted upon that safe maxim of popular governments, that, in 
all proceedings, under the law, it is right and proper that 
the majority should rule. 


*Vid. Hist. Coll. R. Isl. Vol. 4, p. 224. app. 


t Vid. ib. p. 229 ib. “It is agreed by this present assembly, thus incorporate, 
and by this present act declared, that the form of government, established in Provi- 
dence Plantations, is DEMOCRATICAL, that is to say, a government held by the 
free and voluntary consent of all, or the major part of the free inhabitants.” The 
word demecratical is recorded in large capitals. 
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When our troubles broke out with Great Britain, Rhode 
Island, it is said, was the first to strike a blow for liberty,*— 
a fact in history, which, if well authenticated, will add 
another enviable chaplet to her wreath of fame. She 
“took the lead,” also, says Judge Johnson, in his Life of 
Greene, “of most, if not all of the States in declaring for 
Independence.t During the war of the Revolution, she 
furnished her full quota of troops to the American army. 
The name of her Greene is identified with the progress of 
our Southern victories, and that of her Perry, with the most 
brilliant exploits of the second war of our Independence. 
The deliberation with which she entered the Union, and 
set her seal to the family compact of the States, may ap- 
pear to some to savour of wilfulness and obstinacy ; but 
ker course, on that occasion, has afforded to the advocates 
of State sovereignty, strong testimony to the truth of their 
principles, and has frequently been resorted to by them, in the 
way of argument. Her numerous churches, athenaeums, and 


* The fire of the Revolution was first struck in the independent little state of 
Rhode Island, by an attack on the British sloop of war, Gaspee. This was the 
result of those principles of civil and religious liberty and free toleration, origin- 
ally planted there, under the patriarchal influence of that father in God, Roger 
Williams. It was this overt act which commenced the war of the Revolution,— 
which was followed, shortly after, by the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill in 
Massachusetts. 

The first decided act of hostility was the attack upon the Gaspee. It ought, 
however, to be mentioned, that another affair, somewhat similar in character, 
occurred in Rhode Island anterior to this, evincing the spirit of the people at that 
early period. It was the attack at Newport, on the 17th of June, 1769, on the 
armed revenue sloop Liberty, whose Captain had been guilty of acts of oppres- 
sion, and conduct intolerably offensive. She was attacked by a band of unknown 
people, who cut her cables, let her drive on shore on the point, where they cut 
away her mast, scuttled her, carried both her boats to the recently planted liberty 
tree, at the upper end of the town, and burnt them. The next was the affair of 
the Gaspee, which took place on the 9th of June, 1772. ‘ The first blood,’ says 
the Hon. William Hunter, ‘that was shed in the revolutionary contest, by that 
very act begun, stained her deck, and was drawn by aRhode Island hand. Yes! 
the blood of Lieutenant Duddington was the first blood drawn in the American 
cause.’—Dr. Whitridge’s Oration before the New-England Society of Charles- 
ton, S.C. Dec., 1835. pp. 18. 54. 


t Too impatient to wait for the action of Congress, in the month of May, 
[April, according to Judge Johnson,] 1776, she, by a solemn act of her General 
Assembly, dissolved all connection with Great Britain, withdrew her allegiance 
from the King, and renounced his government for ever, and in a Declaration of 
Independence, put downin a condensed, logical statement, their unanswerable rea- 
sonsfor so doing.’ Thus setting an example to the other colonies, and to the Con- 
tinental Congress—Dr. Whitridge’s Oration, Ibid. 
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her college, are among the proudest monuments of her civili- 
zation, and afford evidence of the living interest she has 
taken in the cause of religion and letters. 

It may seem invidious, where the contest for glory 
among the rival American Republics, has been characterized 
by an intense devotion to the principles of liberty, and been 
crowned by nearly equal rewards, to single out any one of 
them as deserving of marked approbation for the share it 
has taken in promoting the great interests of freedom and 
civilization ; but the records of impartial history will 
clearly justify us in asserting, that the State of Rhode 
Island, though small, comparatively speaking, in extent of 
territory and population, is yet, among the stars that glitter 
in the firmament of our Union, one of the first magnitude 
and of peculiar brilliancy. 

The recent conduct of that State does not detract ma- 
terially, or at all, from the justice of this verdict. In a dem- 
ocratic community, where every individual, even the hum- 
blest citizen, exults in his rights and feels his power, popular 
outbreaks of this nature, arising either from real or sup- 
posed oppression, may be expected, in the natural and al- 
most necessary course of events, occasionally to take place. 
Occasions will arise, when the elements of society will be 
roused from the lowest depths, and their concussion will be 
heard, in tones of terror, in the upper sky; but the storm 
that follows, will be no more indicative of ordinary 
weather, than the character of a people at peace, will par- 
take of the traits that distinguish it, when their passions are 
roused to madness. We cannot approve of these eccentric 
and violent movements, in which, law, order, justice and 
good faith are wholly overlooked and trampled upon in the 
effort to maintain them; and yet there are occasions, we 
admit, when circumstances of strong oppression justify the 
mass in rising——when they ought to do it; and even 
whether their course be just or otherwise, good, in the end, 
is certain to grow out of the temporary evil and misrule. 
Liberty is brightened and fortified by the encounter ; 
tyranny is checked, held back and crushed in its first at- 
tempts, and law and order are regarded more essential to 
the public good ; their hold on public esteem is strengthened, 
and they become more venerable in the eyes of all justly 
thinking men. A violent commotion among a peaceful 
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people, so long distinguished for the even, unbroken tenor 
of its way,—for its noiseless, but firm, attachment to right 
and liberty both civil and religious, excites, doubtless, more 
surprise from the very fact of the long and deep repose 
which preceded the outbreaking of the elements of discord, 
as a clap of thunder, or the explosion of an earthquake, 
excites greater awe and produces more serious alarm, owing 
to the deep stillness and unruffled calm of Nature which 
precede their occurrence. 

The storm, however, has now passed away ; the politi- 
cal elements are hushed; reason and good sense, and a 
sense of justice to all classes, too long denied, have resumed 
their sway ; and we may now hope and confidently expect, 
that the future deliberations of the State, presided over by 
wisdom and guided by law, may conduce to her own honor, 
to the triumph of liberty, and to the peace, happiness and 
stability of the whole Union !* 


* As the women are seldom wrong, in matters of patriotism and country, we 
may give an anecdote illustrative of their sentiments and feelings in relation to 
the Dorr invasion. It is related in the newspapers of Rhode Island, that a plain 
farmer, who had been warned to serve the State, after proceeding some miles 
towards the appointed rendezvous, got information that there were already as- 
sembled, in Providence, soldiers enough to annihilate the weight of Dorr and all 
hismen. The farmer, thereupon, made the best of his way back to his residence, 
—and here, at the very threshold, he was met by his wife, not with the welcome 
embraces of love and affection, but with the indignant repulse of a woman who 
felt herself on the brink of dishonor, and who exclaimed,— What are you doing 
here? What brought you home ?”’ He only replied, that his services were not 
needed. She continued, with a truly Roman spirit,—‘* You have no business 
here, and if you don’t go, I shall ; so lend me your clothes and gun, or be off at 
once, as I have determined that one of us shall serve the State, and put down re- 
bellion.”” The farmer waited no further persuasion, and joining the camp, served 
out the campaign. 
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Arr. XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — Life of the Cardinal de Cheverus, Archbishop of Bordeaux. By 
the Rev. J. Huen Doubourg, Ex-Professor of Theology. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ropert M. Wats. Philadelpnia, 
Hooker and Claxton. 


Mr. Walsh has done an essential service to the reading public, by 
this excellent translation of Professor Doubourg’s biography of one of 
the purest and best characters which any age or nation has produced. 
The feeling entertained throughout the United States towards the late 
Cardinal Cheverus, was one of unmingled love and veneration. We 
ourselves had the’ honor of a slight acquaintance with the distinguished 
prelate, while he was Bishop of Boston, and the few interviews we en- 
joyed with him, have left upon our minds impressions of the goodness of 
his heart, the amenity of his manners, and the dignity of his character, 
which time will never efface. In subsequent life, when, thrown into 
the society of all classes of men,—the evil as well as the good,—the 
thought of that excellent person, so distinguished for his talents, so 
illustrious for his christian graces, so courteous and winning in his 
deportment, so modest and unassuming on all occasions, claiming nothing 
from the world, but receiving the homage of all who knew him, shedding 
around him, while living, the lustre and beauty of a rare example, 
which, now that he is dead, diffuses over the soul the fragrance of its 
sanctity,—the thought of him, we repeat, comes over our memory, 
like a pleasant dream of the purity of the blessed, and we are almost 
ready to exclaim, that a single such individual, standing forth from the 
corrupt mass, like an oasis in the desert of life, is enough to redeem hu- 
man nature from the charge of grossness and folly, which we are, perhaps, 
but too apt to bring against all our fellow men. It happened to us, on 
one occasion, to have met the good Bishop, at the house of a relative, in 
the country. An eccentric Quaker, who had heard that he was to be 
there, caused himself also to be invited, in order that he might enjoy 
the pleasure of his conversation, and propound to him some questions 
touching his religion, about which he felt curious. “On what scripture 
grounds,” said the Quaker to him, “do you maintain, Sir, the doctrine 
of Purgatory!” “Our belief of the doctrine,” responded the Bishop, 
“ rests rather on its reasonableness, than upon scriptural authority. We 
believe, that there are many men too good to go to hell, when they die, 
and not sufficiently perfect to enter heaven. For this class,—and they 
constitute the majority of the human race,—we suppose a middle state 
or place, where they remain until, by the grace of God, they are purified 
by suffering, and prepared for the joys of heaven. But were I,” con- 
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tinued the good man, “keeper of the keys of the kingdom, I fear | 
should not have the courage to exclude from it any of my erring fellow 
mortals.”” “ Why do you offer prayers for the dead ?’’ said the Quaker 
“ Not so much for the sake of the dead,” he replied, “as for the benefit 
of the living. It excites a healthful, soothing influence upon the sur- 
viving relatives, keeping alive in their hearts, the memory and character 
of their departed friends, leading them to imitate their virtues and 
shun their faults, and fortifying those pure and sweet affections which 
are too apt to grow cold amidst the trials and engagements of life.” 

We were at his plain and modest residence in Boston, at the time 
when the French Minister called to convey to him the request of 
his king, that he should return to France and assume a clerical station 
in the capital. When, after an earnest interview of twenty minutes, 
conducted in the French language, the Minister had.taken his leave, 
he turned to his visitors and said, “the king of France has requested 
me to return home and take the charge of a bishopric in my native 
country; he offers me a palace to live in, faithful servants and a 
princely equipage, but,”’ continued the kind hearted and devoted pastor, 
“T have been twenty years in Boston; I have the affections of my 
flock ; it would break my heart to leave them; I am sinking rapidly 
into my last resting-place, and it matters little to an old man, whether 
he go to his grave on foot or in a coach!” Three months after this 
interview with the French Minister, he received a positive order from 
the monarch, to return home, with which he was obliged, contrary to 
his inclinations, to comply, and his interesting connection with his 
Boston congregation was thenceforth dissolved. We were at that 
time living in the neighborhood, pursuing our academic studies within 
the walls of venerable “old Harvard,” and we well remember the deep 
and universal feeling of regret, expressed, by all classes of men and all 
denominations of Christians, at the good old man’s departure from the 
midst of them. So quietly and unobtrusively had he pursued his sacred 
calling, interfering with the faith of none, but firmly sustaining his own, 
doing good to all as he had opportunity, and injuring none, either by 
word or deed, that he was regarded by all as a friend and benefactor ; 
bigotry stood abashed in his presence, and respect, esteem, and even 
love for the man, took the place of doubt and distrust toward the sectary. 
He was regarded, in a word, on account of his mildness, his urbanity, 
the fervor of his eloquence and the beneficence of his life, as another 
Fenelon, and probably bore a nearer resemblance, in the features of his 
mind and his character, to that illustrious model of christian excellence, 
than any man who has lived since his time. 

Another instance of his humble consideration of self now occurs to 
us. He was one day going over to Cambridge, on foot, to visit a poor 
parishioner, when he was overtaken by the learned Dr. W——, riding 
in his carriage, who courteously invited him to take a seat with him. 
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“No,” said the Bishop, “riding is a luxury ; and when the apostles 
were upon earth, they did not ride in carriages.” By this expression, 
we are sure he did not mean to arrogate to himself the character of an 
apostle,—though his eminent virtues would have entitled him to such 
consideration, as much as any uninspired man living,—but it was the 
spontaneous utterance of the spirit of self-sacrifice, which constituted 
one of the most beautiful traits of his character. 

Bishop Cheverus spent nearly thirty years of his valuable life in 
America. Indifferent to worldly pomp and honor, and anxious only to 
promote the cause of his divine Master, his labors were, for ten years, 
expended among the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes of Indians, 
at the East, upon the borders of Canada. He suffered many privations, 
and passed through many trials during his residence with the savages, 
but his piety was well rewarded by the success of his efforts among this 
persecuted people. They looked up to him as a father anda benefac- 
tor,and became converts to Christianity, not so much through his 
preaching as the influence of his heavenly example,—the best of all ar- 
guments. 

He finally accepted, with great diffidence, and even reluctance, his ap- 
pointment as Bishop of Boston, where he labored in his holy vocation, 
with indefatigable industry and signal success, nearly twenty years. 
We should be pleased, did our limits permit us, to make many extracts 
from the interesting biographical sketch before us, which is well worthy 
of the attention and study of Christians of every sect andname. We 
cannot, however, refrain from quoting the passage which describes his 
departure from Boston, together with the eloquent eulogium pronounced 
upon him by the Rev. Dr. Channing : 

“The Sunday before his departure he preached his farewell sermon, to an aud- 
ience as large as the Church could, by any possibility, contain, giving his last 
counsels to his flock, and thanking them and the Protestants, of whom there were 
numbers among his hearers, for the kindness with which they had treated him dur- 
ing his sojourn at Boston. Nothing could be more affecting than the whole scene. 
The tenderest sentiments prompted the words of the orator, and trembled in the 
tones of his voice ; whilst the audience manifested every sign ofthe truest and 
deepest emotion. Tears and sobs, in all parts of the church, announced that the 
holiest and dearest ties were about to be dissolved. 

** At the moment of his departure, M. de Cheverus received another most flat- 
tering testimony of respect. More than three hundred vehicles were collected to 
escort him out of the city, and accompanied him, for several leagues, upon the road 
to New York, where he was to embark. At length it became necessary to sepa- 
rate, and warm were the adieus, and bitter the regrets, with which the parting 
was marked. 

“Thus was effected this painful separation: but their hearts were not severed. 
M. de Cheverus left behind a name ever living, a reputation ever glorious for the 
church. The reader will see with satisfaction how he was spoken of many years 
afterwards, by a Protestant minister, Dr. Channing, in a review of the life of 
Fenelon. “Has not the metropolis of New-England witnessed a sublime ex- 
ample of Christian virtue in a Catholic Bishop? Who, among our religious 
teachers, would solicit a comparison between himself and the devoted Cheverus % 
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This good man, whose virtues and talents have now raised him to high dignities 
in church and state, who now wears in his own country the joint honors of an 
archbishop and a peer, lived in the midst of us, devoting his days and nights, 
and his whole heart, to the service of a poor and uneducated congregation. We 
saw him declining, in a great degree, the society of the cultivated and refined, 
that he might be the friend of the ignorant and the friendless ; leaving the circles 
of polished life, which he would have graced, for the meanest hovels ; bearing, 
with a father’s sympathy, the burdens and sorrows of his large spiritual family ; 
charging himself alike with their temporal and spiritual concerns ; and never dis- 
covering, by the faintest indication, that he felt his fine mind degraded by his 
seemingly humble office. This good man, bent on his errands of mercy, was 
seen in our streets under the most burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms 
of winter, as if armed against the elements by the power of charity. He has left 
us, but not to be forgotten. He enjoys among us, what to such a man must be 
dearer than fame. His name is cherished, where the great of this world are un- 
known. It is pronounced with blessings, with grateful tears, with sighs for his 
return, in many an abode of sorrow and want.” pp. 119, 120. 





2.— The Poets and Poetry of America. By Rurus W. Griswo.p. 
Philadelphia : Carey and Hart. 1842. 


There may be, and is, much to praise in this collection of American 
Poets. The work has been highly applauded by the American Press, 
and the coinpi'er is, doubtless, quite satisfied with the amount of com- 
mendation he bas received. We are not disposed to do more than has 
already been done by others in “ buckling fortune on his shoulders,” 
as we fear he might be oppressed by the weight of our panegyric. A 
little censure may even be a relief to his mind. I+ may do something 
to fortify his position, and prevent him from being completely overthrown 
by the rhapsodies of his admirers. 

We object, then, to two things in the work before us, first to its title 
—*the Poets and Poetry of America,” and secondly,—not to the mat- 
ter contained in the book, but to the absence of matter which should 
have been in it. 

‘Lhe book is a collection of the poetry chiefly of the Northern States, 
while the South” is almost wholly overlooked by him. Perhaps he does 
not consider the Southern States as forming a part of America. It 
would so seem. Throughout the whole South, he finds but two indi- 
viduals, whom he is willing to place in the rank of American poets. 

We protest against this injustice. The Southern States will be de- 
graded in the eyes of foreigners, by the course which this partial and 
prejudiced compiler has pursued. He says that “considerations un- 
connected with any estimates of genius,” have guided him in his selec- 
tions. From the hasty glance we have been able to give to the work, 
we should, “ in several cases,” judge as much. But why place ina 
collection of American poets the names and indifferent efforts of per- 
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sons destitute of genius, while he has grossly neglected those who are 
entitled to the praise of it! Was it not his duty to have taken more 
pains in seeking out our Southern poets? He admits that “ poems of 
much merit” are “ scattered in magazines and other periodicals,” which 
are “unaccompanied by the names of their authors.’”? Would it have 
been difficult for a person, wishing to deal fairly, to have opened 
a correspondence with our Southern cities, and have ascertained who 
these authors of meritorious poems were? In the city of Charleston 
alone, he might certainly have found several poets as worthy of a place 
in his book, as any of those who appear in it, and he might have been 
influenced by “considerations of genius,” in placing them there. Why 
was the lamented Crafts, the author of the “ Raciad” and “ Sullivan’s 
Island” omitted from this work? Why, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Gilman, who have certainly written some excellent poetry? Why, 
Miss Lee, whose contributions to our magazines and annuals, for 
several years past, have elicited the highest praise? Why Farmer and 
Ladd and Timrod, and James W. Simmons,* the author of several 
spirited and elegant poetical effusions, and his brother Dr. Wm. H. 
Simmons,} now of Florida, author of “Onea” and other pieces of great 
merit? It would have been easy for Mr. Griswold to have done some 
justice to our Southern “ American Poets,” if he had had the mind. 
Perhaps it would have made his book too large and too expensive. He 
should, then, have altered the title of it, to correspond to the material it 
contained. “The Poets of the Northern States of the United States” 
would have exactly suited his views of economy, and better suited the 
truth. If he had intended, however, t» act fairly, he should have pub- 
lished another volume, and included some specimens from ail our 
American poets,—Southern, as well as Northern,—taking care, how- 
ever, in the “ selections,” to be influenced by “ considerations” of the 
“genius” of the authors, whether he selected little or much from 
them. 

It seems to us an ungenerous piece of conduct, on the part of Mr. 
Griswold, to have singled out a large number of our American poets, 
most of them as good as any in his whole collection, and to have placed 
them in the appendix of his work. None of those thus distinguished, 


*A brother of Dr. Simmons, a native of Charleston, and now a citizen of 
Texas. Mr. Simmons is a prose writer of excellent taste and much elegance. 
He was an associate, some years since, of Mr. 3imms, the novelist, in conducting 
“the Literary Gazette.” at Charleston, and has been connected with other liter- 
ary enterprizes, as well as with the political press. His contributions also to the 
late “ Southern Review” gave him rank as a writer. Fortune has not always 
smiled on this gentleman, but we hope and trust that there is much happiness still 
in store for him, and that his talents will be duly appreciated and rewarded by the 
gallant young republic to whose service he has now devoted himself. 


{A gentleman and a scholar, equally well known for his genius and his modesty. 
34 VOL. 11.—No. 3. 
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if possessed of the slightest degree of sensibility and pride, would not 
have greatly preferred to be excluded from his book altogether, than to 
be thus seated down at the second table, to partake of the leavings of 
the feast of fame. The master of ceremonies, however, not being 
qualified to take rank with either party, it may have been a gratificatioa 
to him to believe, that there are gradations among men and poets, al- 
though he may be himself the creator of all the differences, as to merit, 
that exist between them. 

We have now lying before us several specimens of Southern poetry, 
and we regret that our limits will not allow us to make liberal se. 
lections from them, in order to vindicate the poetical genius of the 
South, from the reproach which Mr. Griswold has cast upon it, by his 
gross and invidious omissions. 





3.— Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arsiay, author of “ Evelina” 
and “ Cecilia,” dc., edited by her Niece. “ The spirit walks of 
every day deceased.” In two vols. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1842. 


Yes! “the spirit walks of every day deceased.” We had almost 
forgotten the charming Miss Burney, whose witching tales of love and 
distress, were mingled with our childhood dreams, furnishing us with 
something better, than 

* A cap by night, a stocking all the day.’ 
But here she comes again, in all the bloom of girlhood, without a cap, 
but with a stocking as blue as the etherial vault of heaven. Madame 
D’Arblay, the matron, figures upon the title page. We rise up and 
make our bow, exclaiming to ourselves, “ How the world wags !” but 
we no sooner turn over the page, than the blushing damsel, in her 
teens, appears, the “ rose and lily blended on her cheek,” her eye, “ina 
fine frenzy rolling,” and as the thought of Burke about a “vision,” and an 
“orb” which the vision “scarcely seemed to touch,” is rising to our lips, 
and is about to burst forth, in a tone of delight, the coy maiden, with 
a smile, trips out of the room, and mounts hastily to her attick, seizes 
her pen, and goes on with “Evelina,” determined in her heart of 
hearts, that no person shall get at the secret of the authorship, except 
one or two persons, not even including Papa. ‘There we will leave her 
for a while, busily occupied, while we turn our ear, for a moment, to 
her niece, and hear what she has to say of her distinguished relative. 

Frances Burney was the third child of Dr. Burney, born at Lynn 
Regis in Norfolk,on the 13th of June, 1752. In childhood she was 
very shy and backward, even as to learning. She did not know her 
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letters at eight, and every body called her “little dunce,” but her 
mother knew better all the time, saying “she had no fear about 
Fanny.” Owing to the “profound gravity and composure of her 
features,” she was christened “the old lady,” when she had reached 
the age of eleven. The first evidence of her bluehood, was her re- 
peating certain passages from Pope, “merely from hearing her sister 
repeat them.” Fanny’s mother died when she was quite young, but 
her father was a man of genius, and “ her unbounded veneration and 
affection for him,” constituted, she says herself, “her sole spur for 
exertion.” 


At ten years old she could read; soon after, she could scribble and 
could scribble (Oh Thalia!) verses “ and works of invention!” Two 
or three years afterwards, her love for reading displayed itself, thus 
practically reversing the axiom that 


** Authors before they write should read.” 


At the age of fourteen, she had read and studied all the books in 
her father’s library, which, as he was himself a scholar, must have in- 
cluded some other works beside “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Philip Quarl” 
and Blue Beard.” Her sister Susannah had, at this time, returned 
from France, and taught her French, and her father married again, and 
his wife was a highly intellectual woman, who soon had the tact to dis- 
cover, that Fanny was literary, and proceeded to “inveigh very 
seriously and frequently against the evil of a scribbling turn in young 
ladies!” Fanny, accordingly made an auto da feof her manuscripts, 
and actually committed to the flames “the History of Caroline 
Evelyn,” the mother of Evelina. But the divine afflatus was not to be 
restrained, even by the dicta of a step-mother. Inthe year 1776, she 
actually declared her independence of Mrs. Burney, at the very mo- 
ment, perhaps, that the American colonies dissolved their allegiance to 
the British Crown. She solemnly resolved to publish, and did so very 
much to the astonishment of her mother-in-law, and to the exceeding 
delight of all romance readers. “ Evelina” appeared first, then 
“Cecilia,” then, &c., &c. 

The work before us is agreeable, and will be read with interest. It 
contains a great deal of pleasant gossip, and can be gotten through 
with, without tasking severely the mental powers. We recommend 
the perusal of it to such young gentlemen as are not engaged in the 
serious occupation of making money, and to such young ladies as do 
not belong to charitable associations and superintend sunday schools. 
The grestest fault of the work is the excessive egotism it displays, 
which parents and nieces may excuse, but which an unsympathizing 
world is seldom disposed to pardon. 
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4.— Facts in Mesmerism, with reasons for «a dispassionate inquiry 
into it. By the Rev. Cuauncy Hare TownsuHenp, A. M, 
Late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. New-York, Harper & Bro. 
thers. 


Two editions of this work appeared nearly simultaneously last year, 
at New-York and Boston. Our American publishers aim to give us 
interesting books, suited to the intense love of mental excitement, which 
is characteristic of our age and country, and catering for this ap. 
petite, they have perhaps done properly to place before the public, a well 
written work, on a subject which has attracted so much attention of late, 
both in Europe and America, as that of Mesmerism, or Animal Magnet. 
ism. ‘The question is asked, perhaps a hundred or a thousand times a 
day, of as many persons in our country, “ Do you believe in Animal 
Magnetism?’ The answer that is given, will depend upon almost as 
many different shades of character in the individuals to whom the ques- 
tion is propounded. A man, confident in his superior sagacity in de- 
tecting imposition, will tell you at once, “No! Animal Magnetism is a 
great humbug. No man of sense credits such folly now-a-days.” 
Another, to convince you of the strength of his incredulity, will exclaim, 
“No! Iwould not believe it, even if I were to see it with my own eyes.” 
“ But, have you seen Mr. Townshend’s book upon the subject?’ “ Not 
I,” says the man. “I would not have read it, if [ had. I wish to read 
nothing upon the subject. Alla set of empirics, the bookmakers, the 
lecturers and all!” The inquirer states some case, within his own 
knowledge, to a superstitious person, who listens with breathless interest, 
as if to a ghost story, and exclamations of “Is it possible! Did you 
really see it? What astrange world we live in!” and similar inter- 
jections interrupt his narrative and occasion frequent pauses. “ Contrary 
to the laws of nature,” says the man of science, “ for a man to see with 
his eyes shut! He must see under the bandage. Tricks! depend 
upon it, my dear fellow, nothing but tricks. You might as well insist 
that a man may walk without legs, as see without eyes. What! read 
a book placed at the back of his head with his eyes bandaged! Credat 
Judeus Apella! There must be collusion between the operator and 
his patient. No doubt ofit. He had committed the passage to memory 
beforehand. Why, such a thing would be a miracle, and every one 
knows, that no miracles have been wrought since the days of Christ and 
his apostles.” “I have no doubt,” says the physician, “that the ner- 
vous system may be operated upon to a certain extent, but then, as to 
clairvoyance, the thing is quite out of the question. We admit that a 
person may be put to sleep by the manipulations, but the mental phe- 
nomena said to be exhibited on these occasions, are contrary to the 
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known laws of the physical world, and must, accordingly, be rejected by 
every sane person, as false and incredible.” “I wish it were true,” says 
the humorist, “for we might then dispense with carrier pigeons, tele- 
graphs and the mails, and get information of what is going on in every 
part of the world with the speed of light. What a revolution Animal 
Magnetism will introduce in human affairs!” “But you must have 
faith,”” says some one, “or no effect is produced.” “TI think so,” says 
his friend, “a great deal of faith indeed !” 

The author of the work before us is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and his book is written in a very philosophical spirit. 'We have 
no reason to doubt, that he has honestly stated facts which he has him- 
self witnessed. We cannot itnagine the existence of any motive that 
should induce him to deceive the world. Admit his facts, and a belief in 
Mesmerism must necessarily follow. It behoves the medical faculty 
to investigate this matter, and either to disprove what he has affirmed to 
be true, or to admit its truth. Important consequences must result to 
the healing art and to society if this gentleman have not deceived him- 
self and deceived others. 


5. — Cupid and Psyche: A Mythological Fable, from the “Golden Ass” 
of Apuleius. From the Second Anonymous London Edition of 
1800, in which many omissions are supplied, together with the life 
cf Apuleius, and some notice of the Style of the Author, by Joun 
Lype Wizson. Charleston: B. B. Hussey, 1842. 





Ex-Governor Wilson, in the work before us, has turned his classical 
attainments, as well as his talent for poetry, to good account. Apuleius, 
we are told, was a Platonist and a Mystic, and “ by the adventures and 
marriage of Cupid and Phyche, he meant to typify, after various trials 
and privations, the final union of the soul of man to divine love, ina 
state of immortality.” The tale is a moral one, and has its moral uses. 
It teaches us, that, upon earth, man has “no abiding place,” “no con- 
tinuing city,” but that by the love and practice of the True, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Pure, he may be, hereafter, united to that Divine Being, 
who possesses these attributes in infinite perfection, and be permitted 
to enjoy a sacred communion with him forever ! 

“The story runs through the fourth, fifth and sixth books of the 
roiffince, and is told by an old woman to a captive lady, in a cave of 
robbers.” 

A learned biographical notice, with critical remarks upon the author’s 
style, from the pen of Ex-Governor Wilson, is prefixed to the work, 
from which we make one or two extracts : 


“ ApuLEius, (Lucius,) a Platonic Philosoper, was born of a respectable 
family, at Madaure, in Africa, and lived in the second century, under the Anto- 
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nines. He prosecuted his studies at Carthage, Athens, and Rome 3 at which 
latter place, he acquired a knowledge of the Latin tongue, without a master ; and 
of these studies he gives the following curious account :—* Our first cup of know- 
ledge, which we receive from the hand of the teacher of letters, removes entire ig- 
norace; the second furnishes us with the learning of the grammarian ; the third 
arms us with the eloquence of the rhetorician, and as much as this is drunk by most 
persons: but in Athens I drank other cups from the deceitful fountain of poetry, 
—from the clear stream of geometry,—from the sweet waters of music,—from 
the rough current of dialectics,—and from the nectareous, but inexhaustible 
deep of universal philosophy.” 

** In the early period of his life he spent his patrimony, which was consider- 
able, in acts of liberality to his instructors and to the indigent, and in his travels, 
which he undertook for the acquisition of knowledge, and chiefly for gaining in- 
formation concerning the religious opinions and ceremonies of different coun- 
tries. With this view he obtained admission into their several mysteries, bei 
initiated in Greece, into several solemn rites, and devoting himself at Carthage 
to the worship of A.sculapius, their tutelary divinity, and performing the honor- 
able office of Antistes, or chief conductor of the ceremonies, in the college of 
his priests. Upon his return to Rome, his patrimony was so completely exhaust- 
ed, that he is said to have pawned his clothes, in order to defray the expense 
of the inaugural ceremonies of his introduction into the fraternity of Osiris. 

* In order to gain a subsistence, he assumed the profession of a pleader, from 
the exercises of which, he derived considerable profit; but with a view of more 
speedily repairing his fortune, he married Pudentilla, a rich widow of Oe¢a, 
whose principal attraction was her wealth. This connection involved him in 4 
law-suit with the brother of her former husband, who charged him with employ- 
ing magical incantations to gain her affections; but he found no difficulty in 
proving, to the satisfaction of his judges, that the only witcheraft by which 
he accomplished his purpose, were the attractions of his person.” pp. 4, 5. 


Again, respecting his style: 

“The criticisms of the ancient writers upon the character and style of the 
works of Apuleius, are certainly harsh and unmerited. Several learned men 
have said, that “‘ he rather brayeth than speaketh.” It must be confessed, that 
his works are filled with very many obsolete and inelegant words, and that his style 
were is not that which the reader would expect, in the polished reign of the 
Antonines. But it should be borne in mind, that he was born in Madaura, and 
educated in Carthage, and that his native language was the Phoenician. He next 
studied at Athens, and subsequently acquired the Latin language, without the 
aid of a teacher, at Rome. His Latin compositions are, therefore, written in a 
foreign tongue, and it is more a matter of surprise, that he should have written 
so well, than that there should have been some roughness and want of elegance 
in his compositions. The great merit to which he is entitled, lies mainly in his 
inimitable humor, his accurate development of the human character, and his 
vivid imagination and poetical coloring of common-place transactions, as well as 
the most lofiy and elevated emotions of the human heart. When his figures and 
similes are derived from the works of nature, it is difficult to decide which to ad- 
mire most, the dazzling and splendid richness of her works, or the well-defined, 
yet soft and fading tints which fill up the perspective. Psyche’s eyes are as 
“bright as the winter star,” yet they are as ‘peaceful as the summer air.” 
Cheeks, “ vie with the morning’s vermilion die,” or resemble “ ingrained car- 
nations,” like “ rubies on a bed of pearls,” or the “crimson tints of evening.” 
It is impossible to read and not admire the force and beauty of his figures and 
similes. He has great excellence in antithesis. The different descriptions of 
Cupid, Psyche’s varied portraiture of her husband, are admirable specimens of 
his taste in this difficult figure, of which there are but few good specimens in the 
English language. 
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In the allegory of Cupid and Psyche, the secret workings of the human heart 
are pursued in all their sinuosities, and the leading passions of love, envy, re- 
venge, curiosity, vanity and pride, are developed with a master’s hand. The 
moral contained in it, is unexceptionable, and it will be read and admired by all 
readers of refined and cultivated understandings.” pp. 7, 8. 

The poetry, in smoothness and euphony, resembles that of Goldsmith; 
and although we cannot discriminate where the labors of the anonymous 
translator end, and those of the present editor begin, yet we are in- 
formed that the public is indebted to our talented fellow-citizen for a 
very considerable portion of this highly wrought and deeply interesting 
tale, in a new dress; and, on this occasion, we concur with the views of 
a contemporary periodical, in expressing the wish, that our gentlemen of 
the learned professions would relieve the tedium of their pursuits, more 
than they do, by turning aside occasionally, into the bowers of poesy, 
and devoting their leisure to the cause of letters. 


6. — Holmes’s Southern Farmer and Market Gardener. Charleston : 
Burges and James. 1842. 


It is seldom that we have it in our power to notice works issued from 
the Charleston press, for the very obvious reason, that while we have 
many scholars among us, we have but few authors. The title of Mr. 
Holmes’ book, is an unpretending one, but it is a work of utility at the 
South, and we readily concur with the highly respectable gentlemen 
whose recommendations are prefixed to it, in soliciting that attention to 
it which it deserves. 

“It furnishes instruction in the all-important subjects of Gardening, the 
rearing and management of Fruit Trees and Vines ; and is extended also to the 
consideration of Agriculture, the management of the Dairy, Cattle, Sheep, 
Poultry, Butter, &c.’”? The author receives the praise of diligence, “‘ for select- 
ing the best things from the best authority, passing them through the crucible of 
hisown mind.”? He, himself, remarks as follows : 

“In giving publicity to my labors, | am actuated by the desire of furnishing 
a work of practical utility ; my directions are conveyed in practical and simple 
language, such as may be easily understood, and such, alone, indeed, as I have 
atmy command : My vocation is of the plough, not of the pen ; I cultivate the 
fields of nature, not of literature, and my works are such as Cyrus pointed out 
with pride to Lysander,—‘“* The trees and shrubs which you admire, were all 
planted by my own hand.” 


NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON THE “CASE OF THE CREOLE.” 

Our respected correspondent, who has furnished us with his views on this sub- 
ject, in our present number, reflects improperly, as it seems to us, upon Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State, for making a distinction between “the de- 
mand of the criminal and the demand of indemnity.” It has been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that in the absence of a treaty between 
this country and foreign powers, we have no right to demand the surrender of 
criminals, escaping to foreign countries, but the case is different where there is 
a demand simply for indemnity for the illegal seizure of property. 





